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PREFACE 


Arter the passing of fifty years the facts of 
the Civil War in America are seen in a truer 
perspective. The greatest civil war in history 
certainly ought to provide a field in which 
heroism, patriotism, and appreciation of the 
love and value of country can be found in 
their purest and plainest forms. The excite- 
ment, anger, bitterness, and prejudice are no 
longer in the foreground. What we see now 
more clearly are the heroism, the strength of 
conviction, and the devotion of either side. 
It is possible now for each section, without 
failing to honor its own heroes, to recognize 
also the heroism displayed by those, who, at 
one time, were enemies. 

This story has been written not with any 
intent to revive the bitterness which, perhaps 
naturally, belonged to the participants in the 
great struggle. Its purpose has been more to 
help the young people of another and a differ- 
ent generation to enter into the stirring scenes 
and to understand, a little more fully than 
perhaps otherwise they would, the bravery of 
those who made history at that time. 


vi PREFACE 


McClellan’s campaign in the Peninsula has 
provided the basis for this tale. This campaign, 
as we know, was a bitter disappointment to 
many, and to others has been a continued 
source of controversy. The purpose of the 
writer has not been to cast reflections on 
any of the leaders, or to prejudice his young 
readers against any of the men, of whom, per- 
haps, too much was expected. 

The writer has used a story-teller’s license in 
incorporating one or two events which in strict 
accuracy belong to the years following that in 
which the setting of this tale is found. Many 
of the incidents incorporated in this story are 
authentic, having been obtained either from 
those who were participants in the campaign or 
from some of the flood of books published soon 
after the war. The supreme desire of the writer 
has been to interest his young readers, and he 
ventures to express the hope that they will read 
also some of the standard histories, and thereby 
inform themselves more fully concerning the 
stirring days and deeds, which now seem so 
far away. 


Everett T. TomuiInson. 
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THE YOUNG SHARPSHOOTER 


CHAPTER I 


THE BOUNTY-JUMPER 
“ Wasn’r that a great meeting last night !”’ 

“ Wonderful!” 

“ T never heard such a talker in my life as 
that man who told us about the way Admiral 
Farragut forced his gunboats up the Missis- 
sippi!” 

“Yes; and when he told about his cutting 
the rafts and the chains and how the frigates 
all had their sand-bags inside and their chains 
outside! How many boats did he say there 
were in the fleet ?” 

“ Thirteen.” 

‘Thirteen has always been a lucky number 
in the United States, hasn’t it?” 

“JT don’t know. Has it?” 

“‘ Yes, there were thirteen original colonies, 
you know, and somebody told me that Martha 
Washington had a cat with thirteen stripes 
around his tail, and she wouldn’t have any 
other kind. I have read somewhere that 
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General Philip Schuyler’s wife brushed and 
braided his hair every night looking out for 
the magical number of thirteen. You know 
it was said there were just thirteen hairs left 
in his braid.” 

“That ’s all right; but what impressed me 
most of all was his telling about the smoke 
that was so thick over the river that none of 
the boats knew that they had gone above the 
forts until after the battle was ended. Let me 
see, —— when was it he said New Orleans sur- 
rendered to our fleet?” 

“The 25th day of April.” 

“‘'What’s become of the fleet now?” 

“Why, it has gone up the Mississippi to 
meet the Western gunboat fleet at Mem- 
phis.” | 

“Tt was a wonderful meeting last night, 
anyway! I never saw such excitement in my 
life! When Tim Carley marched up to the 
platform and put his name down as a volun- 
teer, I looked around at father to see if he 
did n’t want us to go, too.” 

“You found out, did n’t you?” 

“JT guess so, though he never moved an 
eyelash. He did n’t even look at me. I don’t 
see why he isn’t willing for us to enlist. We 
are both of us almost eighteen, and they say 
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they may draft all the able-bodied men in the 
State between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five if the war lasts much longer.” 

Tt will be time enough to talk about being ~ 
drafted when we find out that father is will- 
ing for us to volunteer. I suspect that Tim 
Carley was after the bounty as well as the glory 
last night when he enlisted.” 

“‘ How much is the bounty now ?” 

“ One thousand dollars.” 

“ Whew! Think of it! One thousand dol- 
lars! I could do quite a good many things 
with one thousand dollars, if I had it.” 

“ You would n’t want it to come that way, 
though.” 

“] don’t know whether I would or not. If 
the State is going to give that much to every 
man that enlists, I don’t see why I should n’t 
take it if others do.” 

“Not for me, or youeither! If I am going 
to enlist to defend my country, I am not going 
to try to bleed her at the same time. I never 
thought much of the patriotism of any man 
who would take money from his country for 
trying to protect her. I should as soon think 
of asking for a reward from mother if I pro- 
tected her from some highway robber.” 

“That may all be so, but there’s a difference 
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between taking what the State offers and 
asking the State for a bounty.” 

“ You take it just the same, don’t you? 
And the State pays it in every case, does n’t 
it? And you are hired to protect your own 
home! No, sir! Not for me! If I enlist I am 
going to do it because I want to do my little 
part in defending my country, not because I 
am hired, the way the Hessians were hired in 
the Revolution. You don’t read of any men 
in the Confederate army taking money from 
their Government, do you?” 

“ The Confederate money is n’t worth much, 
anyway.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference whether 
it is worth much or not. The fact is the same. 
TI never believed very much in the patriotism of 
any man who sold his services by the month.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t see much prospect of enlist- 
ing, anyway. I think mother would give her 
consent sooner than father would, and yet I 
don’t know of anybody who is as much inter- 
ested as he is in the war. He can hardly wait 
for the paper to come. Listen! He’s singing 
now one of the songs that the quartette sang 
last night.” 

The conversation of the two brothers ceased 
for a moment and they both listened to the 
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sounds that came from the opposite side of 
the barnyard : — 


“ He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored —” 


There was a brief interval of silence as Mr. 
Curtis arose from beside the cow which he was 
milking and advanced with his pail to the 
large can which was awaiting him on the 
milk-wagon near the gate. 

When he had emptied his pail and turned 
to resume his labor, unaware of the interest 
of his boys, he once more began to sing, — 


“ Glory, Glory, Halleluiah ! 
Glory, Glory, Halleluiah ! 
His Truth is marching on!” 


The two brothers, who were engaged in the 
task of milking cows, glanced at each other 
and smiled as the lusty tones of their father’s 
voice again were heard. 

In a moment Mr. Curtis had changed to 
another stirring song, which had been given 
by the quartette at the rally held the preced- 
ing evening, when the appeal for volunteers 
had been made to the great audience which 
had completely filled the largest room in the 
town hall. 

The greatest civil war in history now was 
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stirring even the remotest parts of the nation. 
Along the border of the St. Lawrence River, 
where Frank and Noel Curtis dwelt on their 
father’s farm, many men already had gone to 
the front in response to the repeated calls of 
President Lincoln for volunteers. 

From the little village, which was about a 
mile and a half distant from the Curtis home, 
as well as from the adjacent farms, the cali 
to arms had met a cordial and instantaneous 
response from the sturdy young countrymen. 
Among those who had entered the service was 
Martin Hunt, the youngest brother of Mrs. 
Curtis, and by virtue of that fact uncle to 
both Frank and Noel, who were twin brothers. 

The letters which had come from their 
youthful uncle, for Martin Hunt was only 
four years older than his nephews, had made 
an appeal of their own for the boys to follow 
his example. Indeed, as the excitement grew 
stronger and the struggle became more des- 
perate, the zeal of each boy increased and his 
desire to be enrolled in thearmy of McClellan 
steadily became more eager. Thus far Mr. 
Curtis not only had refused to give his con- 
sent, but had positively forbidden any further 
reference by his boys to the subject. His op- 
position, according to his own statement, was 
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based chiefly upon his inability to do the nec- 
essary work on his farm without the assistance 
of his two sturdy sons. 

Both Frank and Noel, however, were wel! 
aware that the real cause of their father’s 
failure to give them his consent was not due 
to lack of patriotism. His plea that both boys 
were too young to enlist, and consequently 
would be unable to endure the hardships en- 
countered in the army life, was a not unnatural 
reason for his hesitancy. 

The eighteenth birthday of the twins, how- 
ever, was now only two weeks distant, and both 
somehow were expecting that the attitude of 
Mr. Curtis would be changed on that date. 
Neither had any specific reason for his con- 
viction, but the hope of a revulsion in their 
father’s feelings at that time was strong. 

“Just hear him, will you!” exclaimed 
Frank in a low voice, as another song was 
heard from the quarter of the barnyard where 
Mr. Curtis was engaged in milking his third 
cow. 

** When Johnnie comes marching home again, 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

A silence followed the words of the stirring: 
song and the two young farmers apparently 
were busy, each with his own thoughts. 
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The sun, like a great red ball of fire, was 
sinking just below the western horizon. Not 
far away on their left the swift, clear waters 
of the majestic St. Lawrence were speeding 
on their way to the Gulf. The very air was 
hushed and still, and the spring night was 
almost as warm as a summer evening. 

In the barnyard were the thirty cows which 
comprised the dairy of Mr. Curtis. It was 
planting-time on the farm, and, as “help” 
was scarce, the labors of the boys and their 
father were heavy and extended through most 
of the hours of the daylight. Perhaps this 
fact in part accounted for the quiet which had 
followed the song, when the rich full voice of ° 
Mr. Curtis was no longer heard. 

“There comes somebody !”’ exclaimed Noel, 
as he arose from his milking-stool and turned 
toward the milk-wagon with his pail filled to 
its brim. The boy stopped a moment to look 
toward the man who, on horseback, had just 
entered the dooryard of the Curtis place, and 
now was advancing toward the barnyard. 

“Who is it?” inquired Frank. 

“Nobody that I know,” replied Noel. “He 
will have to tell us himself who he is.” 

When Noel advanced to the wagon and 
emptied his pail into the half-filled can, he 
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stood for a moment by the near-by gate await- 
ing the coming of the unknown visitor. 

The approaching stranger drew the reins on 
his horse and said, “Is this where Mr. Curtis 
lives?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Noel respectfully. He 
was aware that the man, though unknown to 
him, apparently was in haste or was excited 
about some matter of which he was in igno- 
rance. 

“Ts he here?” inquired the stranger. 

“ He is. He is right over there milking that 
red-and-white cow in the corner of the yard.” 

“Can I speak to him?” 

“Tf you can’t, you'll be the first man that 
ever had that experience,” laughed Noel good- 
naturedly. 

“Tl wait until he has finished with that 
cow. You haven’t seen any strange man in 
these parts lately, have you?” 

“1 don’t know,” replied Noel. “ What kind 
of a man were you looking for?” 

“He is about thirty years of age,” replied 
the stranger promptly. “ Black hair, black eyes, 
about five-foot-eight, rather slight in his build, 
and has a scar like a cross on his left fore- 


arm.” 
“What has he been doing?” 
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“‘He is a ‘ jumper.’” 

“A bounty-jumper?”’ 

‘That’s it, and one of the worst I have 
ever had to deal with. Unless I’m very much 
mistaken, this is the third time he has enlisted 
and jumped his bounty. The first time he got 
across the Vermont line into Canada. The 
next time he managed to get over the border 
at Rouse’s Point; and now he is trying it here.” 

“Whew!” whistled Noel. “That makes 
three thousand dollars in bounty he has had 
and has got away with it every time!” 

“He hasn’t got away from me yet,” re- 
plied the stranger. “I am a deputy sheriff, 
and if I get any trace of him I may have to 
call on some of you to help me.” 

“You look as if you might be able to 
handle one lone man yourself,’ suggested 
Noel, with a laugh. 

“Tf I once get my hands on hin, I don’t 
think I shall need very much assistance,” re- 
marked the deputy sheriff grimly. “ But the 
fellow is as slippery as an eel. He is some- 
where in this neighborhood now, but I have n’t 
been able to run him down yet. I havea half- 
dozen men scouring the country for him, and 
every one of us has had some word of him, 
but no one has set eyes on him. That’s what 
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I wanted to tell your father, but I guess you’ll 
do just as well. You can tell him and say that 
I expect you all to be on the lookout for the 
rascal. You’re sure you have n’t seen or heard 
anything of such a man being around within 
a day or two?” 

“Not a word. My father would like to find 
somebody hanging around the place. He 
would put him at work planting corn. We 
need help, for we ’re short-handed.” 

“ You don’t want that kind of help!” re- 
torted the stranger. ‘‘ Well, I won’t stop any 
longer now. You keep your eyes open and tell 
your father and your brother what I have told 
you, and [ll stop in again later in the even- 
ing. We have run the fellow almost to cover, 
but somehow we can’t quite get our hands on 
him yet.” 

“Tf we should find him, where shall we 
send word to you?” inquired Noel. 

“ You won’t have to send, I’ll come my- 
self and get him. If he shows up here any 
time at all before night, don’t let him get 
away from you.” 

“Shall we shut him up?” 

“Yes, if you have to. You may be able to 
keep him here under some pretext or other, 
but rather than let him get away you have 
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my permission to tie him up, lock him up, or 
shut him up.” 

The stranger, without giving his name or 
leaving his address, at once touched his horse 
with his spurs and swiftly departed from the 
place. 

In response to the inquiries of Frank, Noel 
somewhat excitedly explained to him and his 
father the purpose of the deputy sheriff in his 
visit. 

“Such a man deserves hanging!” declared 
Frank positively. “The fellow who will take 
a bounty from his country is bad enough, 
but when he takes it three times within a 
month and threatens to keep it up all through 
the year, he ought to have a rope around his 
neck to hold him where he belongs! I don’t 
see how he does it,” he added. 

“Tt’s easy enough,’ quickly responded 
Noel. “All he has to do is to enlist, get his 
bounty, and then desert and put straight for 
the Canadian line. Then he crosses back at 
some other place, enlists under another name, 
and then makes for Canada again.” 

“You say this is the third time this fellow 
has had a bounty paid to him?” 

“That’s what the sheriff said,” answered 
Noel, “ but he said, too, that he is positive the 
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‘jumper’ is somewhere near here. He acted 
as if he thought we might be hiding him on 
our place.” 

“T guess not,” spoke up Mr. Curtis, smiling 
as he spoke. “ Any one who understands me at 
all will know that lam not a ‘ Copperhead.’”’ 

“You ’re all right, father,” spoke up Frank. 
“JT don’t think any one will ever find any 
fault with your interest in your country, spe- 
cially after a week from next Tuesday.” 

“ What is a week from next Tuesday? I 
don’t understand what you mean,” said Mr. 
Curtis blankly. 

“ Why, that is Noel’s and my birthday.” 

“Tt is a great event,” remarked the boys’ 
father demurely. “I shall have to own up that 
it had slipped from my mind.” 

“You'll never forget it after this.” 

“ How is that?” 

“You know we’ll be eighteen years old 
then.” 

For a moment Mr. Curtis looked blankly 
into his son’s face, and then, as Frank’s im- 
plied meaning became manifest, he slowly 
shook his head, as he turned toward the house, 
leaving the boys to harness a horse and take 
the milk to the cheese factory, a mile anda 
half distant from the farm. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HIRED MAN 


THE conversation of the boys, when they ar- 
rived at the cheese factory and there met many 
of their friends from the near-by farms, all 
turned upon the exciting meeting of the pre- 
ceding evening. The appeal which had been 
made at that time for men to enlist, the stir 
ring stories of the heroic action of the soldiers 
at the front, and the crying need of volunteers 
were all subjects of intense interest. 

-It was late when the Curtis boys returned 
to their home, and the kitchen of the old 
farmhouse was lighted by candles when their 
mother placed their supper on the table. . 

“T don’t know what to make of it,” said 
Mrs. Curtis, when the boys had risen from 
their chairs and turned to leave the room. 

“Don’t know what to make of what?” 
laughed Frank. 

“Why, that pan of milk which I left in 
the window of the pantry. It’s all gone.” 

“Who took it?” inquired Noel. 

“J have n’t the slightest idea,” replied his 
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mother. “I think the cat must have drunk 
1." 

“ How much did the pan hold, mother?” 
laughed Noel. 

“ Why, it was a four-quart pan.” 

And you think the cat drank four quarts 
of milk? If she did, her stomach would drag 
on the ground.” 

“JT didn’t think of that,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Curtis. “ A cat could n’t drink all that milk, 
could it? And yet, if the cat didn’t get it, 
you boys must find out where it went.” 

“Oh, Idon’t know,” said Frank demurely. 
“1 guess mother is right, after all. A cat has 
nine lives, you know, and if there were four 
quarts of milk in the pan, that’s less than a 
pint apiece.” 

“T know the milk is gone, anyway.” 

“Perhaps you spilt it.” 

“T could n’t have spilt it,” said Mrs. Curtis 
warmly, ‘ because the pan is right where I 
placed it. It is the strangest thing that has 
happened in a long time, and this isn’t the 
first time that it has disappeared either.” 

“Has it been nights or mornings when you 
missed it, mother?” inquired Noel, a new in- 
terest in the loss appearing at once in his voice 
and manner. 
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“Tt is always in the night.” 

“We'll have to look into it,” suggested 
Noel. 

But whatever may have been the suspicions 
he had, he made no reference to the loss of 
the milk when he and his brother, a little 
later, started for their room in the loft above 
the kitchen. 

The following day, just as the boys had 
completed the many chores of the morning 
and the cattle had been turned from the barn- 
yard into the pasture, they were startled when 
the deputy sheriff, who had visited them the 
preceding evening, again rode swiftly into the 
dooryard. 

‘“‘Have you found any trace of the man I 
am looking for?” he demanded, as he sharply 
reined in his horse. 

“No, sir,” replied Noel. “Have you had 
any further word of him?” 

“No; except that I am sure he has not es- 
eaped across the river. If he is on this side he 
must be hiding somewhere, and I am sure he 
has not been able to get far away. I have six 
men on the lookout for him, besides a good 
many others like yourselves who are ready to 
take him if he shows himself anywhere.” 

“Tell us about him,” suggested Frank. 
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“Ts he tall or short, thin or fat, dark or 
light ?” 

“T told your brother all about that last 
night,” interrupted the sheriff sharply. “He 
is a medium-sized man, has black hair and 
black eyes, but you can’t mistake him if you 
find that scar on his left arm. It’s almost in 
the form of a cross, and is n’t like anything I 
ever saw before.”’ 

“You have seen him, then, have you?”’ in- 
quired Frank. 

“Just a little while,” replied the sheriff in 
some confusion. 

“Then you had your hands on him once, 
did you?” continued Frank, half mockingly. 

“We did, but the slippery rascal got away 
from us. He’s one of the smoothest articles I 
ever had anything to do with. We shall get 
him yet, but I want you boys to keep a sharp 
lookout to-day, because at any time he may 
turn up, and if he does I don’t want you to let 
him get away from you.” 

The officer at once departed, and the bounty- 
jumper for whom he was seeking afforded a 
topic of conversation which did not cease while 
the boys, together with their father, were busy 
in planting the corn in the “ten-acre lot” ad- 
joining the pasture. 
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Mr. Curtis himself, however, took but 
slioht part in the conversation, not even the 
escape of the bounty-jumper apparently arous- 
ing his indignation. 

“What ’s the matter with father to-day?” 
asked Frank in a low voice to his brother. 

“JT don’t know. Why?” inquired Noel. 

“Why, he seems very sober. He has n’t 
smiled once this morning, and usually he is 
always ready to laugh at any of our jokes. I 
think he finds something to laugh at when no 
one else in the world would crack a smile.” 

“TY have noticed that he is very still,” an- 
swered Noel, as he glanced at his father, who 
was somewhat in advance of the boys. “ Frank,” 
he added, “have you thought anything about 
that milk that mother told us about last 
night?” 

“Not a bit,’ replied Frank. “ What of 
it?” 

“Don’t you think it strange that four 
quarts of milk should disappear the way that 
did?” 

“‘ Mother thinks the cat drank it.” 

“Suppose she does. You and I know 
better. No cat that I ever knew would be 
able to swallow four quarts of milk at one 
time.” 
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** Maybe she did n’t put it in the pan,” sug- 
gested Frank. 

Throughout the day no solution of the 
problem of the lost milk was found. Indeed, 
the labors of the boys were so heavy that con- 
versation itself flagged, and even the exploit 
of Admiral Farragut and the recent appeal 
of the eloquent speaker for volunteers were 
almost ignored. 

At nightfall the sheriff again rode up to 
the piazza where the Curtis family were seated, 
for the night was unusually warm. 

“Seen anything of my man?” called the 
officer. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Curtis. “ Did you 
get any further news of him?” 

“Not a word! Not a word!” said the dis- 
gusted sheriff. “I’m half afraid he has got 
through after all, and is over on the Canadian 
side. If he is he will come back pretty soon, 
and he will show up somewhere and enlist 
again and get another thousand dollars in his 
hands.” 

“T hope you get him!” exclaimed Frank 
eagerly. 

“So do I,” replied the officer, as he wheeled 
and rode rapidly down the road. 

“Tt’s strange about that man,” suggested 
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Mr. Curtis. “One wouldn’t believe that it 
would be possible for a man to jump his 
bounty three times within a month and not 
be caught.” 

“ He was caught,” suggested Frank, “ but 
he has slipped out of the sheriff’s hands.” 

“T hope they will find him this time, any- 
way,” said Mr. Curtis, as he arose, preparing 
to retire for the night. 

“ Hello!”’ called Noel in a low voice. 
“‘ Here comesa man fromthe barnyard. What 
do you suppose he was doing there? Who is 
he?” 

“It’s nobody I know,” replied Frank, as 
all three of the men glanced quickly at the 
stranger who was approaching in the dim 
hight of the evening. 

“ Good-evening, sir,” called the man in a 
low voice, as he stepped for a moment in front 
of the piazza. 

“‘Good-evening,’ replied Mr. Curtis heartily. 

“You don’t happen to need any help on 
the farm, do you?” 

“Why, yes, I could use one or two more 
men,” said Mr. Curtis promptly. “ Where do 
you come from?” 

“T come from Brockville. I heard that so 
many men in the States were enlisting that 
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there was a good chance to get work over 
here on the farms.” 

“There is a good chance. I need another 
man. How much do you want a month?” 

“Just what you usually pay.” 

“J ’ll give you twenty dollars per month 
and your board.” 

That will be all right.” 

“‘ When are you ready to begin?” 

“Now.” 

“* Haven’t you any trunk, or clothes, or any- 
thing you want to bring here?” 

“No, sir,” replied the stranger. “I have 
got to get all those things. I crossed the river 
from Brockville to Chippewa and our boat got 
caught in a gale and capsized. My trunk is at 
the bottom of the St. Lawrence.” 

“That’s too bad. We’ll have to fix you 
out,” said Mr. Curtis kindly. 

Arrangements at once were made for the 
new man, who said his name was Hall Bates, 
and he was assigned to the room adjoining 
that in which the twin brothers slept. 

“That fellow is just about the size of the 
man the sheriff is looking for,’ suggested 
Noel to his brother, when the light of the 
candle had been blown out. 

‘“‘ He is as meek as Moses,” retorted Frank. 
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“ He isn’t strong enough to fight his own 
shadow. It takes nerve for a man to bea 
bounty-jumper.” 

“That’s right,” acknowledged Noel, and 
the conversation ceased. 

In the morning both boys were quiet but 
deeply interested observers of the new “ help” 
their father had engaged. It was true that 
Hall Bates was a man of medium height and 
that his eyes and hair were dark, but it was 
impossible for either of the twins to connect 
the newcomer in any way with the role of a 
bounty-jumper. The voice of Hall was low. 
He seldom spoke, and his manner was that of 
one who was timid rather than adventurous. 

In the week that followed, whatever sus- 
picions the boys may have had were lost. The 
manner of the new member of the household 
continued so quiet and his work on the farm 
was so steady that it was not possible to think 
of him as being anything else than that which 
he professed to be. 

“Lost any milk lately ?”’ inquired Noel of 
his mother one morning at breakfast. 

“Not a drop,” she replied. “Strange, 
wasn't it? L.lost it three nights running, but 
for a week now not a drop has disappeared.” 

“If that cat drank it all,” suggested Frank, 
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“T don’t wonder. I guess she had enough to 
last her some time. Let me see, three nights 
running would be twelve quarts. A cat that 
drank twelve quarts of milk in three nights 
ought to swear off.” 

“ Stop your joking!” said his mother. “ The 
milk isn’t being taken any more, anyway.” 

Noel, who had taken no part in the con- 
versation, noticed the smile on the face of 
Hall at the words of his brother, but he 
thought no more of his manifest interest in 
the report of the lost milk and at once pre- 
pared for the labors of the day. 

The sole recreations of the boys in the busy 
days on the farm were to be found in the 
gathering of the neighborhood boys at the 
cheese factory, where the exciting events of 
the war were the chief topics of conversation, 
and a little time which was spent in shooting 
at a mark which had been set up on the bank 
of the broad stream which provided the bor- 
der of the pasture. As the cattle remained in 
or near the barnyard during the night, there 
was no danger of any of them being hurt by 
a stray shot. Before the sun disappeared from 
sicht there was every night a half-hour which 
the boys devoted to shooting at their impro- 
vised target. 
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The third night after Hall Bates had be- 


come a member of the Curtis household, he 
joined the boys on the bank of the stream 
and with deep interest watched them in their 
friendly contest. 

‘¢ Five bull’s-eyes out of a possible six,” he 
said, as Frank made his sixth shot. “ How far 
away is your target?” 

“ Seventy-five yards,” replied Frank. 

“Which is the better shot?” inquired 
Hall. 

“‘Noel is,” answered Frank promptly. “I 
have seen him pick twelve Tallman Sweets in 
succession off from the top rail of the fence 
over yonder.” 

“Tn twelve shots?” inquired Hall. 

‘¢ Yes, sir; in twelve shots.” 

“‘ How far away did he stand?” 

“Seventy-five yards.” 

“You both must be remarkably good shots.” 

“ One of us is,” laughed Frank. 

“And so is the other,” joined in Noel. 
“We're not bragging about it, but there is 
no use in saying that we can’t do it.” 

“What kind of a rifle have you?” inquired 
Hall, as he advanced and took the gun from 
Noel’s hands and inspected it. 

“Jt’s one that was made in Birmingham, 
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England, and was sent me by an Englishman, 
who came over here to buy some land on this 
side of the river as well as on the Canadian 
side. I drove him about for two or three weeks 
and he sent the rifle to me as a present. It 
isn’t such a beauty to look at, but it’s the 
best gun I ever saw. Do you want to try 
it?” 

“YT don’t mind,” replied Hall, as he handed 
the rifle to Noel, who at once loaded and re- 
turned it. 

“ What shall I fire at?” 

“ Anything you like except the cattle,” 
laughed Frank. “ There’s a night-hawk,” he 
suddenly added, as the cry of the bird was 
heard and the bird itself was seen swiftly cir- 
cling the place in its search for its evening 
meal. 

Instantly Hall raised the rifle to his shoul- 
der, and with scarcely a pretense of aiming 
discharged the weapon and the bird came 
fluttering to the ground almost at their feet. 

“You can shoot, too, I see,” exclaimed 
Frank cordially. 

“ That may have been just luck,” suggested 
Hall quietly. 

“ Try it on the target,” said Frank. 

The gun was cleaned, speedily reloaded and 
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returned. In response to the suggestion Hall 
fired at the mark, which now was slightly in- 
distinct in the increasing twilight. 

As the report of the gun rang out, both 
boys ran swiftly to the target, and when they 
arrived, Frank exclaimed excitedly, “ You 
struck the bull’s-eye square in the middle! I 
guess it wasn’t any luck that brought down 
that nag bts hawek. Somebody will be after you 
pretty soon.’ 

“ For what ?”’ exclaimed Hall sharply. 

“ Oh, they will want you for a sharpshooter 
in the army.” 

“ And what about you two boys?” 

“We should like nothing better than to go,” 
responded Noel quickly. 

“ Why don’t you enlist, then?” 

“ Father has n’t given his consent.” 

“‘ Has he objected to your going ? ” 

“He hasn’t said so. We’re both of us 
eighteen in a week now, and I’m hoping that 
he is going to think better of it when we’re 
as old as that and the spring planting has all 
been done. Bésides, if you are going to stay 
here, perhaps he will feel that he can do the 
work on the farm without us.” 

“T’m going to stay,” said the man quietly. 
“T’m a Canadian, you know, and I don’t 
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propose to take any part in your family quarrel 
in the States.” 

It was too dark to continue the shooting 
any longer, and all three walked slowly up the 
lane that led along the border of the pasture 
and soon arrived at the side porch in front of 
the kitchen. 

“There’s the sheriff!” exclaimed Frank 
suddenly, as a man came out of the kitchen 
door. “I wonder what he wants now!” 


CHAPTER III 
A TRAP 


“ Heo, boys!” called the sheriff cheerily ; 
“T am still on the lookout for the bounty- 
jumper. Have n’t seen anything of him in the 
last three or four days, have you ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Noel. “ Are you looking 
for the same man you were after when you 
came here first?” 

“Yes, though I have two or three more to 
add to the list now. Who’s your friend?” he 
added, as apparently for the first time he be- 
came aware of the presence of Hall Bates. 

“¢ He is our hired man.” 

“Where did he come from ?” 

“He ’s a Canuck.” 

“ From where ?” 

“ Brockville.” 

“¢ How long has he been working for you?” 

“ About a week.” 

‘Did you know him before he came?” 

“No, sir, but he is all right.” 

“T guess Ill have to take your word for 
it,’ said the sheriff. “I’d like to get a good 
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look at him in the daylight, though. Keep 
your eyes open, boys, and maybe if you catch 
some of these fellows Ill give you a share in 
the reward that the State has offered for every 
jumper we take.” 

“ How much?” laughed Frank. 

“ Oh, I might give you five dollars. That’s 
a good deal of money for a boy no older than 
you.” 

** Did you ever hear the story of the monkey 
that used the cat’s paw to pull his chestnuts 
out of the fire?” laughed Frank. “ You want 
us to take all the danger, do the hard work, 
and then you'll take the ninety-five dollars 
because you are a little afraid that to carry 
around so much money might make us round- 
shouldered.” 

“ All right, boys, I’ll do whatever you say,” 
called the sheriff, as he turned from the house 
and again mounted his horse. “ 'There’s noth- 
ing small about me. I want that jumper more 
than I do the reward. Keep your eyes open, 
and if you find any trace of him let me 
know.” 

After the departure of the officer Hall 
Bates at once went to his room, leaving the 
family seated upon the kitchen porch. There 
in low tones the visit of the sheriff was dis- 
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cussed, but although the question was in the 
minds of both boys, neither made any refer- 
ence to what their visitor had said concerning 
the man who had been a member of the house- 
hold during the past week. 

The following day was rainy, and conse- 
quently it was impossible to continue the plant- 
ing of the corn. There was work in the barn, 
however, to be done, as Mr. Curtis told the 
boys to transfer the hay from one mow to an- 
other on the opposite side of the barn. The 
amount of hay remaining in the spring was 
not great, and the task was accomplished within 
two hours. 

The hay first was pitched from the mow 
onto the floor below and from there in turn 
was tossed by Frank to the mow on his left, 
where Noel and Hall were waiting to mow it 
away. Just before the task was ended, as Hall 
turned to the ladder by which the descent to the 
floor was made, his foot slipped and he would 
have fallen if Noel had not quickly seized him 
by the sleeve of his left arm. There was a 
sound of ripping cloth, but Noel’s effort was 
sufticient to prevent the fall of his companion. 

As Hall regained a place by his side, Noel 
was startled more than he showed, when, glanc- 
ing at the sleeveless left arm of the hired man, 
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he saw, just below the elbow, a huge scar in 
the form of a cross. Instantly the statement 
of the deputy sheriff flashed into his mind, 
and though it was difficult to believe that the 
quiet man before him could under any cir- 
cumstances be the bounty-jumper, Noel con- 
eluded that Hall must be the man for whom 
the officer had been searching during the past 
ten days. Whether or not Hall had been aware 
of the discovery of his younger companion, he 
did not betray his suspicions, though he hast- 
ily drew on the sleeve which had been torn 
from his shirt. 

“1 ’ll have you boys get out the sweet-corn 
seed,” suggested Mr. Curtis, when the task 
of transferring the hay had been completed. 
“ There is a certain unmentionable individual 
who is said to find something still for idle 
hands to do. I don’t want him to come here 
any more than I want that jumper the sheriff 
is looking for.” 

“ What would you do if you should find 
him here?” inquired Noel. 

‘Turn him over to the officer at once,” re- 
plied his father positively. “A bounty-jumper 
is even worse than a Copperhead, and I would 
n’t have either of them around me if I knew 
it. The rain has stopped, for a little while, 
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anyway, and we'll go over to the other 
barn.” 

As the party turned from the barn, Noel 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Here comes our deputy 
sheriff again.” 

As he spoke the lad glanced behind him 
looking for Hall, but the latter was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Noel thought but little of the disappearance 
at the time, and at once turned with his father 
and brother to greet the returning sheriff. 

“Where is that Canuck who is working for 
you?” called the sheriff, as he leaped from 
the back of his horse, and holding the bridle 
in his hands stood before Mr. Curtis and his 
sons. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Curtis; “ he’s 
here in the barn somewhere.” 

“ Well, I want him,” said the sheriff loudly. 

“ What for?” 

“He is that jumper I’m chasing. If he 
isn’t, he “ll have to prove it to me.” 

“How can you tell whether he is or not?” 

“Oh, I have a way to prove that all right. 
You tell him to come here and I'll soon show 
you whether he’s the man I’m after or 
not.” 

But Hall Bates was nowhere to be found. 
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The boys called and whistled, and one of 
them returned to the house, thinking that 
perhaps the hired man had gone to his room. 
For a half-hour the search continued, and still 
no trace of the missing man was found. 

“He cannot have left the barn,” declared 
Mr. Curtis positively. “ Besides, there are no 
tracks in the mud anywhere to show that he 
even stepped outside.” 

“Tf he’s in the barn, then bring him out,” 
ordered the sheriff loudly, his patience mani- 
festly having been exhausted. 

‘‘We have done our best to find him. Per- 
sonally I very much question whether he is 
the man you want.” 

“T’ll take care of that part,” said the sheriff. 
“You bring on your man and [’ll soon show 
you.” 

The search was resumed, but without suc- 
cess. Hall Bates had disappeared ! 

By the orders of the sheriff two of his depu- 
ties also were sent to the Curtis place, who, 
together with Frank and Noel, divided the 
night between them in keeping watch over 
the barn. The watch, however, was as fruit- 
less as the search had been, for when daylight 
came, still no trace of the missing man had 
been found. Hven the sheriff concluded that 
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the bounty-jumper had escaped and that fur- 
ther efforts to find him would be useless. 

At noon, when the boys returned from the 
labors on the farm, for the excitement of the 
preceding evening was not permitted to inter- 
fere with the spring tasks, Mrs. Curtis said to 
Noel, “ You certainly will have to kill that 
cat! The milk has disappeared again.” 

“How much this time?” inquired Noel 
laughingly. 

‘It’s the same pan.” 

“The four quarts? Then it isn’t the cat. 
We decided long ago, don’t you remember, 
that no cat could swallow four quarts of milk 
at one time. If you don’t want to lose your 
milk, mother, you might put it somewhere else 
than in the window,” he suggested. 

The disappearance of the pan of milk, 
though slightingly referred to by Noel, was 
by no means ignored. That night, after he 
and his brother were in bed, he said to Frank, 
“That bounty-jumper is somewhere on the 
farm.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“One thing is that nobody saw him leave 
and the second is that mother is losing that 
pan of milk again.” 

“Do you think he took it before?” 
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“Tm inclined now to think he did.” 

“Then he must have been hiding some 
where here.” 

“That’s right. He must have been. I have 
just thought out a plan by which maybe we 
ean catch the fellow.” 

“T don’t know that I want to catch him,” 
said Frank. “ He seemed such a quiet, peace- 
able chap that it is almost impossible to believe 
that he’s a jumper.” 

“T know it,” acknowledged Noel, “but I 
guess there is no doubt about it. The sheriff 
said, when he was first looking for him, that 
the fellow had a scar like a cross on his left 
forearm.” 

“Did Hall have that mark?” 

“Ness? 

“ How do you an he did?” 

“Why, he shpped from the haymow the 
other day and I grabbed him by the sleeve 
and almost tore it out. The arm was bare and 
I saw that big scar on it.” 

“‘ Well, if he really is a jumper, then I'll be 
glad to have him turned over to the sheriff.” 

“So shall I, and Ill tell you how we can 
get him.” 

“How?” 

“Why, we’ll have to keep watch down 
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there in the pantry. He must be the fellow 
that’s taking the milk, and if he is, why, we 
can get him.” 

“He isn’t as quiet a fellow as he appears 
to be,” suggested Frank. “He has muscles 
like steel.” 

“T know it,” acknowledged Noel, “for he 
threw me one night when we had a tussle in 
the barn after milking. He’s a good deal more 
than he appears to be. I think we had better 
take turns watching the pantry.” 

“When shall we begin ?” 

“Right away. Mother has left the window 
open, and I saw her put the pan just where she 
has had it every night this spring. I’ll go 
down first, and then I’ll come up when it’s 
midnight and ask you to go down for a 
while.” 

Noel accordingly arose and, hurriedly dress- 
ing himself, stole down the dark stairway, 
carrying his shoes in his hand. The house was 
dark and only a faint light came from the 
window of the pantry, which had been left 
open by Mrs. Curtis after she had placed the 
pan of milk where the cool air of the night 
would protect it. This window stood in the 
lower end of the kitchen porch. Below the 
pantry was a covered wagon-house, which had 
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been built under the extension of the roof of 
the main building. Two large corn-cribs were 
beyond the wagon-house, and at their left was 
a large swinging gate which opened into the 
barnyard. 

Noel Curtis took a position near the win- 
dow after he had carefully closed the pantry 
door, doing his utmost to conceal himself from 
the sight of any one who might peer into the 
window. He moved the pan a few inches 
nearer, and then, taking the rope which he 
had brought, formed a noose in one end and 
tied the other to the shelves upon which the 
milkpans were resting. A milking-stool pro- 
vided him a seat, and with the noose ready for 
instant use he began his vigil. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WATCH IN THE NIGHT 


For a time Noel’s interest kept him alert, and 
he was intently listening for any sound out- 
side the building. The frogs in the brook be- 
low the pasture were noisily proclaiming their 
delight over the return of spring, and as Noel 
listened to the tremendous chorus he found 
himself trying to estimate the number of the 
participants. 

Several times he was positive that he heard 
the stealthy step of some one upon the poreh, 
but every time his surmise proved incorrect. 
As the time slowly passed, the novelty of his 
watch gradually lost its keenness. The very 
chorus of the bullfrogs became monotonous, 
and the cry of one, which he believed to be 
the “grandfather of all the frogs,” no longer 
was distinguished above the lesser notes of 
his fellows. 

Once he was convinced that the house cat 
was on the porch, and his interest was revived, 
as, for a brief time, he wondered if, after all, 
his mother’s suspicion might not have been 
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correct concerning the unexplained loss of the 
milk. If the cat was outside, she gave no 
evidence of interest in the milkpan. 

Weary as Noel was, it soon became almost 
impossible for him to remain awake. He placed 
the noose around the outside of the pan and 
then leaned back against the wall, still hold- 
ing one end of the rope in his right hand. 
From nodding, his head gradually fell back 
and the boy was soon asleep. 

He was abruptly aroused from his slumbers 
by the sound of a step on the porch. This 
time there was no mistake, and instantly the 
boy was wide awake. He listened intently. 
The footsteps plainly were heard, but to his 
amazement they seemed to be retreating. He 
glanced at the milk in the pan and saw that 
it was undisturbed, and then quickly leaned 
out of the window and glanced toward the 
barnyard. Passing through the open gate he 
saw a man who he quickly decided was the 
missing bounty-jumper. The moon was almost 
full, and as the sky was cloudless the barn- 
yard was almost as light as day. 

- Instantly running from the pantry, Noel 
sped through the wagon-house and then ran 
swiftly to the gate which the prowler noise- 
lessly had closed after his entrance into the 
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barnyard. Near the great doors of the barn, 
Noel saw the man whom he was seeking. 

“ Hall! Hall!” he shouted, as he still ran 
swiftly toward the man before him. 

The bounty-jumper gave one startled glance 
behind him and then instantly disappeared 
within the barn. 

Aware that his action was perilous, still 
Noel did not hesitate as he followed the dis- 
appearing jumper who now was somewhere 
within the great barn. He was unable to see 
the man, and as he stood for a moment on 
the wide floor of the barn, he peered intently 
all about him. 

His heart was beating furiously, and he 
was trembling in the excitement under which 
he was laboring. The rafters and beams of the 
empty haymow stood out in the dim lght 
almost like ghostly and motionless sentinels, 
and the boards beneath his feet creaked at his 
slightest movement. 

“Hall! Hall!” he called once more. 
“Where are you? What are you hiding for? 
Why don’t you come out like a man and show 
yourself?” 

The appeal, however, did not bring any re- 
sponse. The silence that rested over the well- 
nigh empty building was unbroken. Noel felt 
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himself shivering along his spine, and in spite 
of his efforts to be bold he was trembling in 
his continued excitement, and glanced nerv- 
ously behind him to make sure that the way 
of escape was still clear. 

Hall Bates must be a desperate man, if he 
really was the bounty-jumper whom the sheriff 
was seeking. Mysterious as was his continued 
presence on the farm, and strange as were 
the efforts of the boys and the officers to 
locate his hiding-place, Noel Curtis was aware 
that the man would not be taken without a 
struggle. Doubtless he was armed, and at the 
thought the boy moved nearer to one of the 
large posts as if he was seeking a place of 
shelter. Still the silence remained unbroken. 
For a moment Noel almost was persuaded 
that he had been the victim of a dream, and 
that he had not really seen Hall Bates enter- 
ing the hay barn. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” he called 
sharply, almost as if he was striving to reas- 
sure himself. “If you’re here, why don’t you 
come out and tell me who you are and why 
youre dodging the sheriff ?” 

The questions were unanswered and the si- 
lence still was unbroken. Slowly withdrawing 
from the barn, Noel fastened the great door, 
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and then suddenly changed his plan. Instead 
of ‘returning to the house he walked slowly 
around the barn, looking keenly for evidences 
of the presence of the man who was hidden 
within the building. He was unable to discover 
either the man whom: he was seeking, or any | 
convincing proofs that he had fled from the — 
spot. 

The only direction in which Hall might 
have fled would have been toward the brook 
below the pasture. Noel looked keenly in all 
directions, and particularly scanned the road 
and the bridge which crossed the stream. He 
saw some of the cattle lying on the ground, 
but no other living object was visible. Either 
he had been mistaken and had been the vic- 
tim of his own dream, or Hall Bates still was 
hiding in the barn. 

Returning hastily to the house, Noel noise- 
lessly made his way up the stairs to his room, 
where he awakened his brother. 

“Huh! What? Who is it?” exclaimed 
Frank, as half awake he sat up in bed. 

“ Sh-h-h-h !” said Noel warningly. “ Don’t 
make any noise! Put ssh en clothes and 
come with me right away.” 

“'W hat is it?” whispered Frank, now thor- 
oughly awake and aware from his brother’s 
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manner that something of importance had 
occurred. | 

“T have found the jumper 
low voice. 

“* Where is he?” 

“In the hay barn, — at least, I think he is 
there.” 

“Did you see him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he run into the barn?” 

SV es,” 

“‘ Maybe he came out again?” 

“‘ Maybe he did,” said Noel, “ but I did n’t 
see him. I think he is still there.” 

“Get your gun,” suggested Frank, who 
was dressed by this time and ready to join 
his brother. 

Noel did as he was bidden, and in a brief 
time the two boys were standing in front of 
the large door in the great barn. 

‘“ Frank,” said Noel, “I have been think- 
ing this matter over, and I don’t believe it 
will be safe for us to go in there. Hall can 
see us and we can’t see him, and I have no 
question that he has got something to shoot 
with there, too. If he’s what the deputy sher- 
iff thinks he is, he won’t be taken without a 
fight.” 


2) 
? 


said Noel, ina 
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“That’s right,” acknowledged Frank, who 
perhaps was not unwilling to find some excuse 
for remaining outside the barn. “ We know 
he can shoot, and I don’t want to be his target 
either.” 

“We can watch for a while. You take the 
side toward the brook and I’ll stay on the 
side where the house is, and if we keep our 
eyes open he won’t be able to leave without 
one of us seeing him.” 

The long vigil of the boys, however, was 
unrewarded. Feeling somewhat braver when 
daylight appeared, they threw the barn door 
wide open without making any attempt to 
conceal their presence and entered the build- 
ing. 

“ Come out of that,” called Noel. 

The boy’s tones were loud and showed no 
evidence of fear, for perhaps Noel was not un- 
like boys of other generations, who are prone 
to indicate their absence of fear by the amount 
of noise with which their fearlessness is de- 
clared. 

The hail, however, was still unheeded ; and 
though both boys repeated their demands and 
summoned the bounty-jumper to give himself 
up, the calls all alike were unheard, or, if 
heard, were disregarded. 
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At the breakfast table, Noel related the 
events of the night, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the alarm of his mother. 

“T just knew that couldn’t be a cat that 
took all that milk!” she exclaimed. “I was 
sure of it.” 

“That was why you wanted us to kill the 
cat, was n’t it, mother, — because you knew the 
eat did n’t drink that milk ?”’ laughed Frank. 

Mrs. Curtis smiled and made no response to 
the bantering of her boys, but as she glanced 
at the face of her husband, she saw that Mr. 
Curtis was more seriously troubled than she 
had suspected. 

“Why, father,” she said, “do you really 
think the boys saw that man last night?” 

“YT have no doubt of it,” replied Mr. Cur- 
tis soberly. 

“And do you believe that he was the one 
who took the milk?” 

*¢ Without question,” he answered. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Curtis. “ Then 
he must still be somewhere on the farm.” 

“He won’t be long,” said Mr. Curtis posi- 
tively. “ I must find him because he has taken 
more than the milk you lost.” 

“How do you know?” exclaimed Frank 
eagerly. “ Have you lost anything ?” 
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«« My gold watch is gone.” 

Mr. Curtis’s watch was an object almost of 
veneration in the Curtis household. The never- 
to-be-forgotten time when he had purchased 
it was fresh in the minds of all the members 
of the family. This had been several years 
before the breaking-out of the war and when 
the twin brothers were little fellows. The gold 
watch was worn only on state occasions or on 
Sundays, and was sometimes entrusted to them 
for a few minutes at their urgent request. In- 
deed, on several occasions the boys even had 
been permitted to insert the key and wind the 
wonderful timepiece. Now that the gold watch 
was gone, its loss was almost like that of a 
revered friend. 

The consternation of each member of the 
household was plainly to be seen in the ex- 
pression of his face. 

“If that bounty-jumper stole that watch,” 
said Noel positively, “I hope he’ll fall into 
the clutches of the sheriff and never be able 
to jump his bounty again!” 

“ You don’t want him to jump his bounty, 
anyway,’ said Mr. Curtis, with a smile. “I 
wish you had told me before we finished milk- 
ing that you had seen the fellow last night. 
We might have been on the lookout for him.” 
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“We did look out for him,” exclaimed 
Frank. “ Noel watched from one side of the 
yard and I watched from the other.” 

“‘T believe,” said Noel confidently, “that 
the man is hidden somewhere in the hay 
barn.” , 

“What makes you think that?” inquired 
his father. 

“ Because that is where he went last night, 
and I’m sure he did n’t come out again.” 

“ T don’t know where he could hide,” said 
Mr. Curtis thoughtfully. 

‘Of course you don’t!” laughed Noel. “If 
you knew where he was he wouldn’t be hid- 
den, would he ?” 

“‘ Come on, boys,”’ said their father, abruptly 
arising from the table. “We'll go out to the 
place and see what we can find, anyway.” 

‘Shall I bring my gun ?” inquired Noel. 

“No! No!” said his mother. “I guess you 
won’t need any gun to catch that little fellow. 
There will be three of you, and he is alone. I 
can’t believe he is so bad, anyway.” 

“Not even if he took the gold watch?” 
asked Frank, as he prepared to leave the room. 

When Mr. Curtis and his boys opened the 
door of the hay barn a brief whispered con- 
ference was held. 
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“We'll search the building from top to 
bottom, but we had better keep together while 
were doing it,” said Mr. Curtis. 

“We'd better begin at the bottom and 
work up, had n’t we?” suggested Frank. “If 
we should happen to find him, he would be 
less likely to get away if somebody was below 
him.” 

“That’s right, Frank,’ said his father. 
* We’ll begin with the stalls below.” 

The barn was built upon the hillside in 
such a manner that the building rested in part 
upon the ground and in part upon a stone 
wall, which had been built in to serve as a 
foundation. In the space thus provided were 
several stalls for the horses and a room in 
which some of the wagons used upon the farm 
were kept. 

A careful search here failed to reveal the 
presence of the man whom they were seeking. 
Every manger was inspected and the slide 
down which the food for the horses was sent 
was opened and the boys carefully emptied 
each. They themselves had been accustomed 
in their games almost recklessly to jump into 
these places and descend to the cellar, regu- 
lating their speed by pressing their knees 
against the sides of the slide. 
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The next places to be inspected were the 
haymows. As one mow was empty the task 
was not difficult, and each boy armed with a 
pitchfork began to thrust the implement into 
the hay, which he tossed from one side to the 
other. 

In the midst of their search, suddenly a man 
darted almost from beneath their feet, leaped 
upon the open floor, and turned through the 
doorway with such quickness that he was gone 
almost before the searchers were aware of 
what had occurred. 

* There ’s your man! ”’ shouted Frank, as he 
flung his pitchfork from him. 

“Go on, we'll get him!” said Noel excit- 
edly, leaping from the mow as he followed his 
brother’s example. Running swiftly from the 
barn, he saw in advance of him Hall Bates, 
who apparently was trying to gain the shore of 
the near-by St. Lawrence. 


CHAPTER V_ 
PURSUIT 


Tue bounty-jumper was running with almost 
incredible speed. Neither of the boys was lack- 
ing-in ability as a sprinter, but fleet as was 
their pursuit the speed of the fugitive was 
even swifter. Mr. Curtis, who had joined in 
the chase, was soon compelled to abandon his 
attempt, but his boys ran on with increased 
determination. 

Doggedly they held to their task, but it was 
soon manifest to them both that they would 
be unable to overtake Hall Bates before he had 
gained the place he was seeking. The bank of 
the St. Lawrence was nearly a half-mile from 
the Curtis home. The house had been erected 
upon a knoll, from which the waters of the 
majestic river plainly were to be seen. The 
first light that greeted the eyes of Noel and 
Frank every morning brought with it a vision 
of little wooded islands and of the dark ever- 
greens that lined the shore. 

Near a little cove, which was often flooded 
by the back waters of the St. Lawrence, the 
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twin brothers had erected a small boat-house. 
The small sums of money which they had se- 
cured from the skins of the muskrats they had 
trapped in the winter-time, together with an 
occasional fox-skin, had all been saved until, 
at last, the sum had been sufficient to enable 
them to purchase a light and yet powerful 
eedar skiff. This little boat they had equipped 
with a mast and sail, which could be used 
when occasion demanded, and was the pride 
of their lives. At any time, when an occasional 
holiday had been secured, they had made trips 
in either direction on the great river. They 
had often gone on fishing trips also, and many 
times they had taken their father or mother 
to the Canadian side of the river, nearly five 
miles away. 

There was a fear in the heart of each boy 
that spurred him on in the pursuit of the 
bounty-jumper. As both boys were unarmed, 
if the man who was trying to escape should 
cut loose their skiff and start for the open 
river, there was no way by which he could be 
retaken. Both Noeland Frank were patriotic, 
but the supreme thought in the mind of each 
was of the possible loss of their beautiful little 
skiff, which had cost so much in labor and in 
money. 
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Their worst fears were confirmed when, after 
they had arrived within a hundred feet of the 
boat-house, they saw the man whom they were 
pursuing push the skiff from the shore as 
he leaped on board, and then, standing in the 
stern, with one oar he paddled far out into 
the stream. 

“ Come back here! Bring back that skiff!” 
shouted Noel. 

“ Can’t do it,” replied Hall Bates tauntingly. 
‘“‘T have use for it.” 

“It’s not your boat,” called Frank angrily. 
“Tt’s ours, and you haven’t any right in it! 
Bring it back! Bring it back!” 

“Some day,” retorted the bounty-jumper. 

At the same time he took off his hat and 
bowed low several times, as if he was unable 
to conceal his delight over the discomfiture of 
his pursuers. He beckoned with his right hand 
for them to join him, and when Frank, over- 
come with rage, rushed to the beach and seized 
two or three stones which he threw viciously 
at his tormentor, apparently the delight of the 
man increased. It was manifest that he was in 
no fear. Whether he was armed or not, neither 
of the boys knew. He was, however, free from 
pursuit, and doubtless was aware of the help- 


less plight of Frank and Noel. 
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At last, disregarding their calls and appeals, 
he seated himself, and grasping the oars began 
to row leisurely directly across the great river. 

“YT wish I had my rifle here,” exclaimed 
Noel angrily. “ He would n’t get very far.” 

“There’s no use in crying over spilt milk,” 
said Frank, “though honestly I feel a good 
deal like trying it. The fellow has gone and 
there’s no help for it.” 

“There comes somebody down the river!” 
exclaimed Noel abruptly, as he pointed to a 
little boat, which could be seen not far up the 
stream. 

“That ’s Whitter James,” said Frank, after 
a hasty look in the direction indicated by 
his brother. “The worst Copperhead in the 
county !” 

“That doesn’t help us any.” 

“That’s right. But if he wasn’t such a 
Copperhead he might let us take his boat and 
we d try to catch that rascal who stole ours.” 

‘Do you believe for a minute that W hitter 
James's tub could ever catch our boat?” 

“ Not if we were handling our skiff,” ac- 
knowledged Frank, “but I’m not sure that 
Hall Bates knows all its points.” 

“ Trust him for that! He has n’t been here 
all this week without finding out everything 
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he wanted to know. He knew where we kept 
our skiff. He knew what it could do, too, and 
I should n’t be surprised if he had been using 
it nights.” 

“ But I did n’t know that he knew. He may 
have friends waiting for him.” 

“ Yes, the woods may be full of jumpers.” 

“You can rest easy that we'll never see 
our boat again, or the man either for that mat- 
ter. He’ll get across to the Canadian side and 
then come back into New York State where 
he isn’t known and enlist again and draw an- 
other thousand dollars asa bounty,” said Frank 
bitterly. “ Hello!” he added, “ Whitter James 
is coming ashore. Let’s ask him to loan us his 
boat.” 

Instantly both boys ran down to the point 
where Whitter James was about to land. He 
was a man nearly fifty years of age, tall, spare, 
almost gaunt in form and feature. Several 
years before the outbreak of the Civil War, 
his only child, a boy of twelve, had died, and 
the father, having lost, as he said, every mo- 
tive for living, abandoned the farm which he 
had cultivated since he was a young man and 
had moved to the little village. Here his su- 
preme occupation was discussing the exciting 
events of the times. Assembled with several 
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other village characters in summer-time, they 
occupied a rude wooden bench on the porch 
in front of the village grocery store. There 
the muscles of their jaws were unduly devel- 
oped by the dual occupations of chewing: to- 
bacco and heatedly discussing the merits of 
the various generals and the mistakes which 
had thus far been made in the campaigns. 

“ Let us take your boat!” called Frank. 

“What for?” drawled the approaching 
man. 

“A bounty-jumper has just got away from 
us and he’s stolen our skiff, and is making for 
Canada.” 

“1d do most anything to oblige you boys,” 
said Whitter James, as he stepped ashore, 
holding the painter of his skiff in his hand, 
“but it would be ag’in’ my principles to lend 
any of my possessions for such a work as 
that.” 

“You don’t believe in bounty-jumpers, do 
you, Mr. James?” inquired Noel. 

“T’m not advocating ’em, but at the same 
time, I can’t say as how I blame ’em very 
much. If New York State is foolish enough 
to offer a man a thousand dollars to enlist, I 
don’t blame the fellow who takes the money 
and skedaddles.” 
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“ You’re a patriot, aren’t you?” sneered 
Noel, in high dudgeon. 

“‘T guess I’m about as much of a patriot as 
some of these fellows that talk a good deal 
more than I do.” 

“Will you let us take your boat?” asked 
Frank abruptly. 

‘Sorry, but I can’t do it.” 

“When you say ‘can’t, you mean you 
won't.” 

“Do 1?” drawled Whitter James, his good 
nature apparently undisturbed by the anger 
of the boys. ‘I can’t let you take it, anyhow. 
It’s ag’in’ my principles.” 

* You ought to move down where you be- 
long,” declared Noel impertinently, his anger 
getting the better of his training. 

“T would n’t mind,” laughed the lanky Cop- 
perhead. “If New York State would give me 
one thousand dollars I’d start straight for 
Mason and Dixon’s line.” 

“You don’t think the South had a nght to 
secede, do you?” demanded Noel. 

“Of course I do. Same as I believe that 
Dodd and Perkins, that keep the grocery store 
over at the Corners, have a right to dissolve 
partnership if they want to.” 

“ But the United States is n’ta partnership,” 
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suggested Frank, moved perhaps more than he 
was aware by the way in which the condition 
had been stated by the man before him. 

“Yes, sir! That’s exactly what it is, and if 
one of the parties wants to fall out, why, let 
it. If the North wants to act by itself, let it 
go; and if the South wants to go, then don’t 
stand in the way.” 

“And then you think that after we have 
divided the country into two parts, then each 
part can be divided into two others, and then 
each of these two into others, and so.on, 
until we have nothing but a string of little 
villages?” 

“That’s it, exactly,” laughed Whitter 
James. 

“Fine country to live in that would be, 
would n’t it?” suggested Frank. 

“ That isn’t all of it,” said Noel. “ We have 
agreed to make the United States a country, 
as I understand it. So the whole people went 
to work and built forts, some of them in the 
South, some in the North, and some in the 
West. It was the whole country, too, that 
started the work at West Point, and has kept 
it up. What do you think about the patriot- 
ism of men who have been trained at the ex- 
pense of a Government they are fighting ?” 
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“Tt ’snomore than fair,” said W hitter James 
doggedly. 

“Tf my father and mother,” said Frank, 
“have worked together for twenty-five years 
and one has worked as hard as the other, and 
finally they have the farm paid for and a little 
money in the bank, do you think my father 
would be doing right if he should say to my 
mother, ‘I have gotten tired of you now, and 
so I’ll take the money, sell the farm, and let 
you look after yourself’? I tell you it would 
be just as square as it would be for one part 
of the country to wait until it had taken all 
it could get out of the whole country and then 
say, ‘I have no more use for the rest of you. 
I will go it alone.’ ”’ 

“You might be sorry,” said Whitter James, 
“but you wouldn’t have any right to stop 
them if they wanted to go. The South is n’t 
doing any more than the New England States 
did in the War of 1812, when every one of the 
six States sent men to Hartford, as I under- 
stand it, and at the Hartford Convention they 
got up a document stating that they believed 
the New England States should be allowed to 
defend themselves against the British without 
waiting for the general Government. Then 
they held their meetings in secret, and it is 
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common talk that they plotted to break up 
the Union and form a separate New England 
Government.” 

“ Well, they didn’t doit, anyway, did they?” 
retorted Frank. “ I guess they would have had 
their troubles if they had tried anything of 
the kind. When the whole country has been 
developing the rivers, you don’t suppose that 
any part of the country through which a 
river like the Mississippi flows can say to the 
rest of us, ‘ Well take that river. We like it 
all the better after the work and money have 
been spent on it, and we’ll let you find some 
other way of taking your stuff to the ocean.’ 
Then there’s slavery, too! Kven you won’t 
stand for that, will you?” added Frank ex- 
citedly, as he looked keenly at the man before 
him. 

“JT would,” replied Whitter James, “if I 
thought that was the place where the nigger 
belongs. I saw Sam Miller the other day,” he 
added, referring to a colored boy who had 
recently arrived at the Corners, and had been 
an object of intense interest to many of the 
boys because he was the first black man they 
had ever seen. ‘If hismouth had been a little 
larger, his head would have been an island.” 

Too angry to continue the conversation and 
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hopeless of obtaining permission to use the 
man’s skiff in a search for the escaping bounty- 
jumper, both Frank and Noel abruptly turned 
away and started back toward their father’s 
house. 

“‘ Hall Bates has gone for good and all,” 
said Frank, as the boys stopped for a moment 
near the hay barn. 

“It’s a good riddance, as far as he is con- 
cerned,” said Noel, “ but I hate to think of 
him with another thousand dollars bounty.” 

“So do I, though I think I hate more to 
think of him carrying father’s gold watch with 
him. Where do you suppose he was hiding ?” 

“Tt must have been somewhere in the hay- 
mow. Come on in! Well try again to find 
his hiding-place, if we can.” 

Acting upon the suggestion, both boys 
grasped pitchforks and at once began to make 
investigations in the hay which still remained 
in the mow. 

Their task had only been begun when Noel, 
who was working next to the side of the barn, 
abruptly shouted, “I have found it! Come 
here!” 

As soon as he was joined by his brother, 
Noel threw off some additional hay and dis- 
closed a tunnel, which extended halfway 
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+hrough the mow. The long entrance had been 
held in place by props against the hay. At 
the end of the tunnel was a larger open space, 
where it was manifest the bounty-jumper had 
spent much of his time. As his hiding-place 
was Close to the side of the barn, he had been 
able to see what had occurred outside and 
could detect the approach of any one from the 
road or the pasture. The entrance of the tun- 
nel was from the open space in the centre 
of the barn. A piece of leather had been so 
arranged that it dropped over the opening in- 
side, leaving a foot or more of hay outside. 
By pushing this protection aside the bounty- 
jumper had been able both to see and to hear 
what had taken place in the barn. His plan 
had been ingenious, and the explanation for 
his strange disappearances had now been dis- 
covered. 

“Come on!” said Noel to his brother, as he 
thrust his pitchfork into the hay and tossed 
a part of the covering aside. “ We’ll dig the 
fellow out the way we used to dig out wood- 
chucks,” he added, as Frank entered heartily 
into the task. The passageway was soon un- 
covered and the larger space which had been 
hollowed out also was laid bare. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Frank excitedly, 
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as he abruptly leaned forward and seized an 
object which he had discovered on the floor. 
‘“‘ Here’s father’s watch!” 

“That’s right!” excitedly joined in Noel, 
as he reached forward and took the timepiece 
from his brother’s hand. “ Let’s look around 
a little more. We may find some other things 
that we have missed.” 

“You had better go to the house and tell 
mother to come down here.” 

“What for?” 

“Perhaps she ’ll find some of the milkpans 
she has been missing.” 

“T guess not,’ laughed Frank. ‘ There 
doesn’t seem to be anything around here. 
Come on! We'll go up to the house.” 

The excited boys at once departed from 
the barn, and as they entered the house Noel 
held out the watch which he had recovered, 
and said, ‘ That bounty-jumper forgot some- 
thing.” 

“‘ Where did you get that? ’’ demanded Mr. 
Curtis sharply. 

‘Oh, we dug out the place which Hall had 
made under the haymow and found this watch 
there. It was a slick trick he played on us. 
He had tunneled under the mow and had a 
place where he slept that was under the hay 
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and at the same time was so close to the side 
of the barn that he could look out of the 
knot-holes and see what was going on in the 
road.” 

“He’s a dangerous man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Curtis. “I am glad he has gone, though I 
wish he had gone in the keeping of the dep- 
uty sheriff. He will certainly be taken, how- 
ever, for that kind of a man, when once he 
has begun, never knows when or how to stop.” 

“T hope they do get him,” joined in Frank 
eagerly. 

“They will,” retorted his father; “ but he 
has unconsciously done one thing that will 
mean more for my family and for me than all 
his bounty-jumping ever can mean to New 
York State.” 

As Mr. Curtis spoke slowly and his deep 
feeling was manifest in the tones of his voice, 
both boys became silent as they turned and 
looked at their father in surprise. 


CHAPTER VI 
ENLISTING 


As if to add to the mystery, the boys did not 
find their mother in the kitchen when they 
reéntered the house. She had placed the sup- 
per upon the table and every chair was in its 
place, but Mrs. Curtis was nowhere to be seen. 

“Sit down, boys,” said Mr. Curtis, as he 
seated himself at the head of the table. “ Your 
mother thought she couldn’t be here for a 
little while.” 

Both boys were looking intently into their 
father’s face, which had strangely whitened 
in the last hour, and it was evident that only 
by a great effort was he able to speak so 
calmly. 

“We have decided,” continued Mr. Curtis 
after a brief silence, “ that it is better for both 
of you to enlist. When things have arrived 
at such a pass that a man like Hall Bates can 
enlist and desert three times, it is evident that 
the true friends of our country must show 
themselves. I have hesitated long because 
both of you are young and I need your help 
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on the farm, —at least, I thought I did; but 
the time has come when I must no longer 
think of myself, but of my country.” 

“We’re not so very young,” spoke up 
Noel. “I have read that Washington’s army 
never at any time averaged more than eight- 
een years of age.” 

*“‘ Yes, it was an army of boys, and some- 
times I think that’s the pity of it,” said Mr. 
Curtis. “ But you are practically old enough 
to enlist, and there’s no reason why two such 
young sharpshooters as you are should not be 
doing your part in helping protect your coun- 
try from its enemies.” 

“When are we to go?” inquired Frank in 
a low voice. 

“ To-morrow morning,” said their father. 

Both boys betrayed the surprise which they 
felt and were not altogether able to conceal 
their pleasure in the thought of being enrolled 
so soon among the troops that were at the 
front. 

It was little they knew of the horrors of 
war. The reports that had come to them had 
been chiefly of the exciting experiences of 
some of the young men from the region who 
had enlisted and had returned either on fur- 
lough or because their terms had expired. 
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From some of these raw soldiers there were 
wild tales. Doubtless the distance from the 
scene helped to strengthen the imagination if 
not the memory of the tellers of the wonder- 
ful stories. 

Silence for a little while rested over the 
Curtis household. The boys and their father 
ate their evening meal and were almost me- 
chanical in their actions at the table. It was 
not long before Mrs. Curtis made her appear- 
ance, and though her eyes were swelled and 
her face betrayed the strong feeling which 
possessed her, her tone now was cheery. But 
both boys were aware of the suffering through 
which she had been passing, although there 
was nothing in her manner to betray her sor- 
row or anxiety. 

“It’s no worse for me,” she said, “ than it 
is for thousands of other mothers. The coun- 
try is in trouble, and there is‘no reason why I 
should be spared in trying to serve it. I shall 
expect both of you to do your best, and per- 
haps youll come home with some stripes on 
your arms, or straps on your shoulders. I’m 
going to say to you what an old lady in New 
Jersey said to her boys when they enlisted 
with Washington, — ‘Go, my sons, and if it 
be God’s will that you fall, then I must say 
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God’s will be done, and bear it as other mothers 
bear their sorrows. But there’s one thing 
that I don’t think I could bear, and that is 
that you should be shot in the hinder parts.’” 

It was now the turn for the boys to choke, 
and the eyes of each were brimming as they 
looked at their mother, who seemed to be 
endowed with some mysterious power that 
enabled her to speak quietly in spite of her 
grief. 

In a brief time, however, a different feeling 
prevailed, and the conversation turned upon 
the exciting events of the great struggle. 

“Tt looks as if we should need every man 
the President has called for, and every one 
the State can bribe or draft to go into the 
service,’ suggested Frank. 

“Why do you say that?” inquired his 
father. 

“Why, look at it,” replied Frank. ‘There’s 
Bull Run and Ball’s Bluff —”’ 

“And you forget,” broke in his father, 
“some of the other side of the story. Now, 
let’s for a few minutes just look over the field. 
If I for a moment believed that we should be 
defeated, I should hesitate about letting you 
enlist; but I am so confident that the right 
will prevail that I have no hesitation in letting 
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you go todefend it. Now, bring me your geo- 
graphy, Noel,’ he added. 

The boy obediently arose and went upstairs, 
soon returning with his school geography. 
Two candles had now been lighted and were so 
placed that the maps in the geography, which 
was opened upon the table, could be seen. 

“Now,” said Mr. Curtis, “to begin at the 
beginning, here is Fort Sumter, in South Car- 
olina, which was evacuated April 13, last year. 
It was n’t possible for any defense to be made 
there, so the Confederates took it easily. Two 
days afterward the President called for volun- 
teers. It was six days afterward when some 
of our soldiers were mobbed in Baltimore and 
the first real bloodshed of the war took place. 
The next day the Confederates attacked the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, but, of course, there 
wasn’t any defense for either place. In the ~ 
next two months four of the Border States 
joined those which had seceded.” 

“‘ What States were they ?” inquired Frank. 

“¢ North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas 
refused to obey President Lincoln’s call, not 
because they preferred to secede from the 
Union, but because they believed that the 
United States had no right to force the Gulf 
States that had seceded back into the Union. 
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In the northern tier of the Border States only 
Virginia seceded, and she left the Union for 
the same reason that made the other three 
States go.” 

“ Were n’t there a good many Secessionists 
in Maryland ?” inquired Frank. 

“Yes, there were and are a good many, not 
only in Maryland, but also in Kentucky and 
in Missouri. But there were so many Union 
men there, too, that they held the State in spite 
of the government. In Delaware there were 
hardly any in favor of the Confederate States, 
but in all the other Border States there were 
a good many sympathizers with the South, 
and of course they made lots of trouble. The 
western part of Virginia was strongly opposed 
to secession, and General McClellan crossed 
the Ohio River with a force of Ohio troops 
and cleared the country of many of the rebels 
and then moved into the mountains between 
Hast and West Virginia. Here he beat the 
Confederates in the battle of Rich Mountain 
and in several other engagements, and before 
the month of July was ended he had driven 
all the Confederates out of West Virginia. 
General Lee tried to recover the lost ground, 
but he was beaten back by General Rosecrans, 


who had succeeded McClellan. 
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“Of course, the great battle of Bull Run 
was an overthrow of our troops. About thirty- 
five miles from Washington the overland route 
that runs from Washington to Richmond is 
crossed by a little stream which they call Bull 
Run. Here General Beauregard had posted 
his Confederate army at Manassas Junction. 
The Union army under General McDowell 
reached Bull Run July 21, and forced its way 
across the stream and defeated a good part of 
Beauregard’s army. This was in the morning. 
In the afternoon, before the battle was decided, 
General Joseph E. Johnston brought up a fresh 
Confederate army from the Shenandoah Valley. 
Their men had been better trained than ours 
and a good many of their officers had been 
educated at West Point, while ours were more 
or less civilians. Our half-drilled soldiers were 
panic-stricken and fled in wild disorder toward 
Washington.” 

“ Which had the larger army?” inquired 
Frank. 

“ At first they were about equal, there being 
about thirty thousand on each side, but John- 
ston brought in ten thousand fresh men in his 
army and, of course, that turned the tide. The 
Confederates lost two thousand, while our loss 
was three thousand. The very next day Gen- 
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eral McClellan was called from Virginia to take 
command of the Army of the Potomac. Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, because he was so old, was 
forced to give up his command of all the Union 
armies. Before the end of the year the Army 
of the Potomac numbered one hundred and 
fifty thousand, most of them fairly well-trained 
soldiers. 

“ General McClellan did not attempt to make 
any general advance, but the Confederate line 
was steadily pushed back from near Washing- 
ton to its first position near Bull Run. At the 
same time the Confederate armies in Virginia 
were also increasing and both armies were bus- 
ily fortifying their capitals, so that Richmond 
and Washington were soon surrounded by long 
lines of forts provided with heavy guns. 

“Tt was in August out in Missouri that 
General Lyon at last got control of the State 
by defeating the Confederates in a terrible 
battle near Springfield. It wasn’t very long 
before the Confederates were driven out of 
the State. Then along the coast in the same 
month a naval force with a good many troops 
on board captured Hatteras Inlet and its forts. 
From this place it was easy to attack the neigh- 
boring coast of North Carolina, and in No- 
vember a still larger expedition from Fortress 
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Monroe under Commodore DuPont and Gen- 
eral Sherman captured Port Royal. The ships 
first drove the men out of the forts and then 
the army took possession of them. Of course, 
the strip between Charleston and Savannah was 
easily taken, and in September our fleet seized 
Ship Island, near the mouth of the Mississippi. 
So you see that, in spite of the terrible defeats 
we had last year, most of the fighting was in 
the two States of Virginia and Missouri. It 
is true, our forces were defeated in the two 
great battles of the year, Bull Run and Wilson’s 
Creek, and the Confederates also were success- 
ful in most of the smaller battles, except in 
McClellan’s engagements in West Virginia. 
This year,’ continued Mr. Curtis, tracing the 
places on the map before him as he spoke, 
“there was heavy fighting, first in Kentucky in 
January. Youremember that General Thomas 
defeated the Confederates at Mill Spring so 
badly that they were driven into Tennessee. 
General Grant then moved up the Tennessee 
River toward Fort Henry, but before he could 
enter, Commodore Foote had taken it with his 
gunboats, which had gone with the army up 
the river. A large part of the garrison of Fort 
Henry had escaped by land to Fort Donelson. 
Grant’s army followed these fellows to Fort 
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Donelson, and after very hard fighting cap- 
tured it the 16th of February. So you see the 
whole Confederate line has been broken and 
pushed far back into Tennessee. Nashville is 
full of our troops, and the President has made 
Andrew Johnson provisional Governor of that 
State. Grant’s army was increased to forty 
thousand men, and sent on steamboats up the 
Tennessee River. Grant encamped at Pittsburg 
Landing.” 

“ Where is that?” broke in Noel, who was 
deeply interested in the talk which his father 
was giving concerning conditions in the army 
and in the country. 

“Jt is in the southern part of Tennessee, 
on the west side of the Tennessee River,” ex- 
plained Mr. Curtis, as he pointed out the place 
on the map. “ General Buell was pushing his 
army forward to join Grant, but Johnston, 
who in my opinion was one of the best men the 
South had, attacked the camp at Pittsburg 
Landing before Buell had come. He made his 
attack early in the morning and at first was 
successful. Our men did not think that the 
Confederates were anywhere near them, when 
the whole line rushed upon the camp, coming 
from the woods, and drove our soldiers down 
to the river-bank. There our gunboats sent 
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and this gave the Union men a chance to 
rally. Late in the afternoon and that night 
about twenty thousand of Buell’s fresh troops 
joined Grant. General Johnston had been 
killed during the battle, and the next morning 
the Union forces moved forward and drove 
the Confederates from the field. Really, the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing, or Shiloh, as it 
is sometimes called, is the greatest battle we 
have yet had.” 

“Why is it called Shiloh ?” inquired Frank. 

“The battle really took place at Pittsburg 
Landing, but because a good deal of the heav- 
iest. fighting was done around a little church 
near by, which was called Shiloh, that name is 
sometimes given to the battle. In March, you 
remember, there was a battle fought at Pea 
Ridge, — that’s near the northwestern bound- 
ary of Arkansas,—and with the result that 
hardly any Confederate men were left in Mis- 
souri or Arkansas; but there has been a good 
deal of guerrilla fighting there since, and I 
think there will be a good deal more.” 

“The biggest thing in the war yet,” broke 
in Noel, “is that fight in Hampton Roads 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac.” 

“It may prove to be so,” said Mr. Curtis, 
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“We have only just begun to use ironclad 
vessels. Indeed, the Merrimac was taken from 
our navy yard less than a year ago and made 
into an ironclad ram. Up here in New York, 
Captain Ericsson had been at work on an- 
other ironclad. He called it the Monitor. It 
was the 8th of last month (March) when the 
Merrimac sailed from Norfolk for Hampton 
Roads, where there was a fleet of five of the 
finest of our vessels posted and also a number 
of smaller craft. The fight began as soon as 
the Merrimac arrived, but the Confederate 
ironclad had it all her own way. Our boats 
brought to bear on her a shower of heavy 
shots, but they bounded from her iron sides 
as if they had been rubber balls. She sank the 
Cumberland, and then chased the other vessels 
into shallow water and fired at them just as 
she pleased. It was dark before she had fin- 
ished what she wanted to do, so she went back 
to Norfolk for the night. It looked as if there 
was nothing that could keep her from sailing 
to Washington the next morning if she wanted 
to or even going up along the coast to New 
York or Boston. 

“ Fora while it seemed asif all our coast was 
at the mercy of this monster, but fortunately 
the Monitor arrived at Hampton Roads just 
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two hours after the Merrimac went across to 
Norfolk. No one expected very much of her, 
for she looked so much smaller and weaker 
than the Merrimac. You know, she was low 
in the water and there was just a round tower 
in the centre. But the little Monitor the next 
morning moved out between the Merrimac, 
which had already sailed into Hampton Roads, 
and our fleet, and the desperate fight followed. 
They kept it up for four hours, firing and 
ramming, but neither vessel was able to injure 
the other to any extent. The Merrimac could 
do nothing against her enemy. Finally she 
moved away and steamed back to Norfolk and 
she has n’t been heard from since.’ You can 
imagine how we felt when the telegraph car- 
ried the joyful news everywhere in the coun- 
try: ‘The Monitor has defeated the Merri- 
mac.’ ” 

*¢ When was that battle ? The 9th of March, 
wasn’t it?” inquired Noel. 

“ Yes. Then our forces have been success- 
ful in the capture of Island Number Ten, 
which opened the way for the expedition of 
Admiral Farragut up the Mississippi, and we 
know what he has been able to do there. 


1 The Merrimac did not again come out of Norfolk dure 
ing the war. 
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Along the coast, too, our forces have been 
successful, and St. Augustine and Fort Pulaski 
at the mouth of the Savannah River have 
both been taken.” 

“And where do you think we shall be 
sent ?’’ inquired Noel eagerly. 

‘TY know where you are expected to go.” 

“Where?” said Noel, in still greater excite- 
ment. 

* You'll both be sharpshooters and will be 
sent to join the Army of the Potomac, which 
is now down on the peninsula between the 
James River and the Chesapeake Bay.” 

“When do we start?” 

“To-morrow morning before sunrise.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SHARPSHOOTER 


Tue departure of the Curtis boys for the front 
occurred the following day. Noel and Frank 
were almost in a daze.. Indeed, after they had 
joined the Army of the Potomac, which at 
the time was besieging Yorktown in Virginia, 
when they recalled the events between the 
time when their father had informed them of 
his willingness for them to enlist and their 
arrival at Fortress Monroe, all had seemed 
like a dream. When they, with other recruits, 
had been sent forward to join General McClel- 
lan’s army at Yorktown, even then it almost 
seemed impossible for the boys to realize how 
it had all come to pass. 

The great army of nearly two hundred 
thousand men, the multitude of tents that 
covered the fields, the daily routine of camp 
life, the efforts which were being made to 
bring about the surrender of the historic place, 
which in a way was being besieged, —all were 
novel and of deep interest. As yet there 
were times when Noel almost felt that he 
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would awake and when his eyes would open 
he would behold the low walls and the familiar 
objects in his bedroom in the old farmhouse. 
Even the journey, which had been hurriedly 
made, was blurred in his memory. And the 
cities which he had never seen before, and had 
passed through on his journey, all were so 
confused in his mind that it was difficult for 
him to distinguish between his recollections 
of Albany and the memories of New York 
City. 

Immediately after the arrival of Noel and 
Frank, they were assigned quarters, and with 
others soon were tested in their skill with the 
rifle. Despite the fact that both were exceed- 
ingly nervous, they acquitted themselves with 
great credit. Indeed, their success in hitting 
the bull’s-eye at the extreme distance of the 
numerous tests was so remarkable that they 
received special praise from the officers in 
charge. 

It was now the first day of May. As the 
afternoon sun sank lower in the western sky 
an officer approached the tent of the boys, and 
after glancing about him to make certain that 
his words would not be overheard, entered 
and seated himself on one of the low camp- 
stools. 
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“We shall have some work for you early 
to-morrow morning,” he said. 

Both boys glanced up quickly as their vis- 
itor spoke, but neither asked the question that 
was in the mind of each. 

‘Tt looks,”’ continued the visitor, “a little 
as if the rebels were trying to push out on our 
left. We have discovered several reconnoitring 
parties within the past two days, and I have 
been ordered to select some sharpshooters, who 
are to be stationed in the trees there. They 
are to get as near as possible to the enemy’s 
line, and then, if the attempt is made to 
continue the reconnoitring, the sharpshooters 
will be expected to help keep off the rebels. 
It will be a place of considerable danger, for 
there is a possibility that you may be cut off 
from the army. Johnston has n’t been very 
slow, for he has followed the Army of the 
Potomac pretty closely. Just as fast as General 
McClellan moved from Fortress Monroe with 
his army, Johnston moved down the Peninsula 
so as to hold a position between us and Rich- 
mond. And General Lee does n’t seem to be 
sleeping much of the time either. We believe 
that we stand a good chance to take York- 
town. This is the first fortified place on the 
way from Fortress Monroe to Richmond. The 
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army moved up here early in April and, from 
the appearance of things, I guess the end 
isn’t very far off.” 

“Do you believe the place will be surren- 
dered ?”’ inquired Noel eagerly. 

“T don’t say so,” replied the officer. “ It 
is possible that the rebels may evacuate the 
town. If they should, they would be no better 
than the redcoats under Cornwallis when they 
marched out to surrender to General Washing- 
ton. That was a good many years ago. Let 
me see,” he said thoughtfully, “ how many 
years was it ?— That was eighty years ago,” 
he added. 

“ What are we to do?”’ spoke up Frank. 

“You both have been permitted to keep 
your pet rifles,” replied the officer. “The first 
thing for you to do is to see that they are in 
proper trim. You will be called to-morrow 
morning long before sunrise and you will 
receive your instructions from an orderly or 
from some of the men with whom you will 
go. I have told you about it to-night be- 
cause I want you to have your rifles in good 
shape.” 

After the man departed to inform other 
sharpshooters of their selection, the brothers 
talked over the prospect of the work of the 
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morning, and though neither acknowledged 
any fear, it was nevertheless true that both 
were unusually serious. 

About half-past three o’clock the following 
morning the boys weresummoned byasergeant, 
who conducted them to a place where there 
was a band of fifteen or more men awaiting 
them. There it was learned that several sharp- 
shooters had already been sent to the front. 
No one apparently knew just where they were 
to go or what their duties were to be. It was 
not long, however, before the brothers were 
separated, Noel departing in one direction and 
his brother going with some men to the left. 
The two boys waved their hands at each other 
as a token of farewell, and then, their hearts 
beating rapidly and their eyes and ears alert 
for every unusual sight or sound, they followed 
their leaders as they departed from the place. 

It was not long before Noel and one of his 
comrades were separated from the other men, 
and although the young soldier did not know 
just what the objective point was to be, it was 
evident that the man that accompanied him, 
who was at least forty years of age, had held 
a special conference with his officers and had 
been entrusted with his own instructions. 

On and still on he and the man moved 
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until at last, after a march of forty minutes, 
they apparently were beyond the borders of 
the camp. Upon the word of his companion, 
Noel climbed hastily into the tall oak near the 
place where they had halted. He secured a 
place of shelter high up in the tree. He ob- 
tained a seat by sitting astride of a limb while 
his back was braced against the trunk of 
the tree. He saw his companion move toward 
another oak fifty feet or more distant, and 
he watched him with interest as the soldier 
climbed hastily into the lower branches and 
soon disappeared from sight. 

In the distance Noel discerned the tents of 
the Confederate army. He could also see the 
guards on the other lines. There were appear- 
ances now of life in the camp, for smoke was 
to be seen rising from various quarters, and 
plainly the Confederates were about to pre- 
pare not only for their breakfast but for the 
arduous labors of the day. 

The sharpshooters, who at that time were 
very insufficient in number, had been granted 
greater liberties than any other men in the 
ranks. After they had been assigned to their 
positions, they were told to use their best 
judgment in firimg upon any of the enemy 
that came within range. 
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Noel’s interest in the scene before him for 
a time held his undivided attention, but when 
it became manifest that for the present, at 
least, no one threatened to come near his 
hiding-place, his thoughts gradually wandered, 
though he still maintained a sharp lookout 
upon any man who might approach. 

Still he was wondering where Frank now 
was. Would his twin brother have the same 
feeling which was in his heart about shooting 
a man? It was one thing to fire at a target 
or to bring down a gray squirrel in the autumn 
from the tip of some beech tree for which the 
little animal was leaping. Indeed, it had been 
reported that both Noel and Frank could hit 
a squirrel, no matter how fast it was running, 
if it was within range, while they themselves 
were also on the run. But to shoot a man! 
That was something entirely different! And 
all of Noel’s strength of purpose was required 
to enable him to hold himself in readiness for 
such an act. 

His mind became more serious as his thoughts 
once more turned toward home. He almost 
could see now the faces of his father and mo- 
ther. The expression of suffering upon each 
was something not to be forgotten. He closed 
his eyes for a moment and fancied that he 
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could see his mother moving about the kitchen 
trying to busy herself in the morning tasks, 
but there was a new expression in her face. 
His father he knew would be silent for the 
most part, but such silence did not imply any 
lack of feeling. He pictured the cattle in the 
barnyard and wondered if his father had se- 
cured the help necessary to milk so many cows. 
Then there was the old bridge that spanned 
the stream below the pasture. For a moment 
Noel Curtis almost wished that he was at home 
again. But the recollection of Hall Bates in- 
stantly diverted his mind. A strange experi- 
ence had come to the boys when they embarked 
in New York, because both were positive that 
they had had a glimpse of the face of Hall Bates 
leering at them for a moment from the adja- 
cent crowd. That it was unlikely the bounty- 
jumper was there was the conviction of both 
the young soldiers, but for an instant Hall’s 
countenance apparently had been seen and the 
expression in his eyes had been such that it 
seemed to them that he had recognized them 
both. There had been no time for inquiries, 
and as the soldiers for the front were depart- 
ing at the time, it was impossible for them to 
leave word of their suspicion with the proper 
authorities. Later they were convinced that 
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was still in Canada. 

Noel’s attention now was drawn to a party 
which he could see in the distance, which appar- 
ently was reconnoitring. A half-dozen men on 
horseback had advanced from the main lines 
and for a time seemed to be coming in the 
direction of the place where the young sharp- 
shooter was concealed in the tree. 

Noel suddenly discovered that his arm was 
trembling violently. He raised his gun to his 
shoulder and sighted the enemy in the distance. 
“T might as well try to fire at a bird that’s 
one minute in the sky and the next on the 
ground,” he said to himself dryly. ‘‘ My old 
arm won’t keep quiet. I wonder if I’m afraid.” 

As the Confederate party was still too far 
distant to be within range of his rifle Noel’s 
thoughts a moment later were diverted into 
other channels. Again he thought rather bit- 
terly of the so-called “glory ” of war. What 
sense was there, he angrily demanded of him- 
self, im two men trying to kill each other 
as a method of settling a difficulty between 
them? Was any problem really to be solved 
in that way? Both men might be killed, but 
the problem still would remain. 


Abruptly Noel noted that the party he had 
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discovered in the distance was now rapidly 
approaching. It was evident that they were 
striving to reach some of the outlying  sta- 
tions in order to discover whether or not there 
had been any fresh advances or extensions by 
their enemies. Noel’s sympathy and sentiment 
abruptly disappeared. His heart suddenly was 
filled with anger. The men before him, how- 
ever conscientious they might be in their con- 
victions, were trying to disrupt his country. 
The thought of the old home on the St. Law- 
rence was banished. The trembling in his arm 
no longer appeared. The boy eagerly was 
awaiting the coming of the little Confederate 
band. 

There was no question now that the men 
soon would be within range. They were rid- 
ing swiftly, keeping well together, and Noel’s 
experience enabled him to understand at once 
the quality and mettle of the horses. The fact 
that there had been no firing as yet, although 
it was now nine o’clock in the morning, per- 
haps served to make the little band bolder. 

Noel’s particular attention was drawn toward 
one man who was riding slightly in advance of 
his companions. He was convinced that the 
young leader was not much, if any, older than 
he, but the young sharpshooter’s heart had no 
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compunctions now. Carefully he raised his rifle 
to his shoulder and fired at the young officer. 
At the same moment the rifle of his compan- 
10n, who was hidden in the near-by tree also was 
discharged ; but although Noel was aware of 
the act of his companion, his attention was 
centred upon what was occurring in the little 
band of Confederates. 

The boyish leader suddenly pitched forward 
and fell to the ground, while his riderless horse 
wildly circled the men, as if it was vainly look- 
ing for its master. It was impossible for the 
young sharpshooter to know whether he or his 
companion had been responsible for the down- 
fall of the young Confederate. Several of the 
band now leaped from their saddles, gathered 
for a moment about the fallen soldier, then 
two of them lifted him to a place on the back 
of one of the horses, where he was upheld in 
his position by one man, while another seized 
the leader’s horse by the bridle, and then the 
entire band turned and dashed away from the 
region. 

Noel’s attention suddenly was diverted from 
the sight of the disappearing party when he 
heard the ping of a bullet and was aware that 
it had struck the tree in which he was hiding. 
Indeed, the young soldier was persuaded that 
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if the bullet had been only a few inches lower 
it would have found him in his hiding-place. 
It was instantly manifest that there were other 
sharpshooters in the region, and that the Con- 
federates had posted their men in the trees 
which were growing on the opposite side of a 
large cultivated field in front of him. 

A little puff of smoke could be plainly seen, 
and as Noel hastily reloaded his rifle, he tried 
to ascertain in which tree the man who had 
fired had been hidden. It was possible that 
other men were hidden among the oaks near 
the one from which the shot had been fired. 

His surmises were interrupted by the dis- 
charge of two guns, and he was aware that they 
both had struck the tree which served him as 
a refuge. 

“This is getting too close for comfort,” he 
muttered, as he carefully reloaded his rifle and 
rested it upon one of the branches in front of 
him. 

It would be comparatively easy to select the 
treefrom which the rebelsharpshooter had fired. 
The puff of smoke plainly marked the place, 
although it was impossible to find the exact 
location of the soldier among the branches. 

Suddenly there was a report of several other 
rifles, which were discharged a hundred yards 
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or more to the east of the place where the first 
sharpshooter had been discovered. The bullets 
had not struck the tree in which Noel was 
hiding, but his heart almost stood still when 
he heard a sound in the near-by tree where 
his companion sharpshooter had been sta- 
tioned. There was no cry, but the body of a 
falling man struck one branch after another, 
and then with a dull thud fell to the ground. 
The incident could not be misunderstood. 
Several of the rebel sharpshooters had doubt- 
less entered into a plan to fire at the same time, 
each taking a different part of the tree for his 
target. 

“Tt will be my turn next,” said Noel to him- 
self, as he hastily descended to a place where 
the trunk of the oak tree stood between him 
and the bullets of his enemies. 

He was preparing to descend to the ground 
and go to the aid of his unfortunate compan- 
ion, but as he glanced down at the fallen man 
he saw that he was motionless. It would be 
worse than useless now to make the attempt. 
If the man was dead, he could be of no help 
and he would only be unnecessarily exposing 
himself to peril. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DENNIS AND BOB DAFFY 


Ir was Noel’s first experience in the presence 
of grave danger. There was a certain feeling 
of exhilaration as he recalled the fact that 
the work of his fellow sharpshooter and per- 
haps something of his own had made a stir in 
the lines of the Confederates. The little band, 
which had apparently forced its way to the 
very place from which the bullet had been 
fired that had caused the death of the young 
leader, had shown its bravery as well as its 
skill in the use of rifles. 

Noel Curtis, as he looked down from his 
hiding-place, was impressed both by the appar- 
ent fearlessness of the men below him and 
also by the extreme youth of every one in the 
band. Apparently not one was more than 
twenty years of age, while some of the most 
active were boys of only fifteen or sixteen. 

His own position, however, was one of such 
manifest peril that the trembling boy clung 
tightly to his place, crouching closely against 
the gnarled trunk and doing his utmost to 
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prevent the discovery of his presence by his 
enemies. The young sharpshooter was so 
deeply in earnest in striving to protect himself 
that he was scarcely aware of the meaning of 
the snatches of conversation which he oceca- 
sionally overheard among the men below him. 
From occasional expressions, such as ‘ Mc- 
Clellan has left the way open toward Williams- 
burg,” “The siege will be a failure,” “ We 
can withdraw any time we want to and the 
line of march will be apparently protected,” 
he concluded that the Confederates were some- 
how strangely confident that they were in no 
peril from the siege of Yorktown. 

These expressions, together with an occa- 
sional word that seemed to indicate no ver 
great respect for the leaders of the Fede. 
forces, were heard without being fully com- 
prehended by Noel Curtis, as he clung tightly 
to the huge oak limb which provided part of 
his hiding-place. 

It became manifest, too, in a little while 
that the Confederates had thought that in the 
death of Noel’s companion sharpshooter they 
had killed the only man who they seriously 
thought had troubled the scouts from the 
camp that had ventured into the region. 

If this conjecture was true, then Noel be- 
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lieved that there was a possibility of the men 
failing to discover him in his place of refuge. 
He was confident that his body was almost 
entirely hidden by the branches and leaves of 
the tree, and though he had his pet rifle in 
such a position that he could use it instantly, 
if occasion required, he was now hopeful that 
he would be left to himself. In that event, as 
soon as the enemy withdrew he would de- 
scend from his perilous position and make his 
way to his companions, who were posted in 
another part of the field. 

A half-hour afterward the little band of 
Confederates departed, and though Noel sev- 
eral times was tempted to fire at them, as they 
withdrew from the place, he decided that 
such an attempt on his part would be fool- 
hardy. 

It was the middle of the afternoon now. 
When he had first been stationed at the place 
he had been told to return to the camp at 
noon. His canteen of water and the hardtack 
he had brought with him had staved off the 
feeling of hunger and thirst, but he was more 
than glad at last to descend cautiously from 
his place of investigation and make his way 
toward the camp where his company had last 
been stationed. 
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His way led him directly along the border 
of a cornfield, and as he ran near the bushes 
that grew rank at the lower end of the field, 
his speed increased as a sudden fear possessed 
him that behind the brush some rebel sharp- 
shooter might be concealed. Such an event, 
the young soldier had to acknowledge even to 
himself, was no more than he had a right to 
expect. If he himself had been stationed 
where he had been able to take off an occa- 
sional straggler from the Confederate camp, 
what right had he to expect to escape a sim- 
ilar possibility from the sharpshooters of the 
enemy ? 

Noel was not surprised when he drew near 
the road to discover not far in advance of him 
a blue-coated soldier, whom he recognized as 
Dennis O’Hara. Dennis was also one of the 
sharpshooters that had been sent beyond the 
lines, and as Noel had met him several times 
in their preliminary tests, he was strongly 
drawn to the big-hearted young Irishman, 
whose brogue proclaimed the fact that his 
coming from the Emerald Isle had been of 
recent date. 

“ Shure, it’s Noel!” exclaimed Dennis, as 
he recognized his companion. “ And what is 
it youve been after doing?” he added. 
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‘Same as you, I guess,” said Noel. “I went 
out with Clark Jacobs, but I have come back 
alone,’ he added in a low voice. 

“ And why didn’t Clark come back wid 
yez?”’ 

‘He was shot.” 

“Shure, that’s too bad!” said the kind- 
hearted young Irishman, who was not much 
older than Noel. “ How did it happen? ” 

“The Confederates must have seen the 
smoke from his gun when he hit the young 
captain who was heading the exploring party 
that came near the place where we were hid- 
ing. The officer tumbled off his horse and in 
a little while his men surrounded the tree 
where Clark was hiding.” 

“ And did he not drop anny of thim ?” 

*“‘ Yes, he did,” replied Noel. “ He shot two, 
but that seemed to make the others all the 
worse. They surrounded the tree and fired 
from every angle, and so, of course, they got 
him.” 

“What was you doing all the while?” in- 
quired Dennis. 

‘JT tried to do my part,” replied Noel. “ But 
I did n’t seem to be able to draw their atten- 
tion to me. They were set upon getting 


Clark.” 
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“ And they did?” 

‘Yes, they got him. Poor fellow, he’s out 
there lying face downward under the tree, 
just as he fell.” 

“Oh, well, ’tis the fortune o’ war,” said 
Dennis, striving to speak lightly. “ Every 
man has to take his chance. Hello!” he sud. 
denly added, “here ’s some rebels who have 
got inside our line.” The young Irishman 
laughed, as he pointed to a small boy and girl 
who were approaching with several pies held 
in their hands. 

“How do you sell your pies?” called 
Dennis. 

“Nine cents,’ replied the girl promptly. 
And then she added, “If we can’t get nine, 
we ll take eight, that is what mother told 
us. 

The small boy turned quickly to his sister 
and whispered, in a tone which was plainly 
heard by the two young soldiers, “ Hush-sh ! 
Nine cents is the price.” 

“ But I shan’t give you more nor eight,” 
said Dennis, his eyes twinkling. “I can’t 
afford it.” 

“ But I want nine,” said the girl. 

“ How old might you be?” said Dennis, as 
he glanced at the demure little maiden. 
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“Ten, and Conner, my brother here, is 
nine.” 

“JT did n’t think you were so old,” laughed 
Dennis. “ But since you are, | think I’ll give 
you eight cents for one pie and nine for an- 
other.” 

The bargain was completed, and possessed 
of the pies the two soldiers moved across the 
field until they seated themselves in the shade 
of the tall trees that grew along the farther 
border. 

“1’m having a better time now than I had 
last night about eleven o’clock,” said Dennis, 
as he bit off a large piece of the pie which he 
had bought, an example which his companion 
also followed. 

** What was the trouble then ?” Noel man- 
aged to inquire. 

“Why, about eleven o’clock Captain Hare 
rode along the picket line where I was on 
post. You see the captain is a very haughty 
man. If the company should take him at half 
his own valuation, I’m afraid there would n’t 
be room for anybody else in the army except 
Little Mac.” 

“What was he doing along the picket 
line?” inquired Noel. 

“ Why, he was doing the grand rounds,” 
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replied Dennis; “and as he came near me I 
called out to him, ‘ Halt, there!’ His horse 
understood and tried to stop, but Captain 
Hare kept righton! ‘ Halt! Who goes there?’ 
I shouted again, clicking my gun as I called 
out. The captain understood what the ‘ click’ 
meant and it brought him up in a minute. 
‘You careless scoundrel !’ he yelled, ‘ have n’t 
you been told to challenge any man before 
he reaches you?’ ‘Who comes there?’ I 
called out, trying to show him that I was well 
informed about what to do. ‘The grand 
rounds,’ says the captain, ‘ but you—’ ‘ Then,’ 
says I, ‘give the countersign.’ Then the cap- 
tain, scared-like, calls out, ‘“ Austerlitz,” but 
you—’ ‘Correct,’ says I. ‘Now, then,’ says 
the captain, ‘I have given you the counter- 
sign, but I want to know why you did n’t chal- 
lenge me as soon as you ought to have done.’ 
‘I did,’ says I. ‘No, you did n’t,’ interrupted 
the captain, speaking in tones so loud the 
Confederates might have heard him in York- 
town. ‘But I did, sor,’ says I. ‘ Not a word, 
sor, says he, ‘I know you did not.’ ‘Nota 
word, sor,’ says I, ‘I knowI did.’ Then the 
captain yells ‘Wuar!’ so that I had to ex- 
plain that I did challenge him whether he 
heard me or not —‘ How dare you!’ he brea! 
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in, and then I says, ‘How dare you, sor?’ 
That did n’t plase the little captain any, and 
he did n’t let me finish the sentence, for he 
broke in, ‘ You impudent — What is your 
name?’ Then I addresses him with, ‘My name 
is Terrence McGlifferty.’ ‘Ill see that you 
suffer to-morrow for your impudence, young 
man, said the captain. ‘Exactly,’ says I. 
‘What!’ sayshe. ‘ Yis, sor,’ says I. The cap- 
tain seemed to be getting madder now, and 
then he calls out, ‘ You infernal rascal! I have 
a mind to shoot yez.’ ‘I’ve just been thinkin’ 
of shooting you,’ says I; ‘I’m ordered not to 
allow any disturbance along the line, and sure 
you ve been making a plenty.’ That seemed 
to put a new idea into his mind, and he rode 
on, swearing as he did so that he would have 
the man court-martialed and shot for disobey- 
ing his superior officer’s command.” 

“What happened the next day ?” inquired 
Noel, smiling at his companion. 

“ Why, the next day,” said Dennie, with a 
wink, “ there was an order issued for the arrest 
of a private named Terrence McGlifferty on 
the charge of having threatened the life of 
Captain Hare.” 

“ Did they arrest you?” laughed Noel. 

“Not yit, sor,” replied Dennie soberly. 


a 
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“The man by that name has n’t shown up. I 
understand that Captain Hare has been mak- 
ing some investigations, but he has n’t found 
his man yit.” 

“That ’s too bad,” laughed Noel. “You 
would be ina bad fix if there should happen 
to be somebody of that name in one of our 
companies.” 

‘So I would,” said the good-natured Irish- 
man, every freckle on his face plainly shining 
in the light of the afternoon sun and taking 
on a tint not unlike the color of his hair. 

“Hold on,” added the young Irishman sud- 
denly, as he leaped quickly to one side of the 
path which they were following. ‘See what I 
have found, will ye!” Holding his arms aloft, 
Dennis displayed a blacksnake that was nearly 
four feet in length. He held the long reptile 
by the back of its head and its squirming ap- 
parently did not alarm the young soldier. 

“Let go of it! What do you want that 
slimy snake for?” called Noel. 

“T want to take him back to camp with me,” 
said Dennis. 

The young Irishman, in spite of his appar- 
ent lack of fear, was handling his captive with 
extreme caution. It was impossible for the 
snake to bite him, although Dennis was hold- 
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ing its head in such a position that it was not 
more than twelve inches distant from his face. 

“YT have been thinking,” said Dennis, ad- 
dressing the reptile, “that maybe it would be 
after hilping yez somewhat if I should pull 
your teeth. *T’ would take ye away from temp- 
tation, and besides, you would n’t be able to 
harmannybody.” Dennis placed the thumb and 
finger of his left hand about the neck of the 
snake in such a manner that, as he gradu- 
ally tightened his grasp, the snake opened its 
mouth gasping for breath. Then with the 
thumb and forefinger of his right hand, Den- 
nis pulled or broke the teeth of the reptile, 
and made it harmless, though its anger was 
as great as before. Indeed, as Dennis slightly 
relaxed his hold of the neck, the blacksnake 
almost succeeded in squirming to the ground ; 
but the young Irishman was upon him in a 
moment and quickly secured his captive again, 
though the angry snake was darting its forked 
tongue at its captor in the most unfriendly 
manner. 

Still holding the snake in his hand, though 
he thrust his hands behind his back, Dennis 
and his companion were now approaching the 
quarters of the company to which they be 
longed. 
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Dennis in a low voice, as he saw a half-grown 
Negro boy, who served as an assistant to the 
cook, approaching them. The Negrolad glanced 
indifferently at the two soldiers and was about 
to pass them without a word, when Dennis sud- 
denly seized the snake by its middle so that 
it was able to rear its head aloft, and then with 
a wild yell the soldier swiftly started toward 
Bob Daffy. 

Bob turned and looked at the approaching 
man, and as soon as he discovered what was 
in his hand, his eyes almost started out in ter- 
ror. His teeth were chattering, and if the word 
of Dennis afterward was to be believed, even 
the wool on his head became straight in his 
abject fear. 

In a moment, however, Bob’s feeling of ter- 
ror overcame all other emotions, and with a 
wild cry he turned and fled toward a little 
stream not far away. 

Dennis, however, instantly was in full pur- 
suit. The cries of the young Negro had at- 
tracted the attention of several of the strag- 
gling soldiers, and with loud laughter they now 
joined in the chase. Fear seemed to give Bob 
additional power, as well as a new incentive, 
as stumbling, falling, slipping, and yet every 
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time somehow contriving to regain his upright 
position, he fled with increasing speed toward 
the water. The speed of Dennis, however, also 
had increased, and it was manifest to every 
one that he was steadily gaining upon Bob. 
The Negro emitted several screams of terror, 
which were answered by loud yells from Den- 
nis. Meanwhile the soldiers were adding their 
words of encouragement both to the young 
Negro and to his pursuer. Not more than two 
yards now intervened between the black boy 
and the young Irishman, and it was plain to 
all that the possibility of Bob’s escaping from 
the tormentor was not strong. With one final 
yell of terror, Bob Daffy, gaining the borders 
of the little stream, turned and gave one look 
at the open-mouthed blacksnake and then 
threw himself headlong into the water. 


CHAPTER IX 
SHARPSHOOTING 


Tue splash that accompanied the disappear- 
ance of the young Negro cook was followed 
by the action of Dennis, who threw the black- 
snake into the water at the very place where the 
woolly head had sunk. Among the laughing 
crowd that had followed the terrified young 
Negro and the good-natured Irishman were 
several dusky companions of Bob. Fearful that 
the young Irishman’s attention would soon be 
turned to them, they stood back among the 
soldiers, who were now on the bank waiting 
for Bob once more to appear. 

The terror of the Negro cook increased 
when, as he rose once more above the sur- 
face of the water, 1t so chanced that his face 
reappeared at the very place where the squirm- 
ing snake was looking for a refuge. As the 
woolly head appeared, the snake suddenly 
wound itself about his neck and shoulders. 
This unexpected action was followed by screams 
of terror from the spluttering Bob and evoked 
a chorus of shouts and cries of approval from 
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the interested spectators. The water was shal- 
low, and as the bottom of the stream was 
covered with thick mud, Bob Daffy’s efforts 
to rid himself of the slimy reptile stirred the 
mud in such a manner that the color of the 
water was soon transformed. 

Dancing up and down and plucking wildly 
at the snake, Bob lustily yelled for help. 
“Take him off! Kill him! Help! Help!” 
called the young Negro; and then, as his foot 
unexpectedly found an unusually soft place in 
the mud, the cries were lost in the splashing 
which followed when Bob was thrown forward 
upon his face. 

Recovering his foothold once more, he 
stumbled to the bank, where friendly hands 
were extended to aid him, and Dennis at once 
regained possession of his pet. Bob gave one 
long look of alarm at the snake in the hands 
of his enemy and then, breaking away from 
the assembly, fled back to the camp with such 
speed that there was no hope even of Dennis 
overtaking him. 

The laughing crowd followed Dennis as he 
led the way back to the camp. Cheering him 
enthusiastically for the diversion which he had 
provided, every soldier still took pains to keep 
a sufficient distance between himself and the 
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fun-loving Jrishman, to prevent the black- 
snake from changing its resting-place. 

Unknown, or at least unobserved by the 
most of his followers, Dennis suddenly took 
his slimy companion from his arm, and thrust 
the crawling reptile up his sleeve. Thenasthe , 
party drew near the camp Bob Daffy’s supe- 
rior officer, the head cook, Sambo Gumbo, as 
he was known among the soldiers, laughingly 
greeted the young Irishman. “ Yo’ surely did 
skear Bob Daffy,” roared the fat black man. 
“JT never saw a nigger turn white, like Bob 
Daffy did.” 

“That ’s so, Sambo?” inquired Dennis, as 
he stopped and placed his hand quietly upon 
the shoulder of the grinning cook. 

“Yas, sir! Yas, sir!” replied Sambo. “ He 
surely was skeared.” 

“But it was only a snake he saw,” sug- 
gested Dennis. 

“Yas, sir! Yas, sir!” replied Sambo. “It 
sure was some snake, but Bob Daffy was more 
skeared than he had a right to be.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of snakes?’’ inquired 
Dennis quietly. 

“No, sir! No, sir!” promptly replied the 
grinning Negro. “TI isn’t afraid of any of the 
snakes in this yer part of the country.” 
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“T’m glad you are not,” said Dennis so- 
berly, as he opened the sleeve of his coat suffi- 
ciently to enable the hidden snake to crawl 
forth. As he did so, Dennis lifted his hand 
from the cook’s shoulder and held it before 
Sambo in such a manner that the head of the 
snake, which instantly appeared from the open 
coat-sleeve, was directly in front of the face of 
the over-confident black man. 

“Yas, sah! Oh! On! OH! Help me, sah! 
Take him away!” 

“Certainly,” replied Dennis, without mov- 
ing his arm. “It’s a hot day, as you say, old 
coon.” 

“Don’t let him bite me! Take him away,” 
pleaded Sambo, as the snake’s head almost 
touched his black nose. 

The shouts of the watching soldiers, the 
expressionless face of Dennis, and the look of 
terror in Sambo’s open countenance, caused 
even Noel, who sympathized with the terrified 
cook, to laugh almost as heartily as his com- 
panions. 

The day was intensely warm, and the cook, 
who was fat and unable to move quickly, was 
in no condition to flee from the place. Beads of 
perspiration were standing upon his forehead 
and his face was shining in his excitement. 
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Dennis had carried his prank as far as he 
desired when suddenly he was aware that Cap- 
tain Hare was approaching the place, brought 
thither doubtless by the noise of the boyish 
soldiers and their shouts of approval for the 
rough entertainment which Dennis was pro- 
viding. | 

Apparently fearless of being recognized by 
the captain with whom Dennis had had the 
fruitless controversy of the preceding evening 
when he was on guard, the young Irishman at 
once approached the pompous officer and said, 
“How do you do, Captain? Hot day, isn’t 
it?”’ At the same time he extended his hand, as 
if he was desirous of emphasizing his friendly 
greeting with the officer by shaking hands. 

“How are you?” said the captain, some- 
what stiffly, at the same time extending his 
hand to the soldier, whom it was manifest he 
had not recognized. 

The watching men were all silent now, fear- 
ful that even Dennis had gone too far in his 
practical joking; but Dennis, to all appear- 
ances, was unmoved by the pomposity of the 
officer and the manifest interest of his com- 
panions. 

As Captain Hare extended his hand to 
grasp that of the expressionless Dennis, the 
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black shining head of the serpent, its bead- 
like eyes staring straight into the face of the 
officer, protruded from Dennis’s sleeve and 
even touched the captain’s hand. 

“ Oh!” shouted the captain, as he abruptly 
leaped back from the place where he was 
standing. “ Fires and furies! What do you 
mean, sir?” 

“T’m begging yer pardon, sor,” said Den- 
nis. “I didn’t think it could get out. ’Tis 
lucky you saw it, for it might have bit ye.” 

“ Has it got teeth?” demanded the oflicer, 
who evidently was desirous of withdrawing 
from the place, but was also in fear of creating 
a false impression among the spectators for 
the reason of his speedy departure. 

“Vis, sor,” replied Dennis, “ a whole mouth- 
ful.” 

“T want you to have a care how you act,” 
said the captain with dignity. “ I like fun, but 
you must n’t go too far.” 

“ All right, sor,” said Dennis promptly. 
“1 ll pull his teeth before I shake hands with 
you again.” 

“You would better pull the snake out along 
with his teeth. I don’t like that kind of a pet. 
Never again offer me your hand when you 
have a snake in your sleeve.” 
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“Ill give you my word, Captain, that I 
won’t. I’ll be holding it in my hand itself.” 

The captain had now turned his back and 
was walking away when Dennis called after 
him. “Oh, say, Captain, did yez find the man 
last night that ye was looking for?” 

‘What man?” demanded the captain, in- 
-stantly stopping and looking sharply at his 
questioner. 

“Why, one of me friends told me you was 
looking for Terrence McGlifferty.” 

“Tam!” almost shouted the officer. “ Do 
you know where he is?” 

“Not yit, sor,” replied Dennis, his face still 
expressionless. “If I find him, shall I be 
after telling him that Captain Hare is looking 
for him?” 

“Yes, yes, send him to me at once if you 
find him.” 

The officer, however, was now so far away 
that Dennis no longer cared to continue the 
conversation, and besides his attention was 
drawn by his companions to an approaching 
soldier, who was familiarly known in the camp 
as Jimmie Shields. Unmindful of the rules 
of the camp, Jimmie had been spending some 
time with a certain canteen, which he had 
secured from the tent adjoining his own, 
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and it was plain, as he drew near, that he was 
now in a maudlin condition. 

“ Just watch me,” whispered Dennis to 
some of his followers. “”T is teaching Jimmie 
Shields a lesson Ill be doing now.” 

Saying no more, Dennis at once turned to- 
ward the approaching soldier, whose condition, 
it would seem, as he drew nearer, was even 
worse than at first had been suspected. 

“ Jimmie,” said Dennis soberly, “it’s my 
opinion you’re drunk.” 

“‘ No, sir,” replied the soldier slowly, shaking 
his head as if he were deliberating over the 
statement of Dennis. 

“T’m warning yez,” continued Dennis, 
“ye’re not only violating the rules of the 
camp, and breaking the heart of Little Mac, 
but ye’re bringing sorrow on your own head 
and on the hearts of us all. It’s my opinion 
that you’ll have to be shut up in the guard- 
house with delirium tremens.” 

Jimmie laughed derisively, but suddenly 
the expression of his face changed. Dennis 
had raised his hand in such a manner that the 
snake was once more slowly crawling from the 
sleeve of his coat. As the body of the reptile 
extended several inches beyond the coat-sleeve 
and the shaking head was slowly swaying from 
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one side to the other, Jimmie’s manifest per- 
plexity soon gave way to the abject terror 
which now possessed him. Half-erying, half- 
shouting, he looked first at the snake and then 
at the young Irishman, as he exclaimed, “Oh! 
I’ve got ’em again! I’ve got em again! What 
will become of me? I’ve got ’em again!” 

The shouts of laughter suddenly seemed to 
work a change in Jimmie’s feelings. Instead 
of the fear which had possessed him and the 
conviction that what he saw emerging from 
Dennis’s sleeve was not real, he suddenly con- 
cluded that it was a real snake that was gazing 
into his face. 

Jimmie was a powerful soldier and he was 
acknowledged the best wrestler in Com- 
pany F. 

Abruptly darting forward, Jimmie suddenly 
seized the snake by its head, while Dennis 
still clung tenaciously to the middle of the 
slimy body. The two men then began a strug- 
gle for the possession of the innocent cause 
of all the disturbance. 

“Don’t you hurt me friend,” shouted 
Dennis. 

“T’m not fighting for your friend, but Ill 
show you what’ll happen before I’m done 
with him,” retorted Jimmie, once more striving 
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to pull the snake from the hands of his com- 
panion. 

Suddenly Dennis pulled the blacksnake in 
such a manner that the slimy reptile slipped 
from Jimmie’s hands. Instantly Dennis waved 
the snake, which was nearly four feet in length, 
above his head, and then struck the drunken 
soldier across the face with it in such a 
manner that the snake cracked like a coach- 
whip. 

“ Ouch!” roared Jimmie, rubbing his face. 

“JT didn’t go to do it,” said Dennis soberly. 

“You did! You did!” retorted Jimmie. 
[Jl smash you to smithereens.” 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t, Jimmie,” pleaded Dennis 
mockingly. “ I did n’t go to do it.” 

“T’m going to do it!” retorted Jimmie, as 
the assembly quickly showed its approval. 

“ Not now, not now. You had better wait 
until you'll be sober,” called Dennis, as he 
started in apparent fearfrom the place. “ You’ll 
see more snakes than this,” he called back. 

Jimmie was now in full pursuit, and as Den- 
nis led the way once more toward the stream 
from which Bob Daffy had recently been res- 
cued, the crowd laughingly joined in following 
him back to the bank. 

Dennis was running rapidly and the maudlin 
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soldier was doing his utmost to overtake him. 
As they drew near the bank of the stream, 
Dennis suddenly turned to one side, while his 
pursuer, unable to check the speed at which 
he was running, fell forward with a resounding 
splash into the water. 

The stream was still muddy from the dis- 
turbance which Bob Daffy had created, and 
as Jimmie fell, at first it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether he was stuck fast in the mud, or 
merely was hidden from sight by the reddish- 
brown water. 

Friendly hands, however, were at once ex- 
tended to the unfortunate man, and he was 
speedily drawn to the shore. He was a woe- 
begone object, and the laughter of the men 
broke forth afresh at the sight; but the effect 
of his unexpected bath had made the man 
sober. He was not ill-natured, as he replied 
to the bantering of his friends and with them 
returned to the camp. 

It was on his return that Noel discovered 
his brother Frank approaching, and in his 
anxiety he ran forward to inquire what expe- 
rience had befallen him, and whether or not 
he had been harmed by the bullets of the 
enemy. Frank had been as free from trouble 
as his brother, and in the place where he had 
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been stationed had not even been called upon 
to fire upon any of the men in gray. 

That night in their tent, the stirring expe 
riences of the day were talked over, and it was 
through Noel’s suggestion that the brothers 
obtained permission the following morning to 
go together to the line which was to be occu- 
pied by the sharpshooters. 

There was a partly concealed air of excite- 
ment in the army, due to the so-called “ Siege”’ 
of Yorktown, but there were also times and 
places when it would be difficult for one to 
conjecture that a battle was in progress. 

This feeling of partly suppressed excite- 
ment possessed the twin brothers, when early 
the following morning they were ordered to 
go, together with others, to a place still far- 
ther distant from the main camp than the one 
they had occupied the preceding day. They 
soon discovered that the sharpshooters were 
to be stationed along the line. None of the 
enemy was in sight, and just why the men 
should be placed as they were was something 
of a mystery to the young sharpshooters. 

However, they obediently took their places, 
Noel and Frank climbing high into the same 
tree. Two or three small boards had been se- 
cured, which were placed across the branches, 
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high in the tree and close to the trunk, and 
the boys were able to secure a firm foothold. 

Frank was deeply pleased when he discoy- 
ered that their work was likely to be light. 
Eager as he was to do his part, and excited 
as he had been by the new experiences, still 
the act of firing at another man was some- 
thing for which he was not yet fully prepared. 
Noel, however, did not share in this feeling, 
and Dennis, who had been selected as one of 
the sharpshooters, apparently did not under- 
stand its meaning at all. 

There was no need now to caution the 
young Irishman to be serious. Every trace of 
his tendency to practical jokes had disappeared. 
Indeed, there was no one in the entire body 
of fifteen men who was more serious than was 
Dennis himself. 

When they arrived at the destination they 
were seeking, the men were stationed at va- 
rious places along the line that extended a 
quarter of a mile. The twin brothers, as has 
been said, were in the same tree. In another 
tree, only a few yards distant, was Dennis. 
Beyond him in an improvised pit was stationed 
the fourth man, while behind the dead brush 
that lined one side of a cornfield several of the 
other men were concealed. 
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When the positions at last had been taken 
by the men who had been assigned to them, 
there began a long and tedious wait. Indeed, 
it was impossible for either Frank or Noel to 
see any of the Confederate troops in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. Far away there was a 
sound of firing, but even that sound was 
heard only at intervals and the reply to it was 
at no time very vigorous. 

In low tones the boys talked over the va- 
rious experiences through which they had 
passed, and Noel’s interest was keenly aroused 
when Frank said to him, “I felt sure, this 
morning, that I passed the bounty-jumper, 
who got away from us on the St. Lawrence. 
You know we thought we saw him once 
before.” 

“Did you speak to him?” inquired Noel 
quickly. 

“T tried to, but he looked at me in such a 
way that I lost my nerve.” 

“ How was that?” 

‘Why, he pretended not to know who I 
was, and said that he had never seen me be- 
fore, and then he got two or three of his 
messmates to say that he had been down here 
for a month or more. If that is all so, of 
course I haven’t anything more to say; but 
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if one man ever looked like another, that fel- 
low certainly looked like the bounty-jumper 
that fooled us all back home.” 

‘Well find out more about him to-morrow,” 
said Noel. ‘I more than half-believe he is the 
same fellow, though it is hard to understand 
how he can be down here at this time. Well 
look him up, and if he is what we think he is 
we ‘I]—”’ 

Noel stopped abruptly, as suddenly there 
was a report of a rifle, and both boys were 
aware that some unseen sharpshooter had dis- 
covered their hiding-place and was directing 
his fire against it. 


CHAPTER X 
INVESTIGATING 


TuE shots were not repeated for a long time 
and the boys waited in suspense, one keeping 
careful watch on one side while his brother 
watched the other. The fear which the unex- 
pected shots had aroused at last passed, and 
when an hour was gone and there were no 
further signs of the enemy, a measure of con- 
fidence was restored, though both boys were 
still watchful. 

Suddenly Frank whispered to Noel, “ Look 
there!” 

“Where?” 

“Right over there by the edge of the corn- 
field! Over yonder by the brush!” 

“ Who is it?” 

Looking down from his hiding-place, Noel 
saw a man advancing from behind the pile of 
dead brush, waving a white flag on the end of 
his gun. The figure was familiar, and as Frank 
watched the man, who was advancing toward 
the place where the sharpshooters of the enemy 
were supposed to be concealed, he was startled, 
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as he was convinced that he recognized the 
bearer of the flag of truce. 

“Who is it?” repeated Frank. 

“Tt looks like the bounty-jumper,”’ said 
Noel, in a low voice. 

“Tt is,” replied Frank; “at least, it’s the 
man that I thought was the jumper.” 

“The one who pretended not to know 
you?” 

si Yes’ 

“JT have not seen him before,” said Noel, 
as he again looked intently at the advancing 
man. “Look yonder!” he added quickly. 
“‘ There ’s somebody coming from those woods 
over there.” 

Both boys became silent, as it was seen that 
Noel had spoken truly. 

Approaching from the border of the woods 
was a man clad in the uniform of the Con- 
federate army, and he, too, was waving a hand- 
kerchief from the end of his gun as he ad- 
vanced across the cornfield. 

“‘ What do you suppose it means?” inquired 
Frank. 

“T have n’t any idea,” replied Noel. “ But 
whatever it is, I don’t like it. There comes 
another man,” he added abruptly, as a second 
soldier was seen coming from the woods in a 
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manner like that of his predecessor. “ There 
comes another one from our side, too,”” added 
Noel, as a second man was seen advancing 
from the line occupied by the Yankee sharp- 
shooters, and rapidly following the supposed 
bounty-jumper. 

Neither of the boys spoke for a time, while 
they both deeply and excitedly watched the 
soldiers of the two armies who were seen to 
meet in the middle of the field. 

The boys’ interest was increased when they 
saw the men shake hands, as if they were 
friends instead of enemies, and soon a loud 
laugh was heard from the Confederate soldiers. 
In a brief time one of the latter drew some 
tobacco from the inner pocket of his coat and 
handed it to the bounty-jumper, who received 
it and at once thrust it into his pocket. The 
conference continued for several minutes, and 
apparently there was no ill-feeling displayed 
by the soldiers of either side. 

Such a meeting of the “ Yanks” and the 
“ Johnnies ”’ was not uncommon, and althougk 
the boys were not aware of the fact, it was 
not unknown for even the pickets of the two 
armies to exchange greetings and “swap” 
articles that were desired by the other side. 
In such cases, however, as soon as the men 
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had returned to their positions, they were 
watchful of their enemies and ready at any 
moment to use their rifles. 

Not more than twenty minutes had been 
required for the unexpected meeting of the 
sharpshooters, and then the soldiers of either 
side returned to their respective positions. 

No sooner was this accomplished than sev- 
eral shots were exchanged between the very 
men who had so recently met in an apparently 
friendly manner and had exchanged posses- 
sions. 

The firing, however, was not long con- 
tinued. Apparently neither side was able to 
inflict any damage on the other in spite of the 
marksmanship of the sharpshooters. 

Both boys as yet had refrained from using 
their rifles, and neither had obtained a glimpse 
of the gray-clad men behind the trees of the 
opposite side of the field. The silence con- 
tinued for a half-hour or more, when suddenly 
there was a puff of smoke and a bullet struck 
the tree in which the boys were hiding, di- 
rectly above Frank’s head. Indeed, so close 
was the shot that he dodged after the bullet 
had entered the trunk. 

“What’s that?” demanded Noel trem- 
blingly. 
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“It’s a shot,” replied Frank, as he slightly 
shifted his position. 

** But it did n’t come from the other side,” 
said Noel in a low whisper. 

“That ’s right, it didn’t!” replied Frank, 
as he glanced at the place which had been hit 
by the bullet. “It’s in a straight line with the 
brush over yonder.” 

“Who fired the shot? ” 

“T don’t know any more than you do. 
It may have been somebody who made a 
mistake.” 

“YT guess there wasn’t any mistake about 
it,” said Noel positively. “ We’re almost on 
a line with that brush, and if somebody over 
there is drawing a bead on us, it’s time for 
us to get out.” 

“We have n’t any right to leave,” suggested 
his brother. 

“That may be so, but no one would expect 
us to stay here and be fired at from men on 
this side of the cornfield.” 

“We can’t go away if we want to. If we 
slip down the tree, well be seen. In fact, I 
think we both of us had better climb up a 
little higher.” 

The suggestion was at once acted upon, and 
both boys hastily and cautiously secured rest- 
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ing-places farther up among the spreading 
branches of the great tree. 

As the time passed, however, the shot was 
not repeated, and the firing from the Confed- 
erates had not been resumed when the boys 
at last were relieved. 

It was not expected that there would be any 
direct activity on the part of the sharpshooters 
when they had first been assigned the positions 
which they had taken. The men were stationed 
there more to preventanything being attempted 
by the enemy in the vicinity than for active, 
defensive work. If the Confederate line should 
be advanced in that direction, the sharpshoot- 
ers were at once to be in position to repel such 
movements. Reconnoitring parties or stragglers 
also were to be cut off by them. But the task 
thus far had been largely fruitless of results, 
and as the boys departed among the scatter- 
ing trees on their way back to the camp there 
were only two experiences which remained 
deeply fixed in their minds. The strange meet- 
ing of the men in mid-field, a meeting which 
plainly had been arranged by the men, among 
whom they both suspected to be the bounty- 
jumper that had escaped from their father’s 
house, and the strange shot which had taken 
effect in the trunk of the tree directly above 
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Frank’s head, and had manifestly come from 
their side of the field. These facts were both 
somewhat puzzling. 

After they arrived at the place where they 
could no longer be seen by the watching men 
of the other side, the brothers talked over the 
strange happenings; but when at last they were 
in the camp again, neither of them had found 
any explanation for the strange shot. 

As soon as their rifles had been stacked, 
the boys, standing for a few moments in front 
of their tent, saw their recent companions in 
a body returning to the camp. 

In advance was the bounty-jumper, and as 
the little party approached, both Frank and 
Noel were keenly watching the man. To all 
appearances, however, the sharpshooter was 
indifferent to the interest he had aroused in 
the minds of the twin brothers, and, indeed, 
was not even looking at them as he drew near 
their tent. 

The little company passed without a word 
having been said, but no sooner had they 
disappeared than Frank exclaimed excitedly, 
“T’m going to find out about that fellow! 
You stay here, Noel, and I'll follow him and 
see if I can find where he belongs and who 
he is.” 
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“Go ahead,” replied Noel. “He is the 


jumper all right.” 

“Tf he is, he won’t stay very long in this 
camp. I’ll be back pretty soon.” 

As Frank departed, Noel turned once more 
toward his tent; but as he did so, he was 
hailed by Dennis, who was returning alone 
from the firing line. 

“Dennis,” called Noel quickly, as he hailed 
the young Irishman, “do you know who that 
was that took out that flag of truce this morn- 
ing?” 

“ Niver a bit.” 

“Do you know what they talked about?” 

“No, sor! I suspect the fellow wanted a 
chew of tobacco.” 

“T guess he did,” laughed Noel. “I was 
watching them, and as far as I could see that 
was about all that was done. I could n’t hear 
a word where I was.” 

“‘ Nor did I hear,” said Dennis, with a laugh. 
“°'T was a bit strange, I'll confiss, but nobody 
invited me to join the party, so I stayed where 
IT was.” 

The young Irishman abruptly turned away, 
and Noel reéntered his tent, intending to 
take advantage of the time which belonged to 
him to write a letter home describing the ex- 
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periences of the recent days. As he arose from 
the camp-stool, his brother Frank entered the 
tent, and Noel at once was aware from the 
expression of his face that he had made some 
interesting discoveries. 

“You have found something, I see,” said 
Noel quickly. 

“ You ’re right, I have.” 

SCW hat.isiit 2/7 

“ Something that maybe you won’t believe.” 

‘Well, what is it?” 

“ Why, this man that you thought was the 
bounty-jumper has been in the army a long 
time.” 

“ How did you find out?” 

“T talked with Sergeant Latham.” 

“ And he said he had been here a long 
time ?” 

“ He did.” 

“ How long?” 

“More than a month. But that isn’t all. 
While I was there talking to the sergeant, the 
man we thought was the bounty-jumper came 
into the tent. From his actions I knew that 
he did n’t know who I was.” 

“How did you know?” broke in Noel with 
a snile. 

“ He did n’t act as if he had ever seen me 
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before, and then he and the sergeant began 
to talk about some of their experiences on the 
way from New York to Fortress Monroe, so I 
know that what the sergeant says about his hav- 
ing been in the army so long is true. Of course, 
he would n’t know who I was if that was all 
so, and when he looked at me and talked to 
me he acted like a man who was a complete 
stranger. Besides all that, his voice is not the 
same as that of the bounty-jumper we saw 
back home.” 

‘He must be the same man,” said Noel 
positively. 

_ “Why ‘must’ he be?” laughed Frank. 

“‘T’m sure he knows who we are. He has 
shown it two or three times, and I more than 
half-suspect that if he could tell what he really 
knows he could explain to us who it was that 
fired that bullet that struck the old tree just 
above your head.” 

“ Well, how do you explain the fact that he 
has been over a month with the Army of the 
Potomac ?” . 

“‘T don’t explain it,” said Noel positively, 
“and I won’t have to. I guess if you get all 
the facts, you'll find out that he has not been 
here all that time.” 

“But the sergeant said he had, and they 
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talked about things that happened on the way 
down.” 

“ Happened to whom?” broke in Noel. 

To both of them.” 

Noel shook his head, still unconvinced by 
the words of his brother. “I tell you,” he said 
positively, “he is trying to fool us. If he stays 
here very long, something will happen to us. 
Iam more afraid of him than I am of the rebel 
sharpshooters.”’ 

“You ’re a great fellow!” laughed Frank 
good-naturedly. “ You don’t believe that twice 
two is four even when it is worked out for you 
on paper.” 

“'That’s just what I do believe,” said Noel 
quickly. “ This fellow is trying to make you 
believe that twice two is five.” 

“All right,” laughed Frank, “ have it your 
own way. I’m telling you what I found out, 
and what the sergeant told me. I’m not afraid 
to leave it that way. The fact is that he looks 
like the bounty-jumper and you have mixed 
him up with the other man.” 

“T’m not mixed, you’re the one that’s 
mixed,” retorted Noel. ‘I’m sure this man is 
the same one who was trying to get away from 
the deputy sheriff back at our house.” 

“ You’re the most obstinate fellow in the 
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world,” said Frank quickly. “ You won’t own 
up even when you know you ’re wrong.” 

“But I’m not wrong,” protested Noel. 
“This man, if we don’t run him down or show 
him up, will make more trouble for us than 
any of the sharpshooters ever can.” 

“T guess,” said Frank sharply, “that we 
have about all we want to handle to attend to 
our own business.” 

“And you don’t think the man who fired 
at you has anything to do with what you call 
‘our business’ ?” 

“ That may have been an accident,” replied 
Frank. “There was only one shot.” 

“That makes me all the more suspicious,” 
said Noel. “I’m going to make some inves- 
tigations of my own,” he added, as he arose 
abruptly from the camp-stool upon which he 
had been seated. 

“What are you going to do?” called his 
brother quickly. 

“JT told you,” said Noel. “I’m going to 
make some investigations of my own.” 

“Good luck to you!” called Frank, as he 
saw that his brother was determined. “ Look 
out,” he added with a laugh. “If you’ll turn 
the length of your ears in the right direction, 
you ‘ll hear something to your advantage.” _ 
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“T’m not so mulish as all that,” said Noel, 
laughing at his brother’s expression. ‘I shan’t 
come back until I have something definite to 
report.” 

“ You won’t be back here, then, before 
Little Mac has driven the rebels out of York- 
town and has marched on to Richmond.” 

“He'll have to be quicker, then, than he 
has ever been yet,” retorted Noel. 

*‘ He was quick enough in West Virginia,” 
said Frank, his admiration for the commander 
being much stronger than that of his twin 
brother. 

“That’s all right,” said Noel. “He can’t be 
too quick down here on the Peninsula to suit 
me, and a good many others too. I'll be 
quick, too, and if Little Mac will do what you 
say as soon as I hope to do what I’m after, 
there won’t be very much left for the Army of 
the Potomac. Good-bye,” he added. “ Don’t 
wait for me.” And Noel at once departed 
from the tent. 


CHAPTER XI 
IN THE STRAWBERRY PATCH 


Two hours passed before Noel returned. 
Meanwhile Frank remained seated in front of 
the tent greeting the occasional passers-by, 
and looking about him with interest at the 
scenes of camp life. As the twilight deepened 
and still his brother did not return, somehow 
his thoughts went back to the old farm on the 
shore of the far-away St. Lawrence. 

It was just the hour when the family prob- 
ably were eating their supper. The cows had 
been milked, the various duties about the 
place had been performed, and it was more 
than likely that his father and mother now 
were seated for a brief time on the piazza near 
the kitchen. Frank Curtis closed his eyes for 
a moment and fancied that he himself was 
present. The very expression on the face of 
his mother, the quiet and yet strong convic- 
tions of his father, occasional glimpses of the 
waters of the great river, the soft air of the 
late spring night, all these somehow were min- 
gled in the mind of the young soldier. 
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For a moment a feeling of loneliness swept 
over him. There was a longing for a glimpse 
of the faces of his father and mother. The 
glamour of war was gone. The hardships now 
stood out in the foreground, while above all 
was the ever-present danger for the twin broth- 
ers, who were now enrolled among the sharp- 
shooters of the Army of the Potomac. 

It was true that as yet they had not been 
assigned to the place of greatest danger, where 
men were stationed to pick off the officers, 
or those of the enemy who were notably con- 
spicuous. But the near future would doubt- 
less multiply the perils. If the twin brothers 
proved their worth, they would speedily be 
pushed forward into places of greater respon- 
sibility and also of greater peril. Now they 
were posted where only stragglers were seen 
and the danger was comparatively slight, or 
at least, so thought Frank. 

As time passed and his brother still did not 
return, the young soldier arose and walked a 
brief distance along what was virtually a street 
of tents. He was looking about him on every 
side for Noel, but his search was not rewarded, 
and with his uneasy feeling becoming stronger 
with every passing moment, Frank at last re- 
turned to his tent. 
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Still Noel did not come. Gradually the 
noise of the camp, the laughter and the songs 
which were heard in spite of the fact that 
Yorktown was being besieged, were silenced. 
Frank’s vague feeling of alarm increased. 
Something of importance must have detained 
his brother. Had he found the man whom he 
believed to be the bounty-jumper? The very 
question itself was suggestive of peril, and 
Frank was about to leave the tent and secure 
permission to search for his missing brother 
when Noel himself stepped quickly inside. 

“Where did you come from?” exclaimed 
Frank, relieved by Noel’s appearance and 
yet now half angry at the alarm which he 
had suffered. “I didn’t see you anywhere, 
and I have been watching for you for more 
than an hour. Did you find your man?” he 
added. 

“No,” replied Noel curtly. “I don’t think 
he’s in camp.” 

“Did you hear any more about him?” 

Ves. 

“What?” 

“Nothing much,” replied Noel, as he at 
once prepared for bed. 

Frank was so thoroughly aware of the feel- 
ing in his brother’s mind that he asked no 
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further questions, although he was not able to 
refrain from saying, ‘I guess youll find he 
is n’t the bounty-jumper.” 

“T guess I'll find he is!” retorted Noel 
warmly, and the conversation promptly ceased. 

The labor of the following day was more 
exciting than that of the days which had pre- 
ceded it. One of the sharpshooters who oc- 
cupied a position at the extreme right of the 
line had shot an officer of a small squad of 
Confederate cavalry which had approached 
the place. The officer had fallen from his 
horse, and a careful inspection was made by 
his companions of the wounds which the bul- 
let had caused. Then, having obtained the 
general direction from which the bullet which 
had caused the officer’s death must have 
come, the entire squad fired at the tree where 
they believed the hidden rifleman to be con- 
cealed, although they had not been able to see 
him. At last the Confederates rode away, with- 
out having discovered whether their firing had 
been effective or not; but one of the Yankee 
sharpshooters, who withdrew from the place 
later, had discovered that the body of their 
companion, which had been strapped to the 
tree, contained seventeen bullets that had 
been fired into it! 
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time had a depressing effect upon his recent 
companions, but by the time they had returned 
to camp and were free for a part of the after- 
noon, the spirits of all revived. Dennis, who 
was still in the same squad with the Curtis 
boys, never seemed to be more alert to the 
ludicrous scenes of camp life nor more ready 
for his pranks. 

An hour after the soldiers had returned to 
the camp, Dennis approached the tent of the 
Curtis brothers, and in a whisper, though his 
voice might have been heard two or three 
tents away, said to them, “I have found a 
place where there are some strawberries. If 
ye loike, ye may come along wid us.” 

“Who are going?” said Frank quickly, 
ready at once for an escapade of almost any 
kind. 

“¢ Only two or three, me lad, and they are all 
picked men,” said Dennis, as he explained that 
the strawberry patch was not more than a mile 
distant and that the berries there were to be 
found in abundance. 

The prospect of a change in the monoto- 
nous fare of the camp was too tempting to be 
turned aside, and in a brief time both boys 
had joined Dennis’s little company and were 
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walking toward the place that the young Irish- 
man had discovered, which was in the rear of 
the camp. 

The spirits of the young soldiers were high 
when at last they arrived at the broken-down 
fence which at one time had inclosed the field 
where Dennis declared the berries were to be 
found. A house and dilapidated barn were 
near by, but both appeared to have been de- 
serted, and, indeed, Dennis had repeatedly 
said that there was no danger in taking the 
berries, because all the people of the region 
had departed. 

The entrance of the boys in blue into the 
plainly abandoned field was unexpectedly 
greeted by the loud barking of a savage dog, 
which approached from the direction of the 
house. 

“Tm thinking,” said Dennis demurely, as 
he reached for a missile to throw at the savage 
animal, “that the reports that we would be 
alone out here are a bit exaggerated. That 
dog isn’t staying here alone in my opinion.” 

No human being, however, appeared on the 
scene, and the dog did not advance, being 
held in check by his fear of men who appar- 
ently were not terrorized by his ferocious cries. 

“Tt’s strange,” said Noel, in a low voice to 
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Frank, as they were bending over the field, 
where they discovered that Dennis’s report 
had not been exaggerated, “that anybody 
should stay here so near our army.” 

“You don’t know there is anybody here,” 
answered Frank. | 
“Tt’s pretty safe to believe that if there ’s 
a dog on the grounds, a man isn’t far away.” 

‘He has n’t shown up yet, and I’m not 
going to let him bother me until he does. 
These berries are fine!” 

For a time the boys were busy in their oc- 
cupation and gave slight heed to the barking 
of the dog, which still continued, although 
the animal had retreated to the corner of the 
barn. 

There was loud laughter and many noisy 
exclamations of their delight to be heard from 
the men who had come to the field. Indeed, 
so busy were they in their pleasing occupa- 
tion that they gave slight heed to the dog, and 
seldom looked toward the house, after their 
first inspection. They were convinced that if 
any one was in the building he was discreetly 
keeping himself out of sight. 

Suddenly Noel exclaimed, as he glanced 
once more toward the house, “ There, Frank ! 
Look in the doorway of the kitchen!” 
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As Frank instantly obeyed his brother’s 
suggestion, he saw standing in the doorway a 
girl, whose age might have been anywhere 
between twelve and thirty. On her head was 
a dilapidated sunbonnet, and her very atti- 
tude was expressive of indifference to the 
theft of the berries. 

“T’m going to pay her for what we have 
taken,” said Noel. 

“ What for?” inquired Dennis. 

“Because the berries belonged to her 
and she’s entitled to pay for what we have 
taken.” 

“ You must be one of these millionaires 
I’ve heard about,” laughed Dennis. “I have 
nothing in me own pocket but a hole.” 

“Tl pay for you, too,” said Noel good- 
naturedly, as, leaving his companions, he 
started toward the house. 

“Hold ona bit,” called Dennis. “ We ’Il be 
after starting back to camp. If you ’re going 
to be fool enough to stay here and pay for 
what no one can forbid your taking, why, 
you can do it. You ’ll find us on the way 
back.” 

“Are you going back by the same road 
we came?” called Noel, as he stopped for a 
moment. 
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“Vis, sor,” replied Dennis. 

“Then Ill be with you in a minute,” said 
Noel, as he again hastened forward and re- 
spectfully greeted the girl, who, as he came 
near, he saw was younger than he at first 
thought her to be. 

The savage dog was prepared to dispute 
his passage now that only one of his enemies 
returned, but a low-spoken word from the 
girl caused the animal to come slinking into 
the house, though his low growls still could 
be heard. 

‘What do you want?” called the girl, as 
she faced the young soldier who now ap- 
proached. 

“J want to pay for the berries we took. We 
did n’t understand that there was anybody 
here and thought the place was deserted,” he 
explained. 

“What difference did that make?” ex- 
claimed the girl sharply. “ Yo’ Yankees take 
everything yo’ can lay yo’ hands on, whether 
yo’ have any right toe it or not.” 

“We're not quite as bad as that,” laughed 
Noel. 

“Yo’ ’re mistaken there. That ’s what every- 
body says yo’ all are doin’.” 

‘Well, you won’t refuse to take money for 
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the berries that we picked, will you?” laughed 
Noel good-naturedly. 

“No, sir, I ll take yo’ money,” said the 
girl. 

“ How much shall I pay you?” 

“T reckon it won’t make any difference 
what I say. Yo’ all ‘ll pay me whatever yo’ 
wants toe.” 

‘Will this be enough ?” asked Noel, as he 
drew some money from his pocket and handed 
it to her. 

“T reckon it will,” replied the girl, as she 
took the coin. The expression of her face, 
as she looked at the young soldier was un- 
changed, and Noel was unable to determine 
whether or not she was pleased by the offer 
he had made. 

“‘T wonder,” said the girl, “ would yo’ all 
be willin’ toe do me a good turn befo’ yo’ go 
back with the other thieves?” 

“We ’re not ‘ thieves,’ ” said Noel, smiling. 
“TY paid you for what we picked.” 

“What fo’, then, are all yo’ men comin’ 
down to Virginia? Yo’ all don’t belong here 
and yo’ ’re takin’ what is n’t yours. Leastwise 
that’s what pop says, and he ought to know, 
because he’s with General Johnston. Why 
don’t yo’ all go back home where yo’ belong?” 
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‘“‘We’re ready to go any minute,” laughed 
Noel. 

“Why don’t yo’ go, then?”’ demanded the 
girl, the expression of her face still unchanged. 
“Tf yo’ all are ready to go home, shorely 
there’s nobody in Old Virginia that wants toe 
keep yo’ here.” 

“ Have you ever thought why we came down 
here ?”’ inquired Noel. 

“T reckon yo’ all came without any reason 
at all except that yo’ wanted to steal our nig- 
gers and strawberries,” she replied. 

“ We didn’t begin the war,” said Noel. 

“Who did begin it?” 

“Why, your people when you fired on Fort 
Sumter. That was a fort that belonged to the 
United States Government, and you people fired 
upon it. Of course, we had to come down here 
and defend our own possessions, did n’t we?” 

“Tt wasn’t yours after we all took it away 
from yo’.” 

“Tt will be ours when we take it back.” 

“ When will that be?” she demanded, her 
eyes for the first time revealing any interest 
in her visitor. 

“Just as soon as you people want to stop 
fighting the government.” 

“T reckon that won’t be long, because dad 
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says that yo’ all are a heap sight better at run- 
nin’ away than yo’ are at anything else. He 
was in the fight at Manassas.” 

‘1 ’ll have to own up,” laughed Noel good- 
naturedly, ‘‘ that our men did make good time 
from there, but now you ’re complaining be- 
cause we re running in the other direction. 
We’re going to keep on, too, until we have—”’ 

The girl abruptly broke in by saying, 
“ Well, even if yo’ area Yank, I’m sure yo’ 
‘re enough of a gentleman toe do a favor for 
me. I want the window in the room upstairs 
raised and I’m not strong enough to budge 
it. If yo’ all would n’t mind lifting it, I shore 
will be much obliged.” 

“Of course, I will,” said Noel heartily. 
“ You keep your dog away from me and show 
me the place and Ill doit right away. I must 
hurry up to get back to my friends.” And 
as he spoke he glanced at the place where his 
recent companions had disappeared. He had no 
fear of his ability to overtake them, although 
the region was unfamiliar. 

“Come this way,” said the girl, as she led 
her visitor up the rude stairway. 

Still no one appeared in the house besides 
the girl, and Noel was wondering if she lived 
there alone. However, she conducted him at 
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once into a low room in which there was a 
window so narrow that it offered but little 
hieht. 

“'That’s the window, sir,’ suggested the 
girl, as she pointed toward the sole place 
where sunlight could enter the room. 

As Noel started forward to raise the narrow 
little sash, he was startled when the girl ab- 
ruptly darted from the room, closed the door 
behind her, and he heard a chain rattling in 
its place outside. 


CHAPTER XII 
UNEXPECTED VISITORS 


for a moment the young soldier did not 
fully realize the predicament in which he had 
been placed. As he looked about the room he 
saw how frail the door appeared to be, and 
then, as he glanced out of the window and 
saw also how near he was to the ground, he 
laughed at the suggestion that in any way he 
might have been made a prisoner. 

The sound of the rattling chain, however, 
was suggestive, and he at once advanced to- 
ward the door. There was only a small iron 
catch on the inner side, and as he lifted it he 
was at once aware that the chain had been 
used to a good purpose. The door was fast 
closed and he was unable to open it. 

The smile departed from his lips, as again 
and again he tested the frail door, and found 
that with all his efforts he was unable to open 
it. He turned quickly to the window, but its 
quaintness no longer impressed him. As he 
looked out of the narrow space he was aware 
that the place was much too small to enable 
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him to climb through. Then it was that Noel 
Curtis became convinced that he was shut in 
the room, and that apparently there was no 
way for him to escape. He might break 
through the door, which was not strong, but 
such an act seemed to him hardly to be called 
for as yet. 

As the moments passed, however, the young 
soldier’s anger increased. He called to the 
girl, whom he suspected to be in the room 
below, but there was no response. Again and 
again he repeated the call, but the barking of 
the dog was the only sound he heard. 

At last, aroused to a sense of his peril, his 
calls became shouts. As still no response was 
made to his appeals, he turned once more to 
the door. Should he break it down? It would 
not require much of an effort to smash the thin 
panels, and for a moment he was tempted to 
tear the frail barrier from its hinges. 

Convinced that the meaning of his confine- 
ment was to be learned more perfectly by 
waiting than by violent action on his part, 
Noel seated himself in an old rush chair near 
the window and tried in patience to possess 
his soul. The time slowly passed, and not a 
sound was to be heard about the house. Even 


the barking of the dog had ceased. 
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Suddenly he became aware of a hole in the 
floor through which a chimney must have 
passed at some time. Quickly kneeling beside 
the open space, he peered below. He was 
unable to see any one in the room. Again he 
called for help, placing his face close to the 
opening in the floor. The savage growling of 
the dog was his sole response, but it was of a 
character to convince the impatient young 
soldier that he was not entirely alone in the 
house. 

Discouraged by his failure, and convinced 
that his predicament was still more serious 
than at any time he had suspected, Noel 
turned once more to the window and looked 
out across the fields. 

The sun was now low in the western sky 
and within a half-hour would disappear below 
the horizon. He was a mile or more from the 
camp. What he did he must do quickly, he 
decided, and he was about to return to the 
door once more, resolved to break it down and 
shoot the dog if he should be attacked by the 
savage animal. Suddenly he stopped, however, 
as emerging from the woods in the distance 
he saw a small band of men, who at once ad- 
vanced across the strawberry patch. There 
were a half-dozen men in the party, but it 
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was impossible for him to see in which uniform 
they were clad. Only occasionally did they stop 
to pluck any of the ripe fruit. 

Noel’s attention became keener. There was 
a sinking of his heart, and the fear which 
had steadily increased became a conviction, 
as the men drew nearer the house. It was a 
band of Confederate soldiers approaching. 

For a moment Noel was undecided. To at- 
tempt to escape from the house now was im- 
possible, for his flight would be discovered, 
and doubtless he would be shot. To remain 
where he was, however, was almost equally 
dangerous, and he was convinced that his sud- 
den imprisonment somehow was connected 
with the coming of the men whom he saw 
below him. 

The excited young soldier drew back beside 
the window so that his presence would not be 
discovered. The fact that the dog was not 
barking was an indication that the men were 
not altogether strangers to the place. Noel 
was fearful that he had been caught in a trap. 

And yet he was not entirely willing to aban- 
don his hope of escaping. He glanced about 
the room for a hiding-place, but there was 
none to be seen. To batter down the door now 
was not to be thought of. He looked again at 
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the window, and tried to make himself believe 
that he might squeeze through the aperture, 
if he should tear away the sash, but a second 
inspection convinced him that such an attempt 
would be useless. 

He glanced anxiously from the corner of 
the window, and for a moment forgot even his 
own peril in his interest at the sight which 
greeted his eyes. One of the approaching party 
was the bounty-jumper! The sight of the 
man, Noel was aware, promised little good, 
but, in spite of his fresh peril, several ques- 
tions crowded themselves upon his mind. Was 
the bounty-jumper also a spy? Had he de- 
serted from the Federal camp? Was he really 
the man whom he had seen on his father’s 
farm on the far-away shore of the St. Lawrence? 
Whatever the answer to his questions might 
be, Noel Curtis was convinced that in any 
event his own danger was greatly increased by 
the coming of the unexpected party. 

The advancing men now entered the house. 
Excited as Noel was, he instantly stepped 
lightly to the open space in the floor and 
peered down at the scene before him. 

Apparently the men had passed through 
the room, and the startled boy at onceadvanced 
lightly to the door. His fear was strong that 
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the men were coming to the room in which he 
was confined as soon as the girl told them how 
easily she had trapped the Yankee soldier. 

To his surprise, however, the men did not 
come up the low stairway. He heard the low 
hum of their voices from the kitchen, which 
was in a small lean-to. The sound did not cease. 
Evidently the men were deeply in earnest, but 
why they should remain in the kitchen was 
something Noel could not quite understand, 
unless they were there for food. 

The suspense under which the young sol- 
dier was laboring was not lighter when in a 
brief time the men returned to the main room, 
and as he glanced down he saw that they had 
seated themselves. There was grave danger 
then, if he placed his face directly over the 
opening, that he might be seen by some of 
the men below. 

In spite of the deep interest as well as the 
fear which possessed him, Noel drew back, 
although he still remained so near that he was 
hopeful that he would be able to hear what 
was said. If the men should come to take him, 
he was determined that he would make an 
effort to defend himself. He already had de- 
cided that he would call out that the first man 
to open the door would be shot. Such a scheme 
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might be foolhardy, because he could not re- 
load his gun before the other soldiers would 
be upon him, but perhaps his very inexperi- 
ence provided him with an additional incen- 
tive to be brave. At all events, now that the 
men had not come to his room as yet, he was 
determined to be alert and prepared as best 
he might be able for any emergency. 

The conversation of the men in the room 
below was carried on in a low tone, and it 
was only an occasional word which the young 
eavesdropper was able to overhear. That the 
topic was directly connected with some move- 
ment of the Southern army became manifest 
in a brief time. But so few were the words 
which Noel heard that he was unable to obtain 
a clear idea of what this was to be. 

A half-hour passed, and as he looked up he 
saw that the sun was like a ball of fire just 
above the horizon. If the men were to remain 
in the house for any extended length of time, 
his own peril would be increased because of 
the darkness. It would be impossible to es- 
cape from the house, even if a way out could 
be found, with the ferocious dog still on guard 
outside. On the other hand, if the men should 
remain in the building it would be doubly 
difficult for him to leave the place. Indeed, 
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whatever his caution, the creaking of the old 
boards would be a cause of alarm, and he had 
no question that the Confederates would at 
once make investigations. 

The very fact that they did not come to his 
door was almost convincing proof to Noel that 
the girl had not informed them of his pres- 
ence. Why she should not have done this he 
was unable to understand. If she did not in- 
tend to turn him over to his enemies, why had 
she lured him to the room and slipped the 
heavy chain into its place? On the other hand, 
if she did intend to turn him over to the 
men in gray, why had she shut him in the 
room at all? 

The questions were perplexing, but they 
were forgotten as, suddenly, from the sounds 
that arose from the room below, he was con- 
vinced that the band was about to depart. A 
fresh excitement seized upon him when his 
suspicions were confirmed. He even glanced 
hastily through the opening, and saw that the 
soldiers had risen from their seats and were 
moving about the room. In a brief time he 
heard them as they passed out upon the piazza, 
and he stepped cautiously to the window so 
that he might be able to see more clearly what 
would occur. 
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The six men were standing together in front 
of the house and still were conversing in low 
tones. Their heads were close together, and 1% 
was manifest from their attitudes and actions 
that matters of considerable importance, at 
least to them, were being discussed. It was 
plain, too, that there was a very decided dif- 
ference of opinion. But, although the voice 
of some one frequently would be raised, it was 
impossible for Noel, though he listened in- 
tently, to discover the cause of excitement or 
what the project of the men was. 

It was not long before the band separated 
into two parties. One walked rapidly across 
the strawberry patch, while the other three 
men turned to their right and soon disap- 
peared in the woods beyond the garden. 

Soon after the men departed, Noel heard a 
light step on the stairway outside his room, 
and he was somehow convinced that his captor 
was coming. 

In a moment he heard the sound of the rat- 
tling chain and the door was slightly opened. 
When he grasped the catch, however, and 
tried to open the door still more, a laugh 
greeted his efforts, for the chain, although it had 
been loosened, was still fast, and he was un- 
able to open the door more than three inches. 
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“Let me out!” he said savagely. “ What 
are you shutting me in here for? Let me out! 
Let me out!” 

“Tn due time,” replied the girl; and from 
the tones of her voice Noel concluded that she 
had not been greatly aroused by the visit of 
the Confederate band. 

“ That time is now,” retorted Noel angrily. 
“Let me out, or I ll smash the door!” 

“‘If yo’ do,” she retorted in her even tones, 
“‘yo’ ll be sorry for it just as shore as yo’ ’re 
born.” 

“ Have the men gone?” he asked. 

‘Yas, sir.” 

‘Then why do you keep me in here?” 

“‘ Because yo’ all deserve it. Yo’ have no 
right to come down and steal our berries and 
shoot our men.” 

“J don’t want to discuss that with you,” 
said Noel sharply. ““We’re here and that’s 
enough, but I’m not going to stay here very 
long. Let me out!” 

“Directly, directly,” she said in her soft 
voice. “ Will yo’ all agree to go right away 
from here?” 

“ You ’re right I will!” said Noel promptly. 
“T shan’t be able to get away quickly enough 


to suit me.”’ 
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* And yo’ all will not hurt my dog?” 

“Not if he doesn’t hurt me,” promised 
Noel. 

“ And yo’ all will go just as soon as I let 
you out?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently. 

There was a brief delay while the chain was 
drawn from its place, and then the door was 
opened. 

Noel almost drew back into the room when, 
standing before him and close to the side 
of the girl, he saw the dog which had been 
aroused so strongly by the coming of the Yan- 
kee soldiers. 

The savage animal, though he was emitting 
low growls, was not disobedient to the word 
of his mistress, and stood by her side without 
offering to spring upon one whom doubtless 
he believed to be an intruder. 

“Have the men all gone?” again asked 
Noel. 

‘Vas, sir.” 

“And you’re here alone in the house?” 

“What yo’ all want to know that for?” she 
demanded in her even tones and with her face 
still expressionless. 

“ Nothing,” said Noel, who still remained 
standing inside the room, “except that it 
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seems strange that a girl of your age should 
be left alone in the house when two such great 
armies are close by. You don’t know but that 
you ‘ll be driven out of your place here.” 

“T’m not afraid,” she said quietly, ‘as 
Jong as I have Jack with me. His full name 
is Andrew Jackson,” she added, as she patted 
the huge head of the mastiff. “I reckon I 
won’t be in any great danger as long as Jack 
is with me,” she said again. 

“‘T want to ask you a question,” said Noel 
abruptly. 

SAY is OTT 

“Do you know who those men were that 
came here?” 

So MASS eID sa 

“Who were they?” 

“ Our men.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Noel impatiently, “ but do 
you know who they were? Do you know each 
man ?”’ 

“ One of them is my father,” she said, in the 
same even tone, “one of them is my brother 
and one of them my uncle —”’ 

“¢ Do you know who the man is who was the 
last one to come into the house? ” 

“ Yo’ all mean the one with the blue eyes 
and the scar over his left eye?” 
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“1 don’t know anything about the blue 
eyes and I’m not sure about the scar. I didn’t 
notice that, but he was the only one that was 
not dressed in the rebel uniform.” 

“J don’t know what yo’ all mean by ‘ rebel’ 
uniform, but I know the man, I reckon.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Do you mean that one who is coming 
now ?”’ said the girl, as she pointed to a man 
who was seen approaching from the direction 
of the strawberry patch. 

She and Noel had now descended the stair- 
way and were standing on the low porch in 
front of the house. Andrew Jackson still kept 
close to the side of his young mistress. 

Noel turned abruptly and looked in the di- 
rection which she indicated, and saw the very 
man concerning whom he had been making 
inquiries approaching the house. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CALL IN THE DARKNESS 


“ Go back upstairs,” said the girl, still speak- 
ing in the expressionless tones she had used 
when Noel first had seen her. “Go right away! 
He may have seen yo’ already.” 

“ Who is he?” demanded Noel, as he hesi- 
tated. 

“It don’t make any difference who he is! 
Go back upstairs to that room !” 

As she spoke, the girl turned quickly toward 
the rude stairway and Noel speedily followed 
her. Whatever might be the peril of being 
shut in a room from which there practically 
was no escape, it might be safer for him to 
be there than in the room below where his 
presence might be discovered. The very fact 
that he had not been betrayed when the band 
had assembled in the house was almost con- 
vincing proof to the young soldier that he 
would not now be betrayed if the men should 
return. 

The huge mastiff, ever loyal to his young 
mistress, was now aware of the excitement 
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and again turned threateningly upon the 
young soldier. In his alarm Noel raised his 
rifle, to which he had clung through all his 
recent experiences. The girl, however, seized 
the brute by his collar, and after sharply tell- 
ing him to be quiet, she turned to Noel and 
said, ‘“‘Do yo’ all want to be torn into bits ?” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied Noel, “and I’m not 
going to be!” He was justly angered by the 
actions of the dog, but as he glanced through 
the open doorway and saw that the bounty- 
jumper was near the house, he hesitated no 
longer. Running quickly up the stairway, he 
reéntered the room in which before he had 
been confined. 

The girl was close behind him, and he had 
no sooner entered than she closed the door 
and Noel heard the heavy chain as she once 
more rattled it into its place. He was aware 
from the sounds that followed that the girl 
had returned to the room below, and as he 
ran to the window his interest was increased 
when from the direction in which three of the 
Confederate soldiers, who had been among the 
recent visitors in the house, had gone, he saw 
a man clad in the same gray uniform now 
approaching rapidly. 

It instantly flashed into his mind that an- 
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other meeting of some men was to be held by 
appointment, and though he was uncertain 
whether the two men whom he had seen were 
the only ones to be present, he was determined 
to do his utmost to learn what the strange 
meeting implied. 

The bounty-jumper was not clad in the 
Union uniform, though his suit was not that of 
the Confederate army. That very fact of itself 
was significant, and the young soldier some- 
how was convinced that the bounty-jumper 
had added the work of a spy, perhaps also 
that of a deserter, to his other misdeeds. 

To Noel’s delight the two men entered the 
room below him and seated themselves there, 
as he was aware from the inspection which he 
made through the open hole in the floor. They 
at once entered into conversation, but their 
tones were so low that it was difficult for him 
to hear what was said. Their earnestness, how- 
ever, was an evidence that the interview was 
important, and Noel suspected that it had been 
previously arranged. 

An occasional word was overheard. Al- 
though Noel was careful not to place his face 
directly over the chimney-place, he still was 
in a position where, if the tones of the men 
were only slightly raised, he was able to hear 
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what was said. The words which now came to 
him were similar to those which he had over- 
heard in the conversation when the larger 
party of men had been present. 

As the moments passed, Noel was convinced 
that the two men below him were not expect- 
ing the coming of others, as he had at first 
thought. It was manifest also that they were 
deeply in earnest, whatever might be the sub- 
ject which they were discussing. ‘‘ McClellan,” 
“Two hundred thousand men,” ‘ No prepara- 
tions for pursuit,” “ Did not expect the South- 
ern army to withdraw,” — were among the 
expressions which he heard. 

The bounty-jumper’s companion spoke in 
still lower tones, so that Noel was unable to hear 
distinctly what he was saying. The occasional 
word of the man whom he suspected to be 
the bounty-jumper indicated that the topic of 
conversation was a possible withdrawal of the 
Confederate army from Yorktown, and that 
the bounty-jumper, or deserter, or whatever 
his true character might be, also was giving 
information to the other man concerning the 
conditions existing in the Army of the Poto- 
mac. 

So angry was the young soldier that if the 
man had been within range of his gun he 
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would have fired at him through the hole in 
the floor. But he was unable to see either of 
the men. 

To Noel’s surprise, the interview in the 
room beneath him was speedily terminated, 
and apparently the men prepared to depart. 
Noel rushed to the little window, and saw 
the Confederate soldier walking rapidly in the 
direction in which he and his companions had 
recently gone. The bounty-jumper, however, 
did not appear. Noel waited a few moments, 
standing beside the little window, and still the 
man was not seen. The fear which he had felt 
when the men had first returned that he was 
the object of their coming was gone now. For 
some reason the girl had not betrayed his 
presence and in a measure he felt safe. 

The failure, however, of the bounty-jumper 
to leave the house was somewhat puzzling. 
With the coming of the night Noel himself 
was eager to depart. He felt, however, that so 
long as the man remained, it would be unwise 
for him to attempt to escape. Cautiously he 
stepped to the opening in the floor and, bend- 
ing low, again listened intently. He was unable 
to discover the presence of any one in the 
room below. No voice was heard, and even 
the dog was now silent. 
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Returning to the window, Noel once more 
looked out into the open fields. But the man 
whom he was hoping to see was nowhere 
within sight. It was possible that the bounty- 
jumper had departed in another direction, but 
so long as the uncertainty remained, the young 
soldier did not dare to try to escape. 

Suddenly in the room below he heard the 
voice of the man for whom he was looking. 
Creeping stealthily to the chimney-place again, 
Noel stretched himself upon the floor with his 
face close to the aperture. The man and the 
girl were conversing, but the tones and the 
subject of their conversation alike were con- 
vincing that they had no reference either to 
the recent interview or to the presence of the 
young soldier from the Federal troops. The 
bounty-jumper, however, was still in the house, 
and with that question answered, Noel decided 
that his best plan was to remain where he was 
and wait. 

As the dusk deepened into darkness, his 
feeling of uneasiness increased. Other men 
might soon be coming to the place. If he 
should attempt to escape in the night, when 
he was unable to see friend or foe, his perils 
might be multiplied. And yet he was eager to 
be gone. Somehow there had been an increas- 
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ing anxiety in his heart lest his brother and 
his friends should return to the old house and 
search for the missing young soldier. Noel 
knew that his failure to appear in camp would 
be a source of perplexity, and that Frank was 
not likely to be inactive at such a time. And 
yet what could he do? 

Cautiously he moved to the door and tried 
to open it. The door creaked slightly upon 
its hinges, and quickly he was aware that the 
chain had not been removed from its place. 
He was still a prisoner in the room. 

He was thirsty now, for several hours had 
elapsed since he had had anything to eat or 
drink. His very feeling of anxiety added to 
his distress. He stooped and listened for the 
sound of the voices in the room below hin, 
but they no longer could be heard. His con- 
fidence that the girl had made him a prisoner 
for reasons other than those which she had 
given him still was strong and increased his 
desire to be gone. 

Abruptly he heard the voice of the bounty- 
jumper directly beneath him, and in his sur- 
prise he stepped quickly back from the open 
place. As the sound was repeated, however, 
he once more advanced to the spot, and, lis- 
tening, heard the man say, “Ill wait a couple 
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of hours, and if nobody comes I’ll go back to 
camp. You said you thought your brother 
might be here within an hour?” 

“ Yas, sir,” drawled the girl. 

“T’ll wait, then,’ said the man. “ You 
need n’t sit up for me.” 

“ Yas, sir,” she repeated, almost mechanic- 
ally. 

The conversation ceased, and Noel con- 
cluded that the girl had retired to her own 
room. Plainly she was in no fear of her vis- 
itor, though whether this was due to her con- 
fidence in her protector or to her acquaint- 
ance with the stranger, Noel was unable to 
decide. 

Still listening, he heard the man move rest- 
lessly about in the room, and occasionally walk 
back and forth upon the piazza, as if a feeling 
of growing impatience had come upon him. 
Several times the man went out to the porch 
and then returned and seated himself heavily 
in a chair. As for several minutes the bounty- 
jumper did not move, Noel suddenly decided 
that he would attempt to scare him and if pos- 
sible cause him to leave the place. 

Bending still lower over the cut in the 
floor, Noel, in a loud whisper, which he tried 
to make additionally impressive by the use of 
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sepulchral tones, called ‘Hall Bates!” The 
abrupt rising of the man from his chair was 
indicative that the call had been heard, but 
there was no other response. 

“‘ Hall Bates! Hall Bates!” again whispered 
Noel. 

“ What is that?” the man demanded in low 
tones. 

“Tt isn’t anybody,” whispered Noel. “ Hall 
Bates, your days are numbered if you plan to 
stay in this house another hour,” he added in 
his most solemn tones. 

“Who are you?” again demanded the 
man. 

“Hall Bates! Hall Bates! Hall Bates!” 
was the only response. 

‘Where are you?” once more called the 
bounty-jumper. 

“Nowhere and everywhere,” replied the 
voice that seemed to come from the room it- 
self. 

“ What do you want of me?” 

“YT want nothing from you. For your own 
sake, 1 warn you to flee. Do not delay. It 
will be a cause of sorrow to you forevermore 
if you don’t heed my words.” 

A brief silence followed this declaration. 
Noel’s eyes, accustomed to the dim light, en- 
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abled him to see that the man had risen from 
his seat, though he had not come within 
range. But Noel had no desire to fire upon 
him at the time, as he was more eager to ac- 
complish his own escape than he was to inflict 
injury upon the bounty-jumper. Others might 
be able to deal justly with him, but in the 
matter of escaping, every moment now was 
valuable. From the sound of the voice of the 
bounty-jumper as last heard, Noel concluded 
that the man had been frightened by the 
strange call. 

Once more Noel whispered, ‘‘ Hall Bates! 
Hall Bates! Hall Bates!” 

His voice died away as he came to the last 
appeal, and he was delighted when he heard 
the man step hastily out upon the porch. The 
young soldier rushed to the window to dis- 
cover whether or not he had departed from 
the house. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A TRIANGULAR CONTEST 


Tue bounty-jumper was nowhere to be seen. 
Noel waited several minutes, and as the man 
still was not discovered, he naturally con- 
cluded that he had not departed from the 
porch. The young soldier remained motion- 
less near the little window, and at last, con- 
vinced that his enemy was within the sound 
of his voice, he decided to renew the ghostly 
calls which he had been making. 

“ Hall Bates! Hall Bates! Hall Bates!” he 
called in a loud whisper. 

As soon as he had spoken, Noel drew back 
behind the shelter of the wall, though he still 
remained so close to the window that he 
thought he would be able to hear what might 
be said outside the house. 

As his hail was ignored, again he called in a 
still louder whisper, “ Hall Bates! Hall Bates! 
Hall Bates!” 

This time there was a somewhat startling 
response. The bounty-jumper had leaped from 
the piazza and was looking toward the room 
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from which the strange sounds had been heard. 
In a moment, however, the man turned and 
ran back into the house. 

It was Noel’s turn now to be alarmed, for 
with the entrance of the man he had no ques- 
tion that he would make some investigations 
of his own, and perhaps might be able to dis- 
cover the author of the startling hail which 
he had received. 

The young soldier noiselessly returned once 
more to the opening in the floor, and as he 
knelt beside it he heard the man talking 
earnestly to the girl in the room below him. 
Even she had been aroused by the summons 
and had hastened from her room. 

“Who’s in this house?” the bounty-jumper 
demanded. 

“T’m here,” replied the girl. “I reckon yo’ 
all knew that.” 

“ Yes, yes, but there ’s some one else here, 
too. Who is it? Where is he?” 

“What do yo’ all mean ?”’ 

“Somebody has been calling me. I heard 
him when I was in the house and then I heard 
him again still more plainly when I stepped 
outside. Who is it? Where is he?” 

“T reckon yo’ all must be dreamin’,” said the 
girl, still speaking in her expressionless tones. 
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“I’m not dreaming! I heard the call and 
I know the man is in here! How do I know 
that he is n’t aiming at me now. Perhaps he 
heard —”’ 

“TI reckon yo’ all are dreamin’,” repeated 
the girl, as she interrupted the excited man. 

“Tf you don’t tell me where he is, and who 
he is, I’ll find out for myself!” 

“T reckon yo’ all better go slow. Andrew 
Jackson sometimes objects to people prowlin’ 
around the place.” 

The voice of the man became low, and Noel 
was unable to hear what more he said, nor 
could he understand what the girl said in 
reply, for her voice also became lower. The 
whispered conversation continued for several 
minutes, and, listening intently, the young 
soldier became more and more excited as the 
moments passed. His present peril, as well as 
his eagerness to escape from the house, pro- 
vided motives sufficiently strong to make him 
almost reckless of his actions. 

Noel’s alarm became greater when, after 
the conversation ceased, he heard the footsteps 
of the man upon the stairway. It was plain 
that the bounty-jumper was about to fulfill 
his own threat of making investigations con- 
cerning the unknown inmate of the old house. 
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It was the young soldier’s turn now to 
tremble, and yet, in spite of his alarm, he was 
determined that he would not be taken with- 
out a strong effort to defend himself. Deeply 
he regretted his foolish attempt to alarm the 
visitor by calling him in tones that might have 
issued from the grave. There was no escape 
from his dilemma, however, and in the dim 
light Noel cocked his rifle and holding it in 
both hands awaited the attack upon the door, 
which he confidently believed would be made 
within a few minutes. He himself was stand- 
ing near the door and listening intently for 
sounds that might indicate the presence of 
the man outside. Indeed, as he was convinced 
that the bounty-jumper had arrived at the head 
of the stairway, Noel was crouching low and 
was prepared for a quick defense. 

He was surprised when he heard the voice 
of the girl outside the door. “I’m tellin’ yo’,” 
she said, “it must be spirits yo’ all heard.” 

“T didn’t hear any spirits!” said the man 
positively. “The call came from this room, 
and it wasn’t any ghost that was calling me, 
either.” 

‘“‘ The door is chained, you can see for your- 
self.”’ 


“Yes, on the outside,” exclaimed the bounty- 
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jumper, as he reached up to the chain and 
sharply rattled it. 

“You can’t get in there,” said the girl 
quickly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because this door is kept locked.” 

SoM LE 

“You'll have to ask my father,” said the 
oirl. 

“JT reckon your father won’t object if he 
hears I have tried to root out the ghost from 
his house.” 

“How could a man get in and lock the 
door outside?” 

“Tt could have been chained after he went 
“Who would chain it?” she inquired, still 
using’ her expressionless tones. 

“You might, or some one else.” 

Noel suspected that the girl was endeavor- 
ing to prevent the man from attempting to 
enter the room, though he could not under- 
stand the cause for such action any more than 
the reason why he had first been shut in the 
place. 

It was evident, however, that the bounty- 
jumper was angry and determined to solve the 
mystery. That he was a fearless man, Noel 
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was well aware. His experience with him on 
the far-away shores of the St. Lawrence had 
taught him that long ago. The man was pos- 
sessed of unusual physical strength, too, and in 
a personal conflict Noel was convinced that the 
outcome would not be in his favor unless for- 
tune unexpectedly favored him. The young 
soldier was determined, however, that he 
would sell his liberty as dearly as possible, and 
he was still crouching low and was holding 
his gun in readiness for an attack. 

Again he was startled by a suddenly re- 
newed and severe rattling of the chain. Con- 
vinced that the man would not be swerved 
from his purpose, even by the suggestions or 
appeals of the girl, and, believing the fasten- 
ing was no longer upon the door, Noel ab- 
ruptly grasped the catch, opened the door, 
and prepared to dart past his foe to the room 
below. The absence of light would favor him, 
he believed, and he was prepared to exert him- 
self to the utmost of his strength, relying 
upon the unexpectedness of his onslaught as 
his surest protection. 

His plan, however, was thwarted by the 
bounty-jumper, for no sooner had the door 
opened than Noel was seized by the man and 
dragged to the floor. 
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The huge dog now joined in the commotion 
and his savage growls were added to the din. 
The sounds were appalling and might have 
been heard at a considerable distance from 
the old house. The screams of the terrified 
girl, the howlings and yelpings of the dog, 
and the noise of the men, who still were strug- 
gling upon the floor, were all combined in a 
manner to bring terror to the heart of any 
one who might have heard the commotion. 

In a brief time the girl succeeded in grasp- 
ing the collar of the dog, and apparently with- 
out any fear of the savage animal, she con- 
trived to tear him from the fray. 

Still holding her dog by his collar, she turned 
to the two desperate men and said to them, 
“If yo’ all don’t let go of each other and 
stand up, I ’ll set Andrew Jackson on yo’ both 
again.” 

The threat at first was not heard, but as 
she repeated it, the two men ceased their 
fighting, though neither entirely released his 
hold upon his enemy. 

Once more the expressionless tone was used 
by the girl, as she said, “I mean what I say 
toe yo’. If yo’ all don’t let go of each other 
and stand up, I shorely will set Andrew Jack- 
son on yo’ again.” 
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“Do you agree?” said the bounty-jumper, 
as he turned to the young sharpshooter. 

** Yes,”’ whispered Noel. 

Freed from the hold of his opponent, breath- 
lessly Noel arose, an example which at once 
was followed by the bounty-jumper. 

“Who are yo’ all?” inquired the girl, as 
she addressed Noel. 

“1 don’t want to answer any questions 
now, replied Noel, breathing hard. “1 want 
to get away from here,” he added eagerly. 

“ Let him go,” suggested the bounty-jumper 
promptly. 

Noel’s heart gave a throb, for the words 
implied that he no longer was to be held in 
the old house or was to be turned over to the 
tender mercies of his enemies. 

“Why don’t yo’ all go, then?” inquired 
the girl. 

“Do you mean me?” said Noel promptly. 

‘Yas, sir, | mean you.” 

Without a word, Noel reached down and 
seized his gun, which he had been compelled 
to let go in the struggle when he and his 
opponent had grasped each other. Not once 
looking behind him and fearful every moment 
of being recalled or of hearing the savage dog 
leaping toward him, Noel hastily ran down 
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the stairway, passed through the room below, 
and came out upon the porch. 

There he hesitated. Should he start across 
the strawberry patch and follow the path which 
led directly to his camp? If he should do that, 
he would expose himself to the fire of the 
bounty-jumper, who might be watching from 
the little window which solong had served Noel 
as an outlook. 

Without hesitation the young soldier at once 
turned to his right and ran swiftly toward the 
adjacent woods. A sigh of relief escaped him 
when he gained the shelter without having 
once been fired upon by his enemy in the 
house. Glancing back at the little building a 
moment, Noel was unable to discover any one 
about the place. Apparently the bounty-jumper 
had no thought of following him. 

Relieved by the assurance, Noel ran rapidly 
along the border of the wood, until at last he 
arrived at the gate through which he and his 
companions had come when they had sought 
the strawberries in what they believed to be a 
deserted patch. 

His return to camp now was through a long 
stretch of oaks and chestnuts. The fear which 
had recently possessed the young soldier had 
not yet fully departed. Every bush might con- 
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ceal an enemy. Perhaps in any of the huge 
trees a man might be stationed who was watch- 
ing his every movement. As he arrived at the 
border of the woods and started to cross an 
open field, which manifestly had been plowed 
in the preceding spring, he stopped abruptly, 
as he was convinced that he heard some strange 
sounds from the road far below him. 

Listening intently, he was convinced that he 
had not been mistaken. They were unusual 
sounds, too, which came to his ears, and such 
as might have been made by a large body of 
troops marching in the darkness. And yet the 
improbability of any troops from either camp 
being in the vicinity was so great that Noel 
believed that he must be mistaken. The Con- 
federates were in Yorktown, while the Federals 
were in front steadily continuing their siege 
of the famous old town. 

The unusual sounds, however, continued. 

After a brief time Noel once more resumed 
his flight, though he was still mystified by 
what he had heard. He tried in many ways to 
account for the strange impression he had re- 
ceived. It was impossible for him to believe 
that the enemy was retreating, and yet there 
was no mistaking the evidences of an army on 
the march. 
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A new suggestion occurred to the young 
soldier, and with a stronger determination he 
ignored his present danger and fled swiftly 
toward his camp. 

It was not long before he was challenged by 
the sentry. “ Halt! Who goes there ?”’ 

‘A friend,” faltered Noel. 

“ Advance, friend, and give the counter- 
sign!” called the guard. 

Tremblingly the young soldier advanced and 
whispered the magic word. 

He knew that he must account for his ab- 
sence from roll-call, but was not without hope 
that his escape and return to the camp could 
be so explained that no trouble would ensue. 

It was not long before he arrived at the tent 
which he and his brother occupied. And it was 
only the work of a moment to arouse Frank 
from his slumbers. 

“¢ W here have you been?” demanded Frank, 
as at last he recognized his brother. ‘‘ Why 
did n’t you come back with us? Or did you 
get ahead of us somewhere ?”’ 

“‘T was shut in the old house by the girl we 
saw there,’ explained Noel, somewhat lamely, 
as his brother laughed. 

“J thought you were in the camp here some- 
where,” suggested Frank. 
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‘No, sir, I have been having a fight with 
the bounty-jumper.” 

“The bounty-jumper!” exclaimed Frank, 
sitting quickly erect as he spoke, and in sur- 
prise looking at his brother. 

“ That ’s what I said,” retorted Noel, slightly 
annoyed by his brother’s manner. 

“Why, man!” exclaimed Frank, “the 
bounty-jumper was in this tent less than a 
quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Noel, surprised in turn. 

“Tt’s just as I’m telling you,” repeated 
Frank. “ He stayed for a half an hour, and I 
confess I don’t know just what to make of it.” 

“He couldn’t have been here,” declared 
Noel, “‘ because he was in the house where I 
was.” 

“T don’t know where you were,” said Frank, 
“but I do know that the bounty-jumper was 
here.” 

“T’m going to find out about that,” said 
Noel, as he hastily turned to leave the tent. 
“T’ll see the officers of the guard and get 
permission to look the fellow up. I know where 
his tent is, and I ’ll find out whether he’s there 
or in the old house where I left him.” 

As he spoke, Noel departed to search for 
the mysterious man. 


CHAPTER XV 
WITHDRAWAL 


In a few moments Noel arrived at the tent 
which he was seeking. The night was warm 
and the flap had been turned back to provide 
the inmates with cooler air. Quietly the young 
soldier stepped inside and in the dim light 
glanced at the sleeping men before him. 

In the cot on his right he discovered the 
man for whom he was looking. There could 
be no mistake, he declared to himself, as, in 
astonishment, he looked down at the soldier 
who peacefully was sleeping before him. 

What could it all mean? What was the 
meaning of the mystery? Noel was positive 
that the man could not have regained the 
camp before he himself had returned, and yet 
there was no disguising the fact that the 
bounty-jumper was asleep on the cot in the 
tent. 

While Noel in perplexity was looking down 
upon the face of the mysterious bounty- 
jumper, the latter stirred slightly in his sleep 
and in a moment was aware that some one 
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was standing by his bedside. Instantly sitting 
erect, he said in a low voice, “‘ Who are you 
and what do you want?” 

“T want Hall Bates.” 

“ He isn’t here,” said the man gruffly. 

“He isn’t?” exclaimed Noel; “how can 
that be? Where is he? He’s here and you’re 
the man!” 

The supposed bounty-jumper was now wide 
awake, and in the dim light Noel saw the 
smile that for an instant flitted across his 
face. 

“The guard will be here in a minute,” said 
the man, without moving from his position, 
“and you might ask him what my name is, 
if you’re so much interested.” 

“‘T know what your name is,” retorted Noel. 

“You’re a wise lad,” laughed the man. 
“ Anything else you want to say to me?” 

“Tf you’re not Hall Bates, who are you?” 

“ People call me Henry Breed.” 

“Ts that your name?” 

“ What do you think?” retorted the man 
roughly. ‘ Would people call me by any name 
that wasn’t mine? Do you suppose I’d an- 
swer if they did? Now, if you have asked me 
all the questions you want to,I’ll thank you 
to leave, for I want to go to sleep.” 
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The young soldier hesitated a moment as 
he turned to depart. Then, abruptly facing 
the supposed bounty-jumper once more, he 
said, “ Do you know Hall Bates?” 

“JT have heard of him,” acknowledged the 
soldier. 

“ Where?” 

“‘T don’t know that that concerns you, but 
it was before I entered the army.” 

“Do you know where he is now?” 

“TY can’t say that I do.” 

“Would you like to have me tell you?” 

“Tf you want to, though I don’t know why 
you think I’m specially interested in Hall 
Bates.” 

“You might be,” broke in Noel, “if you 
knew that he is in a rebel house not more than 
a mile from here.” 

“What!” demanded the man abruptly. 

“J thought I might interest you,” remarked 
Noel dryly. “I left Hall Bates not more than 
an hour ago in a little old house not far from 
the Confederate lines.” 

“ What was he doing there?” 

“‘ Have n’t you any idea?” inquired Noel. 

** Not the least.” 

“Can’t you guess?” 


“No.” 
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“Well, if you know Hall Bates, and under- 
stand that he is only a mile from the camp, — 
at least, that’s where I left him, — you may be 
interested in hearing that he has been doing 
some things for which he may be shot.” 

“Speak out, young man! I don’t know 
what you mean.” The soldier now sat erect 
once more, and it was apparent from the atten- 
tion he was giving that he was deeply inter- 
ested in what Noel was saying. 

The latter’s suspicions were strengthened, 
though the mystery of the whole matter in- 
creased. It was manifest that the soldier knew 
Hall Bates. His interest in the man implied 
more than appeared upon the surface. His 
own striking resemblance to the bounty-jumper 
was marvelous, though Noel still was uncon- 
vineed that the man before him and the one 
whom he had left in the old house with the 
girl and the savage dog were not one and the 
same person. 

“T’m telling you just what I saw,” declared 
Noel warmly. “I left Hall Bates in the old 
house, at least that was his name there. What 
his name in our camp may be seems to be an- 
other matter entirely. I shall leave that for 
some one else to find out.” 

“Hold on a minute,” called the soldier 
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sharply, as Noel turned to the exit of the tent. 
“‘Why did you come to see me?” 

“T wanted to find out about Hall Bates,” 
repeated Noel dryly. 

“ How did you know that I knew him?” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“Well, what made you come to me, then?” 

“Tf you can’t guess, I shan’t tell you. Good- 
night.” 

“Hold on! Wait a minute!” again called 
the soldier. Though his voice was low, he 
leaped from his bed as he spoke and said, 
“ What I don’t understand is, why you connect 
us two.” 

“Who said that I did connect you?” 

“The very fact that you came here to-night 
and waked me up shows that you thought—” 

“What did I think?” asked Noel. It was 
pleasant to feel that the other man was anxious 
now and was doing his utmost to justify him- 
self in the mind of the young sharpshooter. 

“'That’s what I want to know.” 

Did n’t you say you did know? If you do, 
I don’t see why I should stay here any longer.” 

“You seem to think I am Hall Bates my- 
self.” 

aides 

“Do you think so now?” 
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Favda.” 

“ What are you going to do about it?” 

“I’m going to turn the puzzle over to 
those who can work it out.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” demanded 
the man in a low voice. 

Noel’s suspicions were strengthened by the 
anxiety which the man now betrayed, and 
the young soldier’s elation arose accordingly. 
“You say you’re not Hall Bates?” asked 
Noel. 

“T did say so. My name is Henry Breed. 
You'll find it on the roll, and I can bring a 
dozen men to-morrow who will say that they 
have known me since I was a little fellow.” 

‘Have you been in the army all the time?” 

“ What do you mean by ‘all the time’ ?” 

‘Have you been away in the last six weeks?” 

“What has that to do with it?” demanded 
the soldier. 

“ Kverything,” replied Noel promptly. 

“That doesn’t show whether my name’s 
Hall Bates or Henry Breed,” declared the man. 

“ Does n’t it ?” asked Noel derisively. 

‘No, sir, it doesn’t. Young man, | want 
to give you a piece of advice!”’ The soldier 
then added in a still lower tone, “ If you’re 
wise, you ‘ll take it.” 
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“‘ Advice is the one thing, at least, which 
it is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
retorted Noel. 

“T don’t know anything about that part of 
it,’ declared the angry soldier, “ but if you’re 
a wise boy, you ’ll pay attention to what I’m 
saying to you.” 

“T’m paying attention, am I not ?” 

“ Listen! You ’ll be wise if you keep your 
tongue quiet. Don’t talk too much. Ifyou go 
to the colonel with your cock-and-bull story, 
you'll get into trouble with him and with all 
the boys in blue. Besides all that, I myself 
don’t intend to stand for any foolishness. If 
you attend strictly to your own business, you 
won't get into any trouble. If you try to at- 
tend to mine in addition to your own, youll 
find you’ll have a load that will be heavier 
than you can carry.” 

“‘Good-night,” said Noel abruptly, and this 
time he departed from the tent and did not 
return. 

On his way back to his own tent, Noel 
thought over the strange interview which he 
had just had with the man whom he believed 
to be Hall Bates. The young sharpshooter 
was thoroughly mystified. It seemed incred- 
sble that the man whom he had left in the 
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house near the strawberry patch and the one 
whom he had aroused from his slumber in the 
tent, by any possibility could be the same, and 
yet Noel Curtis believed that he was correct 
in his suspicions. | 

The bounty-jumper was one not easily for- 
gotten. Besides, he had been living in Noel’s 
father’s family so long that the young soldier 
somehow was convinced that he had not been 
mistaken in recognizing him, whether it was 
in the Federal camp or in a house where men 
in gray had assembled, to whom the bounty- 
jumper had given messages that were serious 
as well as mysterious. 

No light on the problem had been secured 
when Noel once more entered his tent, and 
found that his brother was awake and was 
awaiting his return. 

“ Well, what did you find, Noel?” called 
Frank sleepily. “ Was the bounty-jumper in 
his tent ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Noel tartly. 

*T told you he was.” 

“Look here, Frank Curtis!” said his 
brother, turning sharply upon him. “TI 
have n’t said ‘I told you so’ to anybody for 
three years.” 


“Good boy;” drawled Frank. “ Keep it up.” 
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“JT will if you will,” retorted Noel. “ You 
did tell me that the bounty-jumper had been 
here just a few minutes before I came back, 
but I believed then and I believe now that 
he is the man I said he was.” 

“ Have it your own way,” answered Frank 
good-naturedly, as he turned upon his side and 
the conversation ceased. 

Karly the following morning it became 
known that the entire Confederate army was 
withdrawing from Yorktown. The report cre- 
ated great excitement in the Federal camp, 
and there were some sharp words spoken when 
it was learned that the Army of the Potomac 
would not be able to pursue promptly. 

Apparently the commander had not provided 
for this exigency. The strong line which the 
opposing general had thrown out effectually 
cut off the immediate possibility of an attack 
upon the withdrawing troops. 

The excitement, however, was so intense 
that many of the questions which arose in the 
minds of some of the more serious soldiers 
were in a measure ignored under the pressure 
of the present demands for action. 

The confidence of the body of the soldiers 
in Little Mac was still strong. The men be- 
lieved in his ability. They were confident that 
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they were being led wisely. The part which 
he had taken on the Peninsula perhaps had 
been well done, but the failure to prepare 
for any emergency was a different matter. At 
all events, the army was poorly prepared to 
follow closely the withdrawing enemy. 

And it was only withdrawal from the place 
that the Confederates were expecting to ac- 
complish. Their main purpose was to gain a 
position behind the outlying lines of the de- 
fenses of Richmond. Their forces then would 
be concentrated, and they believed they would 
have slight difficulty in defending themselves 
and holding their capital. Later conditions 
proved that their plan was well formed. 

The following morning the twin brothers 
were summoned to set forth with a small band 
of sharpshooters which had been selected to 
proceed rapidly toward a position where they 
might be able to harass the Confederates on 
their march. It so happened that the old house 
by the strawberry patch, where Noel had had 
his exciting experiences the preceding day, was 
the very place to which he and his brother 
were now assigned. 

The house, as they approached it, they saw 
was deserted. There were no signs of the girl 
who had been so active the preceding day, 
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and the noisy protests of Andrew Jackson no 
longer were heard. 

“ Come upstairs,” called Noel quickly to his 
brother, when they entered the weather-beaten 
huilding. 

“‘ Where are you going?” inquired Frank 
hesitatingly. 

“JT know this place! It’s all right,” replied 
Noel confidently, as he led the way to the 
room in which he had been confined and from 
which he had escaped when the bounty-jumper 
had been startled by the weird calls that the 
young soldier had made through the opening 
in the floor. 

“‘T’m not sure the house is deserted,” said 
Frank, as he looked about him with interest. 

“You would be if you had been here with 
me yesterday,” replied Noel. “ Andrew Jack- 
son isn’t a dog to be quiet when there is some- 
thing to be said.” 

“‘ What are we to do here ?”’ 

“Keep watch,” replied Noel. 

“But there won’t anybody come near us,” 
suggested Frank. 

“ Listen,” said Noel in a loud whisper. 

The two boys advanced to the window, 
and from afar off came an occasional sound 
which seemed tc indicate that a great body of 
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men was passing along the road in the dis- 
tance. This road itself could be only partly 
seen. Here and there were open places where 
glimpses were to be had of it, and it was 
manifest to the excited young soldiers that 
the reports of the withdrawal of the Confed- 
erate troops were not exaggerated. No sound 
of music came to their ears, and it was plain 
that the army was departing with as little 
noise and confusion as possible. 

“ They have a strong line posted, I under- 
stand, to protect them on their march,” said 
Noel. 

“ Little Mac might break through it,” sug- 
gested Frank, “if he was ready for it. But as 
it is, it will serve to keep off our men and the 
rebels will gain the place they want. Look 
yonder!” he suddenly added, grasping his 
brother by the arm as he spoke and with his 
other hand pointing to a half-dozen or more 
men who could be seen approaching the place 
from the direction of the strawberry patch. 
Both young soldiers were silent as they excit- 
edly watched the advancing force which was 
coming without any semblance of order. 

“They ’re rebels, all right!” whispered 
Frank. “See their gray uniforms!” 


“ And they ’re boys, too!” responded Noel. 
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“T don’t believe there’re any older than we 
are. This means,” he added, “ that we have 
some work to do. I confess I don’t like it 
very much, but there is n’t any getting away 
from it.” 

As he spoke the young soldier inspected his 
rifle, and his example was instantly followed 
by his brother. Then with the muzzles of their 
guns resting upon the sill of the little win- 
dow, which they had contrived to open, they 
awaited the approach of the men, who appar- 
ently were unsuspicious of danger. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ATTACK ON THE HOUSE 


“Pick out a man on the right,’ whispered 
Noel to his brother; “I17ll take one on the 
left, and so we won’t either of us miss.” 

“We had better fire from inside the room 
and stand back from the window a little,” sug- 
gested Frank. “It will make a fearful report, 
but the smoke will all be inside the house.” 

“Tt will go out the window in a little while, 
if we don’t close it. It won’t make much dif- 
ference, but I think perhaps we had better do 
as you say.” 

* All right, then! Let’s fire together!” 

The boys drew back, stepping from in front 
of the open window, and taking careful aim 
both fired together. The report of the two 
rifles rang out as one. The noise was so deaf- 
ening that for a moment it seemed to the 
young soldiers as if the very drums of their 
ears had been split. 

In spite of their excitement, however, they 
rushed to the window and looked out at the 
men upon whom they had fired. 
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“One man is down,” said Frank excitedly, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ The others are leaning over 
him. Hadn’t we better fire again ?” 

“We had better be ready,” assented Noel, 
and both boys at once began to reload their 
rifles. 

Their attention, however, was somewhat di- 
vided between what was occurring in the field 
and their own predicament. Apparently only 
one man had been hurt. In their eagerness, 
the hands of the boys trembled so that some 
of the powder was spilled upon the floor. In 
a brief time the weapons were loaded again 
for use and the boys gave their undivided 
attention to what was occurring outside the 
house. 

The man who had fallen had now been ten- 
derly lifted by two of his companions and was 
being carried from the field. Suddenly three of 
the men who were clad in the Confederate uni- 
form made a dash for the shelter of the barn. 

The action was so swift and unexpected 
that, although both of the boys instantly 
raised their rifles to their shoulders, neither of 
them fired at the fleeing men. The three Con- 
federates, having gained their place of shel- 
ter, could not be seen for a time, and neither 
of the young soldiers was willing to fire at the 
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two who were carrying their wounded compan- 
ion from the place where he had fallen. 

Suddenly one of the men who had sought 
the shelter of the barn was seen, as he peered 
around the corner. Frank instantly fired at the 
mark thus presented, but whether or not his 
aim was true he had no means of knowing. 
The lust of the fight now was strong upon 
both. Even the savage part of warfare no 
longer was repellent. Both were filled with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to fire at the men 
whose very presence was threatening. Frank 
was reloading his rifle, but his occupation did 
not prevent him from seeing that the party 
which was bearing the wounded soldier had 
quickened their pace and were striving des- 
perately to gain the shelter of the woods be- 
fore they once more should be fired upon. 

“Those fellows seem to be in a hurry,” re- 
marked Frank demurely. 

“ They have a right to be,” said Noel, “but 
we shall have our hands full trying to hold 
this place. I thought when they sent us here 
that there would n’t be anything to do, we ’re 
so far from the main road.” 

“ We'll have enough to do to keep off the 
rebels, to say nothing about getting back to 
our company.” 
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“We don’t know,’ suggested Noel,“ whether 
or not some other parties may be watching the 
house.”’ 

“That ’s right,” acknowledged Frank hast- 
ily. “ What had we better do?” 

“You go downstairs and keep watch from 
the kitchen door. You can tell from there 
whether anybody is coming toward the house 
from that direction. I’ll watch here, and if 
either of us sees anything he must let the 
other know right away.” 

Frank quickly took his gun and withdrew 
from the room, and Noel was left alone to 
guard the place from an attack by the party 
which was concealed behind the barn. 

Between the house and the main road were 
several swinging gates sufficiently wide to al- 
low the passage of heavily laden wagons. The 
road itself was at least a quarter of a mile 
distant. The spring day had given no indica- 
tions of the presence of men who were eager 
to take the lives of their enemies. At the 
moment a silence that was almost oppressive 
rested upon the entire region. 

In spite of his peril and the constant watch 
which he was maintaining, Noel’s thoughts 
for a moment wandered to the distant St. 
Lawrence, and he was thinking of the scenes 
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which there would be visible on a similar day. 
His meditations were occasionally interrupted 
by a sound that came from the road. He still 
was able to obtain occasional glimpses of bod- 
ies of troops moving over it, and he fancied 
that several times he heard the call of the 
officers or a short and partly subdued note of 
a bugle. 

His meditations, however, were abruptly 
broken when suddenly he saw a band of 
twelve men emerging from the woods. His 
excitement increased when he saw that they 
were dragging with them a small brass can- 
non. The sight was appalling. The approach- 
ing band, together with the three men who 
were hidden behind the barn, would be able 
to surround the old house, and to attempt to 
defend it then would be worse than hope- 
less. With their cannon, too, they might be 
able to inflict still greater damage than by 
the use of their rifles. Hscape seemed well- 
nigh impossible. 

Almost fascinated, the young soldier watched 
the approaching force. For some reason, which 
he thought he in part at least understood, 
they made a wide détour, and it was only after 
several minutes had passed that he concluded 
that the objective point which they were seek- 
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ing was the barn. Twice he raised his rifle 
to his shoulder to pick off one of the men 
who were dragging the cannon, which was 
shining in the sunlight. Each time, however, 
he was undecided, and lowering his gun he 
stood watching the movements of his enemies. 
In his heart he was hopeless of escaping. 
There remained the choice between surrender- 
ing and the peril of being shot in the house 
where he had taken refuge. 

The sight of the men, who now were al- 
most in line with the barn, was fascinating. 
They were moving rapidly and apparently 
were governed by some signals which their 
friends behind the barn were giving them, 
but which Noel was unable to see. 

Suddenly, with a rush after the men had 
come into line with the barn, they began to 
run, and in a brief time were concealed from 
the sight of the watching young soldier. 

Blaming himself for his indecision, Noel 
turned, and hastily running down the stair- 
way joined his brother Frank, who was watch- 
ing from the kitchen. 

‘““What’s wrong?” inquired Frank hastily, 
as his brother approached. 

‘Have n’t you seen anything ?” 

“Not a soul. Have you?” 
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“Yes, Ihave,” replied Noel soberly. “Twelve 
men have joined the three that are behind 
the barn. They have brought a brass cannon 
with them.” 

“They have?” exclaimed Frank. “ Why 
did you let them do it?” 

“They kept pretty well out of range,” re- 
plied Noel. “ They circled the place until they 
got in line with the barn, and then made a 
dash for it. You had better come upstairs 
with me. We may have to fire together in 
order to make any impression on these fel- 
lows.” 

Without a word Frank returned with Noel 
to the low chamber, and both young soldiers 
ran quickly to the window and peered out to 
discover whether their enemies were in sight 
or not. 

Not a man was to be seen. The yellow 
sunlight flooded the fields and woods and 
poured into the window. It was almost an 
ideal spring day. War and bloodshed seemed 
to have no just part in it. 

“ What do you suppose those fellows are 
up to?” whispered Frank, still watching the 
corner of the barn from which at any moment 
he suspected a rush upon the house might be 
made. 
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“They ’re up to no good,” replied Noel. 
“We shall hear from them pretty soon. They 
are n't taking a sun-bath out there.” 

Scarcely had the young soldier spoken be- 
fore there was a roar from the brass cannon 
and a ball came crashing into the house. It 
shattered the door in the room below and 
passed through the opposite side of the house. 
The boys glanced at each other, startled by 
the unexpected sound, and then looked keenly 
toward the barn. Still not a man was to be 
seen. 

_“ What did they do that for?” whispered 
Frank. 

‘What do men usually fire guns for?” re- 
torted Noel. “They are watching the house 
as sharply as we are the barn, and probably 
they are expecting that somebody will try to 
escape. Of course, they don’t know how many 
men are here, and that’s something which 
they would like to find out. Maybe they 
thought if they fired their cannon, some of 
us would make a dash for the woods over 
yonder.” 

“ Well, we haven’t,” said Frank, “but I 
confess Id like to.” 

“You never would make it. They are 
watching for that very thing and would shoot 
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you down like a rabbit in your tracks. We 
must stay right here where we are and watch 
these fellows, or they will get us as sure as 
preaching.” 

“ Look there!” abruptly exclaimed Frank, 
as he pointed toward a man who was advanc- 
ing from the barn. 

Noel had discovered him at the same time, 
and both boys were aware that the approach- 
ing soldier was displaying a white flag. At 
least, the flag once had been white, but now 
it was discolored by Virginia mud, though 
sufficient of its original color still remained 
to show the purpose for which the man was 
waving the little rag upon the point of his 
bayonet. 

“He wants to talk to us,” suggested Frank 
eagerly. 

“Yes, but I guess he wants more to find 
out how many men are in the house,” said 
Noel. “ That’s something which we must n’t 
show him. When he comes, you step back and 
T’ll call to him to halt and speak his piece out 
there where he is.” 

The young soldier, however, was not called 
upon to give his warning. When the young 
Confederate had advanced to a point about 
one hundred feet from the house, he stopped. 
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Still waving his flag vigorously, he shouted, 
“Ho! You Yankees! Come out here! We 
want to talk to you.” 

“‘Go ahead with your talking,” retorted 
Noel from the doorway, for he had hastily run 
down the stairway after the stranger ceased. 
“ What do you want?” he added. 

“ We want you to give yourselves up with- 
out any further delay,” called the soldier 
loudly. 

“T guess if you want us very badly,” re- 
torted Noel, “you'll have to come where we 
are.” 

“We can do that,” said the soldier, “but 
we wanted to give you Yanks a chance to save 
your skins whole.” 

* We’ll have to take our chances on that,” 
shouted Noel scornfully. “If you: want us, 
you 'll have to come where we are to get us.” 

“ We have fifteen men out here. How many 
have you in the house?” 

“ We saw that you had fifteen,” answered 
Noel. “ That’s just exactly the number we ’re 
looking for.” 

‘“‘ How many men have you?”’ repeated the 
soldier. 

“ Knough to deal with fifteen Johnnies,” 
answered Noel promptly. 
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“How many of you are there?” 

“You’ll have to come and get us.” 

* We'll count you after you’re dead. What 
I want now is for you to go yourselves and 
save all further trouble.” 

“We don’t want to be saved any trouble,” 
said Noel, “and if you think you can take us, 
my advice to you is to come and try.” 

“Why don’t you surrender?” 

“We don’t know how. We never have 
learned and we don’t propose to begin now.” 

“You'll be shot, every one of you.” 

“Tf we’re shot,” shouted Noel, ‘it won’t 
be until after we have done a little work 
ourselves.” 

“We have a cannon here,” suggested the 
soldier. 

“Yes, I saw it,”’ said Noel. 

* You have n’t a ghost of a chance against 
us.” 

“T’m sorry for that, but we think we have, 
and you'll have to prove your words before 
we ever surrender.” 

“Very well. I shall go back and order the 
men to fire.” 

“ And I’ll order my men to fire, too.” 

“You won’t fire on me when I’m returning 
with this flag of truce, will you?” 
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“We belong to the Army of the Potomac, 
and I want you to understand that its men 
don’t fight that way.” 

“JT’l] take your word and go back. I’m 
sorry you won’t listen to reason.” 

“T’m sorry you won’t either,” retorted 
Noel. “ There ‘ll be some of your men who ’ll 
never go back to their companies if you don’t 
leave now. I’m telling you, if you’ll clear 
out right away, I’ll order my men not to fire 
on you. If you stay and try to attack the 
place, then you’ll be responsible for the con- 
sequences.” 

As soon as the man’s back was turned, 
Noel hastily ran up the stairway and rejoined 
his brother. Neither of them spoke, but it 
was manifest that both boys were greatly 
alarmed. They were convinced that their de- 
fense was hopeless against such odds and they 
were fearful that they would be taken or shot. 

“We might as well sell out as dearly as we 
can,’ muttered Frank. 

Noel made no response, and both boys 
peered cautiously from the window to dis- 
cover what new measures their enemies might 
be attempting. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE BURNING BUILDING 


“THERE are some men!” exclaimed Frank 
excitedly, as he discovered several moving 
toward the barn. “Shall I shoot?” 

“No,” replied Noel positively, “we had 
better wait a few minutes.” 

“We shan’t be any better off if we do 
wait,” muttered Frank. “ We’re either going 
to be shot ourselves or made prisoners, and if 
we hit a few of those fellows it is not going 
to make them treat us any worse when the 
end comes.” 

“Wait!” said Noel sharply; and the two 
brothers watched their enemies without mak- 
ing any movement to fire upon them at the 
time. 

The little cannon, which Noel had seen with 
the party which had gained the shelter of the 
barn, had spoken only once. A quarter of an 
hour had elapsed since its voice had been 
heard, and whether or not it was to be used 
again neither of the boys knew. 

“They must think there are more of us in 
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the house here,” suggested Noel, “than there 
are. Maybe that’s the reason why they don’t 
use that cannon. We must make them think 
we're a crowd, anyway. If we can only keep 
them off for a little while, some of our own 
men may come along this way and we may get 
away, after all.” 

As the young soldier spoke, however, there 
came a loud report from the barn. Again the 
cannon had been fired. The noisy little brass 
weapon could not be seen when the smoke 
lifted, and it was plain to both boys that it 
must have been fired from within the building. 
The cannon-ball had crashed its way through 
the decayed wood in the side of the house, al- 
though its course could not be exactly marked 
by the young defenders. 

The report was followed by shouts and 
loud cheers from the men outside. Again the 
rifles were fired, and as several of the balls en- 
tered the room in which the boys were hiding, 
Frank exclaimed, “They are aiming for the 
windows! Keep out of range, Noel!” 

Drawing still farther back to the side of the 
little window, the boys looked eagerly toward 
the barn. 

‘‘There come some of their men creeping 
up on us!” exclaimed Frank in a low voice, 
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as several men were discovered moving from 
the barn toward the house. “Shall we fire on 
them?” 

“No, not yet,” said Noel decidedly ; “ they 
act as if they were trying to see where we are, 
and if they find us they may fire their cannon 
from the barn again.” 

“Then the thing for us to do is to go down- 
stairs and fire from there.” 

“ And then come upstairs again?” inquired 
Noel. “Is that your plan?” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed Frank, as he led 
the way hastily toward the stairway and was 
at once followed by his brother. 

Together the two boys ran to the room 
below, and protecting themselves as best they 
were able, together fired at the men who were 
advancing from the barn. 

Again one of the Confederates fell, and as 
his companions hastily picked up the body of 
the fallen man and swiftly ran back toward 
the barn, once more the young sharpshooters 
refrained from firing at the supporters of the 
unfortunate soldier, although they quickly re- 
loaded their rifles. 

“Come on!” called Noel sharply to his 
brother. “Come on! We must get out of this 
room.” 
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The young sharpshooter ran hastily to the 
stairway, followed by Frank, and just as they 
entered the familiar room above the cannon 
again was fired. 

“That’s it!”’ exclaimed Noel, as he ran 
toward the window. “That’s just what I ex- 
pected. They thought we were downstairs and 
were trying to locate us. It’s lucky for us we 
did n’t stay there any longer.” 

As several rifle-balls at that moment 
entered the room in which the young sol- 
diers were watching and passed through the 
wall on the opposite side, Frank muttered, 
“They must think the house is full of Yan- 
kees.” 

“T wish it was,” said Noel, “but that last 
shot of theirs sounded as if it had ripped 
things to pieces.” 

“Tt certainly smashed the front door and it 
sounded as if it had torn out part of the back 
wall.” 

Suddenly Frank turned and looked through 
the open door into the hallway. Sniffing the 
air, he hastily inquired, “Is n’t that smoke, 
Noel?” 

Startled by the query, Noel, keeping care- 
fully out of range, crept toward the stairway, 
and in a moment turned, saying, “ It is smoke, 
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and I’m afraid that that last shot has set the 
house on fire.’ 

The two brothers gazed at each other in a 
fresh alarm. They were surrounded by their 
enemies, and the only reason for their not 
having been shot or made prisoners was due 
to their ignorance of the numbers of the in- 
mates. The fact that some guns had been dis- 
charged from the rooms below, and some shots 
had been fired from the upper room, was con- 
fusing for the attacking party. But the enemy 
was in a position to force matters very soon. 
In addition to the men outside, there was now 
the peril of the building burning. To escape 
from one danger was only to face the other. 

“T’m going downstairs,” exclaimed Noel 
abruptly, “and I’m going to see if I can’t 
put out that fire.” 

“ Keep out of range,” said Frank anxiously. 

“You stay here,’ ordered Noel, “and if 
any of the men start toward the house fire at 
them. Take my gun, too, and fire that,’ he 
added, as he handed his rifle to his companion 
and at once started quickly toward the stair- 
way. 

Frank maintained a careful watch upon the 
building in which the greater part of their 
enemy were concealed, but his anxiety for his 
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brother caused him several times to leave the 
window and advance to the head of the 
stairs. 

In a brief time Noel returned to the room, 
and it was unnecessary for him to speak in 
order for Frank to learn what he had discov- 
ered. “I can’t put it out,” said Noel. “The 
wood is like punk. It’s burning like a heap 
of shavings. Just look at that smoke,” he 
added, as a cloud that was almost stifling was 
driven into the room. 

“What can wedo ?” asked Frank in despair. 

‘We'll have to leave and leave right away !”’ 
declared Noel. 

“Tf we get outside, what will happen to us?” 

“‘No man knows,” replied Noel solemnly ; 
“but if it’s achoice between being shot or 
being burned to death, I’m going to take my 
chances with the rifle. If there was any way 
by which we could get into the old well we 
might hide there for a while.” 

“Why can’t we try that?” asked Frank 
eagerly. 

‘“‘T’m afraid it’s too far from the house.” 

“We must do something and do it right 
away,” said Frank, as he looked anxiously 
toward the barn. 

A band of men had emerged from the little 
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building and were spreading out, as they ad- 
vanced toward the house. Their every move- 
ment was cautious, however, and it was mani- 
fest that they stood in wholesome fear of the 
inmates of the burning building. Angered by 
the sight and in spite of his own peril, Noel 
instantly raised his rifle to his shoulder and 
fired at the nearest man. Then seizing his 
brother’s rifle, he fired that also. He saw that 
the men halted, and ina moment some of them 
were running back to the shelter of the barn. 
Noel was aware that he must no longer remain 
where he was. He was choking and the smoke 
was almost blinding. 

Suddenly Frank, without a word of warn- 
ing, ran from the room. Noel was unable to 
see where his brother was, but concluding that 
he had run down the stairway he quickly fol- 
lowed. Ina low voice he ealled to Frank, but 
there was no response. Again he called and 
still his call was unheeded. 

It was impossible to remain longer in the 
burning house. The flames were crackling and 
curling and the smoke was dense. The heat, 
too, was becoming almost unbearable. Still 
Noel waited a moment, hoping that Frank 
would return or would indicate by a call 
whither he had gone. There was, however, 
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nothing to be heard except the roar of the 
flames. 

Even the voices of the men outside the 
building were no longer audible. The young 
sharpshooter, almost blinded by the smoke, 
suffering intensely from the heat, realized that 
the decisive moment had arrived. Kither he 
must go out and give himself up, or if he 
should attempt to escape from the blazing 
building, be shot by the men, who were doubt- 
less eager to avenge the fall of their com- 
rades. It mattered little in which direction he 
ran, for Noel thought the house now must be 
surrounded. 

In the midst of his alarm, the young soldier 
still clung to his gun. The leaping flames 
rose high and the roar of the fire increased, 
and he was aware now that he had not a 
moment to lose. Running swiftly he tried to 
make his way down the stairway, but it was too 
late. The draught caused the smoke to pour 
in upon himina dense cloud. Gasping, almost 
strangled by the flames and smoke, he was 
forced to retrace his steps and once more to 
enter the room which he had abandoned. 

He was aware now that the window would 
not provide any means of escape. In his pre- 
vious visit he had discovered that the space 
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was too small to enable him to crawl through, 
even if he could tear away the sash. In des- 
peration Noel ran again out into the little hall. 
On the opposite side of the stairway was an- 
other room, which up to this time he had ig- 
nored. The door of this room was open and 
was directly opposite that of the room in which 
he and his brother had sought shelter. In- 
stantly going inside, he ran to the window and 
hastily raised it. Even in his excitement he 
was aware that this window was larger than the 
other and that it might be possible for him to 
crawl through and drop to the ground below. 

The suggestion instantly was acted upon 
and, still holding his gun, Noel climbed 
through the open space, clung for a moment to 
the frame, and then, unaware of what was be- 
low him, he let go his hold and dropped. 

The smoke was all about him like a dense 
cloud. A gentle breeze was blowing, however, 
and forcing the heavy smoke steadily in one 
direction. Not perceiving whither he was mov- 
ing, Noel instantly ran in the direction in 
which the smoke was being blown. Doing his 
utmost to restrain his coughing and choking, 
he suddenly found himself in the clearer air 
about one hundred feet or more from the 


burning building. 
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Not more than ten yards away stood the 
barn which had provided a shelter for his 
enemies. None of them could be seen there 
now. Doubtless the Confederates had de- 
parted from the building after the house had 
burst into a blaze, and in a close circle were 
watching for the inmates whom they easily 
could pick off with their guns if they should 
try to escape from the door. 

Glancing swiftly about him, hoping that 
somewhere he might discover his brother, 
Noel entered the little building and without 
pausing ran swiftly through to the opposite 
side and leaped to the ground. 

As he entered the open field he discovered 
not far from him a colt, apparently about two 
years old. The animal was terrified by the 
fire and was snorting loudly as he stood star- 
ing at the burning building. Where the horse 
had come from, Noel had no means of know- 
ing. He was positive that he had not seen the 
animal before. His presence, however, sug- 
gested a plan for immediate action, and with- 
out hesitating a moment, Noel ran to the 
frightened colt and still holding to his gun 
instantly leaped upon the back of the terrified 
animal. 


If the horse had been frightened before, his 
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alarm now was greatly increased. He was 
weak and so thin that every rib was apparent 
beneath the skin. Whether or not he would 
provide any help, Noel could not decide, but 
the young sharpshooter was in a desperate 
plight and ready to use any means of escape 
that presented itself. So excited was the young 
soldier that even the thoughts of his missing 
brother who had so strangely disappeared were 
at the time no longer in his mind. He was 
compelled to give his entire attention to the 
steed which he had mounted. 

The frightened horse was plunging and 
leaping about the field. Noel was accustomed 
to “ break” the colts on his father’s farm, and 
he had no fear now of being unseated. Reach- 
ing forward he grasped the terrified animal 
by his nostrils, thereby shutting off his breath- 
ing. The colt instantly reared and almost fell. 
As his feet touched the ground once more, 
Noel suddenly slapped him with the flat of 
his hand and at the same time leaning for- 
ward he shouted into his ear, “Get out of 
this!” 

Instantly the colt broke into a wild run and 
started swiftly across the field toward the 
woods in the distance. He had gone only 
a part of the way, when a shout informed 
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covered. 

As he glanced behind him at the burn- 
ing house, he saw several of the Confederates 
pointing to him and then a moment later 
some of them raised their guns and fired. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A WILD RIDE 


TuE wild antics of the terrified colt prevented 
the soldiers from aiming at a stable target. 
Almost like the manner of the wild Indian of 
the plains, Noel, who was without fear on the 
back of a horse, leaned forward and partly 
screened himself by keeping the body of the 
animal which he was riding between himself 
and his enemies. 

It was plain, however, that the sight of the 
fleeing young soldier was looked upon by the 
Confederates as more or less of a joke. There 
were cheers and jeers, but the shots were not 
repeated, and soon Noel found himself beyond 
the place of immediate peril. 

The colt, now leaping into the air and now 
jumping from side to side, continued his wild 
flight. It was impossible for his rider to guide 
him toward any definite place, but in a gen- 
eral way the flight was away from the lines of 
the marching Confederates. Indeed, as the 
strength of the horse manifestly began to 
wane, Noel made no attempt to guide the steed 
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upon which he was mounted. Its plight, due 
to hunger and thirst, was as hard as his own. 

To Noel’s consternation, when he entered 
the road beyond the woods, he discovered that 
the region there also was filled with advancing 
troops. It was impossible to turn back the 
colt or even to make him swerve to one side 
and into the open field. And yet, in spite of 
his alarm, Noel was aware that in whichever 
direction his flight continued it would still 
bring him within the sight of the men in gray. 
His only consolation was that thus far, with one 
exception, the sight of his steed had aroused 
derision rather than alarm and his appearance 
had been greeted by shouts and cries. Only 
once had he been fired upon. 

Abruptly his horse, weakened by the efforts 
he had been making and terrified by the sounds 
of martial music, dashed across the road and 
with increasing speed started down a long 
lane that led toward a house in the distance. 
Again cries and cheers and jeers followed the 
young soldier in his flight. The sounds, how- 
ever, were like music in the ears of Noel Curtis, 
for every moment he had expected to hear the 
reports of rifles. 

It was across the fields now that Noel was 
speeding, and he was aware that the efforts of 
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the poor animal upon which he was mounted 
could not long continue. The colt’s back and 
sides were as wet as if the suffering animal 
had been plunged into water, while his labored 
breathing was painful to hear. How long the 
horse might be able to carry him was only a 
matter of conjecture, but it did not seem pos- 
sible to the young soldier that he could be car- 
ried much farther. Flinging his arm around 
the neck of the colt, he spoke soothingly to 
it, doing his utmost to quiet his alarm. The 
marching army now was three hundred yards 
away, and he was hidden from their sight by 
the intervening woods. 

Noel’s impulse to leap from the back of his 
horse and conceal himself amongst the trees 
was abandoned, and he decided to continue 
his ride as long as the trembling animal was 
able to carry him. 

The sounds of the drums in the Confeder- 
ate ranks no longer were heard. The quiet of 
the spring day was undisturbed. As far as Noel 
was able to see in any direction it was a scene 
of peace that greeted his eyes. Aware, how- 
ever, as he was, that appearances, here as else- 
where, are often deceitful, he urged his horse 
to renewed efforts. Perhaps, he thought, the 
departure of the Confederates was not fully 
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known in the other camp. He might be the 
bearer of most important news. This thought, 
as well as his hope of safety, deprived Noel 
Curtis of the mercy which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would have felt for the suffering 
animal upon which he was mounted. 

As the terror of the colt passed, however, 
its strength seemed to go also. The wild run- 
ning dropped to a trot and the trot soon be- 
came a tottering walk. Several times his horse 
stumbled and almost fell. 

At last, convinced that he could not expect 
further aid from the animal, which had brought 
him safely thus far, the young soldier leaped 
from his seat and ran swiftly across the field. 
He made a détour of the house in the distance, 
but manifestly the place had been deserted, 
for neither dog nor man apparently was aware 
of his presence. On and on ran the young 
soldier, until at last he was convinced that he 
was not far from the place where his company 
had encamped. 

When he arrived, as he did within a half- 
hour, he discovered that preparations for 
marching were already being made. Indeed, 
his own Company F was among the first he 
discovered, and every man was ready for the 
command, “ Forward! March!” 
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Recognized, as he speedily was by his com- 
rades, in response to their calls he advanced 
and took his place in the lines, which even 
now were waiting for the word to march. 

There was no opportunity for conversation 
or explanation, but the young soldier knew, 
as did his companions, that the army was pre- 
paring to follow the Confederates, who had 
withdrawn from Yorktown. The strong and 
heavy line, which the shrewd commander of 
the Southern army had thrown out to protect 
his men, was not to be easily broken. It was 
not only a defense for its own men, but also 
was so strong as to be able to prevent break- 
ing through by the enemy. On this march time 
was a most valuable element. 

Steadily forward moved the pursuer and the 
pursued. The distance between the troops in- 
ereased. McClellan had not been ready to meet 
the emergency, and though his men doggedly 
held to their task, they were unable to over- 
take the lines in advance of them and were 
far in the rear when at last the Confederates 
halted at Williamsburg. Here it was that the 
Union forces, tired and worn by their forced 
march, at last overtook the enemy. 

When the Federal troops halted and pre- 
parations were at once begun for an attack 
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upon the men in gray, Dennis and Noel found 
themselves together once more, having been 
assigned to duty as sharpshooters in a trench 
that had been hastily dug. It was the first 
opportunity Noel had had to make any in- 
quiries concerning his brother. 

“Have you seen or heard anything of 
Frank, Dennis?” inquired Noel. 

“‘ Niver a word. Where is the boy ?” 

“‘T’m afraid he’s a prisoner,” said Noel 
despairingly. “I left him away back yonder 
near the road on which the Confederates were 
marching.” 

“The same place where you were yester- 
day?” 

‘Yes, the same place. A dozen or fifteen 
Confederates surrounded the house and —” 

“How did yez get away?’’ interrupted 
Dennis. 

“‘T jumped on the back of a colt that never 
had been broken and rode through what I 
guess is a good part of the Confederate army.” 

“ Did n’t they fire on yez?” inquired Den- 
nis in surprise. 

“Once,” answered Noel. “ But whenever 
the men saw me, they seemed to take me as 
a huge joke, and they shouted and yelled and 
gave me all sorts of encouraging words to go 
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on or stop, or whatever was in their minds. I 
was n’t complaining, because I was only too 
glad to go away from them.” 
_ “*Tis a wonder ye aren’t dead. Are you 
sure there’s no lead in ye?” 

“There isn’t any to my knowledge,” said 
Noel. “What I want to find out is whether or 
not any word has been received from Frank.” 

“T haven’t heard anything,” said Dennis 
sympathetically. “‘ Where did you say you left 
him?” 

“The last time I saw him he was in that 
house, but the rebels had set the place on fire 
and he could n’t stay there any more than I 
could. If he ran out of the house, he may 
have been shot down by the men, or if he 
wasn’t he must have been made a prisoner.” 

“Sure,” said Dennis, “‘it was a bad place 
for your brother.” 

‘Tm afraid so,” said Noel soberly. “I wish 
I knew where he is now.” 

“ And I wish I could help ye, too, but I 
can’t, and now we’ll have to keep our eyes 
open. Whist!” he added abruptly in a whis- 
per. “Here comes Captain Hare. I suspect 
he’s on the way to the sutler’s. That ’s where 
he has to go about five times a day. Wait a 
minute and watch me.” 
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To Noel’s surprise, Dennis climbed out of 
the trench and ran toward the officer, who 
was sauntering past the place, his thoughts 
apparently more firmly fixed upon the sutler 
than upon his own danger or the work which 
was about to be undertaken. 

Without any warning Dennis threw himself 
against the back of the officer, sending him 
forcefully to the ground. The irate captain, 
speedily recovering himself, turned savagely 
upon the man that had sent him reeling. 

“(C-c-con-found you!” shouted the irate 
officer. 

“ What’s that?” demanded Dennis, in ap- 
parent innocence. “ Who’s that? What did 
you say?” 

“Tl tell you what I'll say,” shouted the 
pompous little captain. “Corporal of the 
guard!”’ he shouted loudly. 

“What do you want the corporal for?” 
demanded Dennis. 

The young Irishman was aware that his 
movements were being watched by his com- 
panions, and though they apparently were on 
the eve of battle any diversion seemed to be 
doubly enjoyed by them. Perhaps they were 
eager to have their thoughts taken from what 
was before them. 
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In apparent terror, Dennis withdrew sev- 
eral yards from the angry little captain, who 
several times before this had been made the 
victim of his raillery, and mimicking the stut- 
tering tones of the officer, he called out, “I 
say, old c-o-0-coon !” 

“What!” roared the angry officer. “ How 
dare you! Who are you? Come here, corpo- 
ral of the guard!” shouted the captain again. 

But seemingly the corporal was busy in 
other quarters, and Captain Hare’s anger in- 
creased. 

He was one of the officers who had re- 
ceived his appointment through the friendly 
services of politicians. His knowledge of mili- 
tary tactics was almost nil, but was more than 
atoned for by the pompous airs which he 
assumed. He was the butt of the regiment. 
Neither the officers nor the men respected 
him. A man of any fineness of fibre would at 
once have withdrawn from the service ; but 
Captain Hare, unmindful of the thoughts of 
his men or the perception by them of his true 
qualities, held doggedly to his post. His troubles 
increased daily. He was the victim of many 
practical jokes, and by openly quarreling with 
his men placed himself on a level with the 
lowest in camp. 
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That which had been begun by the soldiers, 
without any thought of destroying discipline, 
had been steadily increased until the very 
presence of the captain in the army had be- 
come a menace to its efficiency. His present 
threat to call the corporal of the guard did not 
alarm any of the men who heard him. Indeed, 
the corporal of the guard himself was not the 
least interested of the boys in blue in the tricks 
which were frequently played upon the pom- 
pous and powerless little officer. 

““You-you-you go to your quarters, you!”’ 
screamed the captain, almost beside himself 
with rage. 

“Come, now, old b-b-boy, won’t you let me 
k-k-kiss you before I go?” pleaded Dennis. 

The shout that came from the listening men, 
as the request of Dennis was heard, caused the 
wrath of the impotent little captain to overflow. 

Seizing his cap, he turned abruptly from the 
place, followed by the pleadings of Dennis to 
return. 

“JT have a p-p-pop-gun for yez,”’ called 
Dennis. 

But the captain was uninfluenced by the 
assurance and continued on his way. 

Noel Curtis, the youngest soldier in his 
company, had no inclination to share in the 
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laugh at the helpless rage of the officer. It 
was rather a feeling of chagrin and shame 
which was in his heart that any man could 
be enrolled as an officer of the United States, 
whose ignorance and incompetence were as 
marked as were those qualities in Captain 
Hare. When Dennis returned to the trench, 
where he had left Noel, his manner had en- 
tirely changed. 

‘“<°'T’ ig some serious work we have ahead of 
us,” Dennis said quietly, ‘and I don’t want 
yez to expose yourself any more than you’re 
obliged to. You have a mother and father 
back home.” 

“Haven't you, too?” inquired Noel in a 
low voice. 

“Niver a bit,” replied Dennis lightly. 
“There isn’t a soul even on the old sod what 
knows where I am; or who would care if he 
knew. So when there’s any looking out to be 
done, you let me do it, me lad. Look yonder!” 
he added. “I’m thinking the fighting is about 
to begin.” 

The lust of battle became manifest in the 
changed expression of Dennis’s face. All his 
love of fun was gone forthe time. There was 
serious work to be done, and it was plain that 
he was as anxious as his young companion. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A STRANGE LETTER 


THE surmise of the young soldiers proved to 
be correct. The strong line which the Con- 
federate general had thrown out to march 
between his own men and the enemy had pro- 
vided full protection for the army in gray. 
The army of the Potomac was not moving 
rapidly, and even if it had been marching at 
its utmost speed, it would hardly have been 
able to break through the strong defense and 
attack the Confederates. At Williamsburg, 
however, General Johnston decided to halt, and 
the battle known by the name of that quaint 
old town followed. 

It was Noel’s and Dennis’s first experience in 
an engagement of this character. All through 
the hours the young sharpshooters were dully 
aware of the noise of the cannon and guns, of 
the advance and retreat of different regiments, 
and that they themselves also were called upon 
to have a small part in the struggle. 

When at last, however, the so-called battle 
was ended and it was learned that the result 
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was not decisive in favor of either army, the 
disappointment was keen. The Confederates 
simply withdrew, moving steadily and swiftly 
toward Richmond, or at least toward a place 
where they would be within the lines of the 
defenses of the Confederate capital. 

McClellan’s great army followed as best it 
was able, and at last halted in two divisions, 
which were separated by the little stream 
known as the Chickahominy. This stream 
flows to the north of Richmond and empties 
into the James. 

It was an unfortunate position. No army 
can do well when its forces are divided. If 
General McClellan had deliberately walked 
into a trap which had been set for him, he 
would not have been able more completely to 
do exactly what his wily adversary most de- 
sired, than he did by dividing his forces. 

It was the day following the halt of the 
Army of the Potomac on the Chickahominy 
when Noel received a letter from home. It 
was only a brief note that came to him, but it 
aroused a feeling of intense excitement in the 
heart of the young sharpshooter and caused him 
instantly to seek the colonel of his regiment. 

Unfortunately the officer whom he first met 
was Captain Hare, the pompous and ignorant 
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civilian, who had been appointed to his place 
by some political manceuvring. 

“Captain Hare,” said Noel, “ [have strange 
news from home.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,”’ replied the little 
captain, not unkindly. 

“ Yes, listen to this letter” ; and Noel drew 
the missive from his pocket and began to 
read : — 


Drar Son, —A letter has been received by 
the postmaster at the Corners, which states 
that your brother, Frank, has deserted from 
thearmy. The letter does not explain anything 
and states simply that Frank has become a 
deserter, and fled, no one knows where. It also 
states that if he is taken he will be shot imme- 
diately. What do you know about this? I 
cannot believe it to be true or we should have 
heard before this from you. Your mother is 
very anxious. Please write me at once con- 
cerning Frank. We are all well. 

FATHER. 


‘“‘Ts it true?’’ demanded Captain Hare. 

“Of course it isn’t true!” declared Noel 
angrily. 

“Where is your brother now?” 
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have n’t seen him since the day before we left 
Yorktown.” 

*‘ Perhaps, after all, he has deserted.” 

“T’m sure he hasn’t!”’ 

“ Where did you last see him?” 

“In an old house about a mile from our 
camp. Frank and I were sent there, and a 
number of Johnnies surrounded the house 
and finally set fire to it. I managed to escape, 
but I’m afraid that Frank either was shot or 
made a prisoner.” 

“He might have been burned in the house,” 
suggested the captain. 

“ Yes, I have thought of that,” said Noel. 
“But I can’t believe that he would have 
stayed in the burning building as Jong as that. 
I’m sure he is either shot or a prisoner.” 

“ He may have deserted, as the letter states.” 

“He did n’t desert!’ declared Noel, still 
more angrily. 

“ Who wrote the letter to your father?” 

“ He did n’t say.” 

“The only thing for you to do is to look 
up the rolls and see if any reports have been 
made about your brother. Of course, you 
can’t always tell. We have been troubled by 
a few of the men who have become frightened 
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and have tried to leave the army without wait- 
ing for an honorable discharge. Of course, 
your brother is young and he may have —”’ 

“He did n’t desert!” again declared Noel 
positively. 

“T don’t see that I can do any more to help 
you,” said Captain Hare sharply, as he turned 
about and left the young sharpshooter staring 
blankly after him. 

It was not long, however, before Noel de- 
cided that Captain Hare’s suggestion to in- 
vestigate the roll was worthy of consideration ; 
but though he made a faithful search he was 
unable to learn anything more concerning his 
missing brother. 

As the days passed the mystery deepened. 
There was no report concerning Frank’s hay- 
ing been made a prisoner, and, on the other 
hand, he was not reported as among the dead. 
Noel did his utmost to investigate the matter 
and was aided by several of the officers, that 
were not only friendly but deeply interested 
in trying to discover what had become of the 
young sharpshooter, who already had made 
many friends among the men. 

But the search proved fruitless. Frank had 
disappeared, and on the day following the one 
on which he had received his letter from home, 
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Noel wrote his father all the details of the 
strange disappearance of the missing young 
sharpshooter. 

Although his own anxiety steadily in- 
creased, Noel nevertheless was so busy in the 
days that followed that his thoughts necessa- 
rily were divided somewhat between his miss- 
ing brother and the duties which hourly were 
his. Dennis had offered his sympathy, and his 
pronounced conviction that Frank “niver had 
desarted ”’ was Noel’s chief comfort. 

The daily drill in camp was continued, and 
for a little while the life was not burdensome. 
Many of the soldiers were entering into the 
games and sports, and the general air of the 
entire body seemed to be one of confidence 
and enjoyment. Some of the younger soldiers, 
like Noel, showed that the life was hard, but 
for the majority just at this time the camp 
life seemed to be a place of animation and of 
stirring scenes. 

Returning to his tent one night, Noel un- 
expectedly found himself near the entrance 
face to face with the man whom he had taken 
to be the bounty-jumper. Instantly the young 
soldier said to the man whom he had dis- 
covered, ‘Come into the tent, I want to ask 
you something.” 
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As the supposed bounty-jumper followed 
and then quickly seated himself as Noel di- 
rected, there was a feeling of misgiving in the 
heart of the young sharpshooter. The man 
looked about him with such an air of inter- 
est and was so manifestly friendly that he was 
more puzzled than ever he had been. 

“T had a letter from home yesterday,” sug- 
gested Noel. 

“T have n’t any home to get letters from,” 
replied the bounty-jumper. “ My father and 
mother are both dead. I have an uncle in the. 
Far West. I was glad to join the army.” 

“ Did you ever see my brother ?” 

“TY don’t think I ever did.” 

“ Never?” inquired Noel, again looking sus- 
piciously at his visitor. 

“T could tell you better if I should see him 
now. One sees a good many men here in the 
camp and their faces become familiar, but he 
does n’t always join the face and the name.” 

“When were you on the St. Lawrence River 
last?” abruptly inquired Noel. 

“T never was there in my life.” 

“What!” 

“You act as if you don’t believe me,” said 
the man good-naturedly. 

** Are you sure?” 
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“T ought to be if anybody is. I never was 
there in all my life.” 

“Ts n’t your name Hall Bates?” 

‘SNo.°’ 

“Ts n’t it one of your names?” 

PuINO. 

Still the soldier betrayed no signs of anger 
and apparently was so mystified by the strange 
questions that Noel was more than half-con- 
vinced that he must be mistaken. Perhaps, 
after all, the man was not the bounty-jumper, 
although his resemblance was most striking. 

“Do you know anybody in the Confederate 
army?” inquired Noel, after a brief silence. 

“ Yes,” replied the man promptly. 

“ Any of your friends, or — family?” asked 
the young sharpshooter. 

“ Let me see,” replied the soldier, hesitating 
for a moment as if he was thinking over the 
list of his relatives. “‘ I think there is one man, 
a young fellow, who isa relative of mine. He 
is with General Johnston now.” 

“What is his name?” 

The soldier laughed, although Noel sus- 
pected that there was a sudden gleam in his 
eyes, but as it instantly faded away he was 
uncertain whether or not it had even ap- 


peared. 
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“What did you say hisnameis?”’ inquired 
Noel once more. 

“JT did n’t say,” laughed the man. “I was 
just thinking. It does n’t occur to me at the 
moment, but if it does I'll report to you. 
Would you prefer to have it in writing or will 
you take it orally?” 

“JT was just wondering,” said Noel quietly. 

“ What made you ask me that question ? ” 

‘‘ Because I saw a man in the Confederate 
army who looked very much as you do.” 

“Who was he?” exclaimed the man in 
apparent eagerness. 

“That ’s what I want to find out, but I 
have n’t yet.” 

“When you do, let me know,” ‘said the 
man banteringly, as he arose from the camp- 
chair and departed from the tent. 

For a brief time after his visitor had gone, 
Noel remained in the tent thinking over his 
unsatisfactory interview. To all appearances 
the suspected bounty-jumper did not recognize 
him. His voice, too, was a little heavier than 
that of the man whom he had known on the 
St. Lawrence. In all other points, however, 
the resemblance was most striking. 

At last, with the mystery in no way cleared, 
Noel rose from his seat and started toward the 
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opening of his tent. Suddenly he discovered 
upon the ground a paper, which was in the 
form of a folded letter. Stooping he picked it 
up and then, unfolding it, read, — 


Worromot Egnahe, 


| Oia a 


Puzzled by the meaningless words, Noel 
again looked keenly at the paper. There was 
no explanation to be found. He was positive 
that the paper had not been one which he had 
received, and then it suddenly occurred to 
him that his recent visitor might have been 
its possessor. He was folding the paper once 
more, thinking that he would restore it to its 
rightful owner, when his eyes again fell upon 
the two letters signed, —‘“H. B.” Apparently 
these were the initials of the sender of the 
strange missive. 

“HH. B., H. B.,” repeated Noel to himself 
several times, and then he stopped abruptly. 
These were the initials of Hall Bates. The 
man he had invited to enter his tent was the 
one whom he suspected to be the bounty- 
jumper of that name. If it were possible for 
him to see whether or not that scar in the 
form of a cross was on the left forearm of the 
suspected man, he might be positive. There 
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must be some way of ascertaining, and yet the 
young sharpshooter somehow was convinced, 
in spite of the striking resemblance, that his 
recent visitor was not Hall Bates, although it 
was strange that he should have a letter on 
his person signed with the initials of the very 
man whom he desired to find. 

Of course, the man did not write to himself. 
Why had he not thought of that before? But 
why should the suspected man have a mean- 
ingless letter with the initials of the man 
whom he was seeking signed to it? Was he 
Hall Bates, after all? 

Again Noel opened the letter and tried to 
find some meaning in the strange word, 
“ Worromot.” What did it mean? Was it a 
French word? Certainly it was not like any 
English word he had ever seen. And the sec- 
ond word, “Hgnahe.’’ What did that mean? 

In the midst of Noel’s confusion, Dennis 
came to the tent. 

“YT was looking for you, lad,” he called 
cheerily. 

“Come in, Dennis, come in,” said Noel 
quickly. 

“ What’s wrong with you?” inquired the 
young Irishman, as he entered the tent. 

“T don’t know. I’m puzzled. I’ve found 
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a letter here, Dennis, which beats me. Can 
you find anything in it?” 

As he spoke Noel handed the mysterious 
note to his visitor, and Dennis at once ad- 
vanced to the front of the tent in his effort to 
see the strange words more distinctly. 


CHAPTER XX 
DISGUISED 


THe young Irishman halted and looked first 
on one side of the letter and then on the 
other, until finally his contortions became so 
marked that Noel laughed aloud. 

‘“What’s the matter, Dennis?” he asked. 
“Do you think you can read it more easily if 
you stand on your head?” 

“T’m thinkin’ I might,” said the Irishman, 
running his fingers through his hair as he 
spoke. “I know the letters, but I don’t know 
the words.” 

“ Aren’t they Irish, Dennis?” 

“1 ’m thinkin’ mebbe they are. Where did 
you get this, anyway ?” 

Noel instantly became more serious as he 
said, “‘ I found it here on the floor of my tent.” 

“When?” 

“ About ten minutes ago.” 

“Do you know who left it?”’ 

“T think I do.” 

“Well, why don’t you take it back to 
him ?”’ 
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“That’s a good suggestion, Dennis. I 
had n’t thought of that before.” 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything, anyway. I’m 
thinkin’ that Jimmie Shields must have writ- 
ten it when he was watching that snake in me 
hand.” 

*‘ Jimmie never wrote those words,” said 
Noel. 

“ Who did, then?” 

“Qisten, Dennis, and I’ll tell you about it.” 
Noel drew his friend farther within the tent, 
and then related to him his early experiences 
with the bounty-jumper and the suspicions 
he had entertained that the man enrolled in 
the same regiment with them was the same 
man whom he had known on the shores of 
the St. Lawrence. He told him also of the 
interview which had occurred in his tent and 
how puzzled he had been before the man 
departed. 

“T’m almost ready to own up that he is n’t 
the man | thought he was,” said Noel. “ But 
right on top of that comes this letter which 
he dropped on his way out, and I want you 
to notice the initials that are signed to it.” 

“H. B. What do they be standin’ for?” 
inquired Dennis. 

‘‘ Hall Bates was the name of the bounty- 
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jumper,” explained Noel. “ But when I asked 
this man if his name was Hall Bates, or if he 
knew of any one by that name, his face was 
as blank as a wall. Hither he is n’t the man I 
have suspected him to be, or if he is he is the 
best actor in the Army of the Potomac.” 

“Til tell you what to do,” said Dennis, 
taking the letter again and holding it upside 
down and then turning it slowly around. “I 
would go to the colonel with me story.” 

“J had thought of that,’ said Noel, “ but 
if there is n’t anything in my feeling about the 
bounty-jumper, it would be a great mistake. 
It would make trouble for every one, and if 
the man should n’t be the one I think he is, 
why, then things would be still worse.” 

“T’d see the colonel, anyway,” repeated 
Dennis. “If you’re afraid of him I’ll go wid 
yez, mesilf.” 

“J ’m not afraid,” replied Noel smilingly. 
“‘ At least, I’m not afraid to see him, but I’m 
afraid of making a mistake.” 

“ Let me tell you one thing,” said Dennis 
soberly. “A man who never made a mistake 
never made anything else.” 

“T guess you’re right,’ laughed Noel. 
“ Dennis, tell me,’ he added suddenly, “ have 
you heard anything at all about Frank?” , 
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“ Nothing except that he is among the 
missing,” answered Dennis soberly. 

* You have n’t heard anything about a re- 
port that he deserted ? ” 

“ Desarted, is it?” laughed Dennis scorn- 
fully. “I guess Frank Curtis will desart when 
I do. No, me lad, he niver desarted. I’m 
thinkin’ he is over yonder somewhere with 
the Johnnies and that Gineral Johnston is 
keeping close tab on him. Do you want me 
to go with you to the colonel’s ?” 

“No, I’ll think it over,” replied Noel. “If 
I go at all, I guess it will be better for me to 
go alone.” 

In the early light of the following morning, 
still more perplexed than he had been the pre- 
ceding night, Noel decided to lay the whole 
matter before his colonel, and at once sought 
that officer’s quarters. 

In spite of his weariness and the demand 
upon Colonel MacIutire’s time, he received the 
young soldier kindly, and as Noel at once pro- 
ceeded to relate his story he gave him his 
undivided attention. 

Colonel MacIntire was a man who was 
thoroughly respected by officers and men. 
Dignified, courageous, and decisive, his heart 
was as tender as a woman’s. Many were the 
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reports among the men of the kindness of the 
officer and the attention he personally had 
given to those who were sick or suffering. 
His men were as loyal to him as they were 
lacking in respect for Captain Hare. 

Finally, when Noel’s story had all been 
told, Colonel MacIntire sat silent for a moment. 
His hands were clasped behind his head while 
he looked steadily at the young soldier. 

“ What do you make of it, my boy?” he 
inquired in a low voice. 

“ T don’t know what to make of it,” replied 
Noel. “ Sometimes I think he is the same man 
and then again I think he isn’t. Last night 
I thought he wasn’t, but how can I account 
for this letter with its strange words and the 
initials perhaps of the other man signed —I 
mean the initials of the one I thought this 
fellow to be?” 

“‘ Let me see your letter again,” said the 
colonel, extending his hand as the young 
sharpshooter handed him the missive which 
he had found. 

The colonel took the folded paper again, 
and after glancing hastily at it smiled and 
returned it. 

“ You cannot read the words?” he inquired. 

“No, sir,” replied Noel. “Can you?” 
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“Yes,” said the colonel. “I think I have 
read them.” 

“What are they?” inquired Noel eagerly. 

“T shall not tell you this morning,” said 
the colonel, not unkindly. “I prefer to wait 
a day or two. Meanwhile I want you especially 
to keep watch of this man without letting him 
know that you are doing so.” 

“ But I am ordered out to-day,” explained 
Noel, “ with some more of the sharpshooters.” 

“TIsn’t this man one of the band?” in- 
quired the colonel. 

“J don’t know, sir,” replied Noel. ‘“‘ He 
has been with us several times.” 

“‘ Well, if he goes with you to-day, you 
watch him and report to me to-night or to- 
morrow if you find him doing or saying any- 
thing that causes you to be suspicious.” 

Aware that he had been dismissed from the 
officer’s presence, Noel at once departed from 
the colonel’s quarters and returned to his tent, 
where he found Dennis impatiently awaiting 
his coming. 

“Well, sir,’ inquired Dennis, “did you find 
out anything?” 

“T told the colonel about the man, but if 
he knows anything more than I do he didn’t 
say so. All he said was he could read the note 
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and that I was to keep a special watch upon 
this fellow to-day, if we were ordered out to- 
gether.” 

‘‘ Lave me see the letter again,’’ requested 
Dennis, who as soon as he received the epistle 
renewed his peculiar antics of the preceding 
evening. 

: Noel was compelled to laugh as the Irish- 
man, first twisting to one side and then to the 
other and then again holding the letter above 
his head and squinting at it with one eye, en- 
deavored to ascertain its meaning. “It beats 
me!” he said at last. “There isn’t such a 
word in the Irish language, let alone in the 
English.” 

“Have we been ordered out?” abruptly 
inquired Noel. 

‘We have that. We’re to report at half- 
past tin.” 

‘‘ Have you any idea where we ’re going ?” 

“Yes, sir, we’re going out to shoot the 
Johnnies.” 

“ But where ?” 

“¢ Anywhere we can hit them.” 

“Yes, but what I mean,” said Noel, “ is 
whether we ’re going to Richmond or to York- 
town.” 

“We're going to Richmond,” affirmed 
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Dennis, “but not just yit. We ’ll have to give 
Little Mac more time to work out his plans. 
I’m wondering how he ever gets up in the 
morning.” 

“ Why should he have any trouble about 
that?” inquired Noel. 

“Why, he les there on his cot thinking 
how many reasons there are why he should 
not get up and how many more there are why 
he should, and he is just arguing with himself 
and he finds so many things to say for each 
side that he can’t make up what he calls his 
mind.” 

At the appointed time Noel and Dennis, in 
company with about twenty other men, de- 
parted from their camp, which was not very 
far from the Chickahominy, and were con- 
ducted across the country toward the region 
through which the James River wound its 
crooked way. They arrived within sight of the 
stream, and soon after were informed that they 
were to be stationed at irregular intervals and 
at a considerable distance from the bank and 
from one another, with orders to pick off the 
scouts or any individual soldier from the Con- 
federate ranks who might appear to be inves- 
tigating the region. 

Noel himself was ordered to go to the shel- 
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ter of a low barn not far from the place where 
they had halted, there to keep watch for such 
men as have been mentioned. 

The barn was old and dilapidated, and when 
Noel climbed the broken ladder, to take the 
place which had been assigned to him, he was 
fearful the structure itself would fall of its 
own weight. 

In his mind he was comparing it with the 
great structures on his father’s farm, where all 
things were kept in order and the buildings 
were erected with an idea of their being per- 
manent. 

However, the young sharpshooter’s thoughts 
were soon centred upon the task confronting 
him. The boards had been torn away from a 
part of the side and he could see a consider- 
able distance before him. Not far from the 
barn stood a little dwelling-house, which mani- 
festly was occupied. Indeed, it was not long 
before Noel saw a woman, holding a baby in 
her arms and with another small child cling- 
ing to her skirts, come to the front door and 
look anxiously about the place. 

Noel was not alarmed by the sight, because 
he was confident that whatever men might 
have belonged to the abode were now with 
Johnston’s army. He was not aware of the 
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locality where his companions had been sta- 
tioned. He was sure, however, that they were 
not far away, and in case of danger he might 
instantly summon aid. 

Having inspected as well as he was able 
both the barn and the house, Noel seated 
himself upon the dusty floor and began his 
vigil. 

It was an ideal summer day. The peaceful 
James in the distance wound its course in and 
out and among the marshes and through the 
low, level lands. Upon its waters nothing was 
to be seen. Not a sound broke in upon the 
stillness of the morning. The woe-begone ap- 
pearance of the little farm, the cries of crows, 
and the sight of a few buzzards that were 
seated on a dead limb of a tall pine tree not 
far away, were the only sights or sounds of 
interest. 

He was far from the camp. Why the leaders 
should have been fearful of an approach from 
the James was not clear, but Noel was well 
aware that the plans of his officers were not 
published among the men and he endeavored 
to be content. 

For a long time the only break in the mo- 
notony was provided by the buzzards, which, 
with long, lazy flappings of their wings, rose 
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above the tree-tops and, after circling the place 
twice, departed in an orderly manner for other 
fields. 

Suddenly Noel was startled by what seemed 
to be the sound of approaching horses. The 
barn stood not far from the road, and the 
sound which had startled him apparently in- 
dicated that the horses were approaching 
swiftly. Between the end of the barn where 
Noel was hidden and the side from which a 
view of what was occurring in the road might 
be had, was an open space extending from the 
floor to the roof. On each side of this open 
way there was a small mow, but as there was 
no hay in the building the emptiness only 
accentuated the dilapidated condition of the 
structure. 

Hastily descending the ladder and still cling- 
ing to his rifle, Noel made his way to the op- 
posite side of the barn, and as he looked into 
the road he saw a band of at least fifty cav- 
alrymen drawing near. His alarm increased 
when the men turned abruptly from the road 
and started swiftly toward the house near the 
barn in which he was hiding. 

Twice the young sharpshooter raised his 
rifle to his shoulder to fire upon the approach- 
Ing men, but each time he decided that by such 
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an act he would merely increase his own peril 
without being able to inflict much damage 
upon his enemy. 

In a brief time turning from the barn, Noel 
ran to the house, striving to keep the barn be- 
tween him and the men in gray and thus pre- 
vent them from suspecting his presence on the 
place. 

Darting through the open doorway, Noel 
found himself face to face with the woman 
whom he had seen before. The baby was still 
held in her arms and the other child was still 
clinging to her skirts. In spite of his danger, 
Noel wondered if this was the daily occupa- 
tion of all three. 

His entrance, startling as it was, did not 
cause the woman to show any alarm. She gazed 
stolidly at the young soldier, but made no in- 
quiries concerning his purpose in entering the 
house unbidden. 

“ My good woman,” exclaimed Noel, “I’m 
a young soldier. The Johnnies —I mean the 
men in gray —are out here, fifty or more of 
them. If you don’t hide me they will get me. 
Won’t you put me in a place where they won’t 
be likely to find me?” 

“T reckon,” drawled the woman, “ you all 
deserve to be taken, but if you will run up- 
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stairs in the front room you all ’ll find a dress 
up there and a bonnet, and my advice to you is 
to put them on and stay right there, unless 
you all are invited very particularly to come 
downstairs.” 

Unaware whether or not the woman could 
be trusted, Noel instantly followed her advice 
and ran to the room of which she had 
spoken. 

There upon the old-fashioned bed he found 
the gown and bonnet, as she had said. The 
bonnet itself was long, and though he was 
ignorant of such details the young soldier 
thought it belonged to the “ poke” family. 
Noel Curtis, though he was unusually active 
and muscular, was not large. He was hopeful 
that if he donned the dress he might be able 
to pass as one of the women of the household, 
if later he should be discovered by the visiting 
band. 

Thrusting his rifle under the coverlet he 
hastily donned the dress, unaware that many 
of the buttons were fastened in the wrong 
places; and then, adjusting the huge poke 
bonnet, glanced at the cracked mirror as he 
tied the ribbons, and concluded from what he 
saw that not even his own mother would recog- 
nize him if she saw him in that garb. 
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Convinced that his disguise was complete, 
the young sharpshooter cautiously went to the 
window and looked out at the approaching 
cavalrymen. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A WOMAN PRISONER 


Tue band rapidly approached the house, and 
without dismounting halted in front of the 
door. | 

‘Hello, the house!” called the leader. 
“ Come out here!” 

In response to the summons, the woman of 
the house, still holding the baby in her arms 
and with the other child clinging to the skirts 
of her dress, slowly walked out upon the piazza 
and stolidly looked at the soldiers. 

“Have you seen any Yankee sharpshoot- 
ers near here?”’ demanded the leader of the 
band. 

“Do you all mean to-day?” 

“Yes, yes!” said the officer. “ This mo’nin’. 
Have you seen any men to-day ?” 

“T reckon [—” 

‘Have you seen any one to-day?” again 
demanded the officer abruptly. 

“T reckon I—” began the woman; but her 
sentence was not completed before the young 
officer, turning to three of his companions, 
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ordered them instantly to enter the house and 
search the premises for Yankee sharpshooters. 

Noel distinctly heard the order, and in his 
alarm glanced about the shabby room for 
some place of concealment. No such place 
was seen, however, and the young soldier in- 
stantly decided that his best plan was to ap- 
pear to be busy in some task and wait for the 
men to come. 

His gun, as we know, was already concealed 
beneath the ragged coverlet. There were no 
suggestions of “‘ work ”’ to be found, and Noel 
quickly tore the bedding apart, planning to be 
pretending that he was busied in remaking it. 
He heard the loud steps and louder voices 
of the men in the room below, and was not 
surprised when in a brief time one of the 
searching party came noisily up the rude 
stairway. 

The young sharpshooter was standing near 
the foot of the bed, his hand resting upon the 
footboard in such a manner that instantly he 
could grasp his rifle, which was hidden from 
sight by the bedclothing. The soldier in gray 
entered the room, but stopped abruptly when 
he discovered its occupant. 

“We’re looking for Yankee sharpshooters,” 
he explained, almost apologetic in his manner 
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for his interruption. “Have you seen any of 
them near here ?”’ 

Noel glanced at the man, and then averting 
his face slowly shook his head. 

“It’s strange,” continued the cavalryman. 
“We know a good many of them were sent 
here, and we have word, too, from those who 
saw them coming, and yet you all say you 
have n’t seen any !” 

Once more Noel shook his head slowly and 
did not look at his questioner. 

He was aware, however, that the soldier was 
keenly inspecting the room, and in a brief 
time, apparently satisfied that no one could 
be hiding there, turned to the stairway and 
rejoined his companions in the room below. 

“No one upstairs, except a woman making 
the bed, Captain,” he said in tones that Noel 
easily overheard. 

“Did you look in the closets?” inquired 
the officer. 

“There were n’t any closets to look in. 
There isn’t a spot in the room where any 
one could hide. Did you find anybody in the 
cellar?” 

“ No,” said the man angrily. 

Noel smiled as he heard the tones that be- 
trayed the disappointment of the searchers, 
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but his feelings quickly changed when some 
one, whom he suspected to be the captain, 
came to the foot of the stairway and called, 
“Come downstairs !”’ 

Alarmed as he was by the summons, the 
young sharpshooter quickly decided that he 
would not obey. Indeed, he had already formed 
a plan to follow in trying to escape from the 
searching band. 

He heard a brief conversation carried on 
in the rooms below, although he was unable 
to distinguish the words that were spoken. A 
moment later one of the men noisily mounted 
the stairs and entered the room. As Noel 
looked at him, he was aware that it was the 
captain himself. 

Before the officer had entered the room, 
Noel had seen from his window that all the 
remaining soldiers in the band were riding 
hastily away. Their departure, welcome as it 
was to the anxious young soldier, did not 
bring entire relief. Not only were the three 
searchers still in the house, but he was aware 
also that the remaining cavalrymen would 
doubtless soon return to ascertain what re- 
sults their comrades had obtained. 

Still a measure of relief was afforded by 
the knowledge that most of the cavalrymen 
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had gone, and though the probabilities yet 
were strongly against him, he was not without 
hope that he might be able to carry the réle 
through, or somehow escape the three men 
who had been left behind. 

“Why don’t you come downstairs?” de- 
manded the officer gruffly. “ What are you 
doing up here?” 

Once more Noel shook his head slowly, as 
if he did not fully comprehend the meaning 
of the questions. He did not dare look stead- 
ily at the intruder, but the quick glance which 
he had given showed him that he had a reso- 
lute man with whom to deal. 

“Come downstairs!” ordered the officer 
once more; and without waiting for a reply he 
grasped the “ woman” by the arm to compel 
her to accompany him. 

Noel drew away as hastily as he was able, 
and before the man repeated his demand he 
ran down the stairway. He was eager to pre- 
vent the soldier from discovering that his arm 
was neither slight nor unmuscular, and at the 
same time he was fearful his feet might betray 
him. Once he tripped and almost fell, but he 
nevertheless contrived to enter the room be- 
low, where he recovered himself in time to pre- 
vent a fall. Without glancing at the soldiers 
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who were looking curiously at him, Noel at 
once secured a chair and seated himself with 
his back to the men and endeavored to con- 
ceal his boots under his skirt. 

The young soldier was more alarmed than 
his manner betrayed. He was now without 
any means of defense, and the visitors, dis- 
appointed by their failure to discover any 
Yankee sharpshooters, were not inclined to 
be lenient with the suspected inmates of the 
home. 

“T’m asking you again,” said the captain 
abruptly to the woman to whom the children 
were still clinging, “have you seen any Yankee 
sharpshooters ?” 

“ Captain Boyd,” suggested one of his com- 
panions, ‘perhaps the woman does n’t know 
a sharpshooter from any other Yankee. You 
might ask her if she has seen any Yankee 
soldiers here.” 

“She knows what I mean,” replied Captain 
Boyd sharply, nevertheless turning again to 
the woman and explaining that a sharpshooter 
was not clad in any different uniform from 
that worn by his fellow soldiers. ‘ Have you 
seen any Yankees around here?” 

“T reckon I have,’ said the woman slowly. 


“ When?” 
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‘Karly this mo’nin’.” 

“Where?” 

“Some of them passed up the road soon 
after sun-up.” 

“Did n’t any of them stop here?” 

“Not very long, I reckon. They mostly 
went on farther up the road.” 

“You’re sure, are you?” demanded the 
officer, “that no one stopped here?” 

“YT reckon I saw one or two of them run 
into the barn,” the woman explained, “ but 
that was so long ago that I reckon you all 
would n’t care about that.” 

“‘ How long ago was it ?” 

“Three or fo’r hours.” 

“ Did the men who stopped in the barn go 
on afterward ?” 

“T didn’t see them,” she answered. 

Turning sharply to his companions Captain 
Boyd said, “Search the barn! Look every- 
where! If the woman is telling the truth, 
there may be some of them in there now.” 

Two of the cavalrymen at once departed 
from the room, stopping for a moment on 
their way to the barn to make sure that their 
horses were secured in such a manner that 
they could be freed instantly from the tree 
to which they were tied. Noel watched the 
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withdrawing soldiers with interest until they 
disappeared within the barn. 

Turning from the woman whom he had 
been questioning, Captain Boyd once more ad- 
dressed himself to Noel. “My good woman,” 
he said, “ have you seen any Yankees around 
here to-day ?”’ 

Again the young soldier slowly shook his 
head, but did not speak. 

“ What’s the matter with you ? Can’t you 
talk ?’’ demanded the angry soldier. 

Again Noel’s reply was a slow shaking of 
his head. 

“You have n’t lost your tongue, have you ? 
I didn’t suppose any woman in old Virginia 
ever had sucha misfortune as that. Can’t you 
speak ?” 

Noel’s reply was the same as before. 

“T reckon you must be deaf and dumb,” 
said the man. 

To this conjecture no answer was made by 
the “ woman.” 

In truth, Noel previously had decided to 
adopt the very plan which he now was follow- 
ing. It would prevent him from being com- 
pelled to use his voice, which he was aware 
would at once betray him. If he could success- 
fully carry out the part it would also free him 
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from too close observation by the unwelcome 
visitors. 

“Tt’s a great misfortune,” suggested the 
captain kindly, “to be both deaf and dumb. 
Are you both deaf and dumb ?” he inquired 
more gently. Caught by the apparent inno- 
cence of the question, Noel nodded his head 
in reply. 

“ How long have you been dumb ?”’ inquired 
the man in a low voice. 

“ About two years,’ 
squeaky tone. 

Instantly aware that he had betrayed him- 
self, Noel’s first impulse was to rush up the 
stairway to the room where he had left his 
rifle. He arose from his seat, and although he 
did not face the man before him, he was hold- 
ing himself in readiness for any action on his 
part. 

The officer laughed loudly as he said, “I 
reckon we all have found more than we bar- 
gained fo’ when we came in. I didn’t know 
but some of the Yankee sharpshooters might 
be both deaf and dumb, but I didn’t expect 
to find any of them dressed up in women’s 
clothes. What are you wearing that dress 
fo’?”’ 

_ Noel did not reply and the captain contin- 


, 


answered Noel in a 
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ued, “I’m going to find out whether you’re 
just a Yankee sharpshooter or whether you ’re 
a spy, too.” 

As he spoke he advanced to the side of 
the young soldier and grasping the dress by 
the sleeve tore it from its place. Instantly the 
uniform in which Noel was clad was revealed, 
and the delight as well as the interest of the 
cavalryman were at once manifest. 

“J haven’t time to stay here. Of course, 
you know you are my prisoner and you'll 
have to come with us.” 

“Where?” inquired Noel. 

“ Don’t be unduly anxious about that,” re- 
torted the captain. “ Youll know that in due 
time, and some other things also which you 
won't be so anxious to find out. Does this 
woman know anything about this ?” he added, 
as he pointed to the hostess. ‘“ Did she have 
any part in your disguise ? ” 

“No, sir,” replied Noel boldly. “She did n’t 
know what I was doing.” 

“You ’re only a lad,” said the officer, as he 
looked more closely at Noel. “ How old are 
you?” 

“ Kighteen,” replied the young soldier. 

“ And a sharpshooter ?”’ 

“‘T was,” answered Noel, in a manner which 
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drew a momentary smile to the face of the 
officer. 

“ You put that well,” said the man. “If I 
was in your place I’d take off the rest of 
that dress. I have helped you with part of it 
already.” 

“ All right, sir,” replied Noel, at once mov- 
ing toward the foot of the stairway. 

“‘ Hold on, sir!” called the officer, abruptly 
drawing a pistol from his belt as he spoke. 
“You don’t need to retire to get rid of that 
dress. Stop right where you are!” 

At the same time he advanced toward the 
place where Noel was standing, and as he did 
so, instantly Noel sprang upon him. 

The attack was so unexpected that the offi- 
cer was entirely unprepared to receive it. In 
a moment Noel had wrested the pistol from 
the hand of his captor, and at once sped up 
the stairway. Entering the room where his 
rifle was concealed, he saw that there was no 
bar on the door, and hastily he moved a heavy 
chest of drawers against it. This protection 
would help to delay any action of the men in 
the hall, but he was well aware that it would 
not prevent them from entering the room if 
they wished to do so. 

A call from the captain had summoned his 
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companions from the barn, and Noel now saw 
them running swiftly toward the house. 

“T’ve found a sharpshooter!” called the 
captain. “ He’s in the room upstairs. We 
either shall have to take him or leave some one 
on guard here until the colonel comes back 
with the rest of our men. I reckon it would 
be better for us to have Joe Beale stay here 
and see that the fellow does not get away. 
He ’s armed, and if we try to drive him out 
some one may be hit.” 

The directions of the captain were at once 
followed. The officer with one of his compan- 
ions mounted their horses and rode rapidly in 
the direction which the band had taken when 
they had departed from the house. 

The cavalryman who had been left was now 
in the room directly underneath that in which 
Noel had taken refuge. The Yankee soldier 
was aware that his enemy would be able to con- 
trol both exits from the house. If he should 
attempt to go down the stairway, he must pass 
through the room where the man was stand- 
ing. If he should try to escape through the 
window, his departure at once would be seen 
by the watching man. 

The outlook to the young sharpshooter was 
most critical. It would not be long before the 
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entire band would return after their search 
for the Yankee soldiers, and then his plight 
would be hopeless. As it was, there was only 
one man with whom he would be compelled 
to deal, and Noel at once began to think of 
some possible scheme by which he might 


escape from the house while the guard was 
limited. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ON THE JAMES 


A HALF-HOUR passed in silence. The only 
sounds which came from the lower part of 
the house were made by the hungry children. 
Where his enemy was, Noel had no means 
of knowing. His careful watch, however, had 
convinced him that the cavalryman had not 
departed from the house, and he had slight 
fear of his trying to open the door of his 
room. 

As yet, though Noel Curtis was thinking 
hard, no plan of escape had presented itself to 
his mind. Occasional whiffs of tobacco smoke 
from the room below were indications that the 
man was still there. 

The issue of the watch was uncertain unless 
Noel’s friends came to his rescue. The return- 
ing Confederate cavalrymen would join their 
companion and compel the young soldier te 
surrender. Indeed, the same fate might await 
his companions, for the young sharpshooter 
knew that there were more of the enemy in 
the raiding band than there were of the sharp- 
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shooters that had been sent out from the Union 
camp. 

He glanced again eagerly at the floor, hoping 
that he might discover some chimney-place like 
the one in the house in which he had had his 
former adventure; but though he lifted the 
torn rag rug from the boards, the floor was 
unbroken. It was impossible for him to reach 
his enemy by any such means. 

He took his strong knife from his pocket, 
thinking that he might be able to cut a place 
in the floor sufficiently large to enable him to 
see what was occurring in the room beneath 
him, but he soon decided that such an act 
would be perilous, because the very sounds he 
would necessarily make would attract the atten- 
tion of hisenemy to the spot and he might ven- 
ture a shot which would easily pass through the 
thin boards of the flooring. 

Once more Noel cautiously began a tour of 
inspection of the room, The torn dress which 
he had worn as a disguise had been cast aside. 
It was impossible for him to make an attempt 
to escape either by the window or the door. 
As he glanced about the room the chief ob- 
jects he saw, in addition to the unattractive 
bed, were two cheap chairs, one with three 
rungs and the other with the number, five, 
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complete. In one corner of the room on the 
floor was a sack of meal, while a coil of dis- 
colored rope or cord was hanging on the wall. 
These were the only results which rewarded 
his search. 

As Noel stood looking at the broken chairs, 
suddenly a scheme suggested itself to his mind. 
Removing the pillow at once from the bed, he 
emptied a part of the feathers which it con- 
tained. Stepping noiselessly to the bag of meal, 
he poured a considerable quantity of the ground 
corn into each of the pillows and securely tied 
a knot in the cloth. 

The puillow-slips were each treated in the 
same manner. On the wall was hanging a tan- 
gled mass of strong bed-cord. It was a com- 
paratively easy matter for him to fasten these 
bags together with the cord, and then adjust 
the pillow-slips to the upright part of the pil- 
lows. Over the rude model which he had thus 
made he placed the torn dress which he had 
been wearing, and then looked eagerly about 
the room for something which he might use 
fora headpiece. There was nothing but a thin 
sheet, which he rolled into a mass and fas- 
tened to the pillow. Upon this he adjusted the 
poke-bonnet, which recently had adorned his 
own head, and then stepping back he looked 
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ruefully at the work of his hands. There was 
some slight resemblance perhaps to a scare- 
crow, but even that likeness required a stretch 
of the imagination. 

Carefully lifting the mass, Noel placed it 
upon the bed and then stepped to the open 
window. This window, like the one in the 
house in which he had formerly been confined, 
was too small to permit of his egress. How- 
ever, it was manifest from the young soldier’s 
manner that he was not seeking to escape 
through the window. 

Looking carefully to the priming of his 
rifle and tossing the weapon upon the bed, 
once more he examined the pistol he had 
wrested from the captain’s hands and placed 
that weapon also beside the gun. Lifting his 
scarecrow in his arms, for amoment he looked 
at the sloping roof of the piazza. It was not 
more than three or four feet in width and the 
roof was not more than eight or ten feet from 
the ground. Apparently satisfied with his in- 
spection, Noel suddenly lifted up his voice 
and screamed in a high falsetto, “ Help! 
Help! I’m falling! Help me!” 

At the same time he cast his scarecrow as 
far as his strength permitted toward the end 
of the piazza, where it struck with a thud that 
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could be heard throughout the house. The 
body at once began to roll toward the edge of 
the roof, and Noel’s cries for help redoubled. 

As soon as the dummy dropped upon the 
ground, Noel, who was listening intently, 
heard his enemy run through the room below, 
and the young soldier at once turned and as 
noiselessly as possible moved toward the door, 
which he opened and at once started to de- 
scend the stairs. He had removed his shoes 
and was doing his utmost to step silently as 
he ran forward. 

He was aware that promptness now provided 
his sole hope of escape. Trembling he entered 
the room below, and when he gained the foot 
of the stairway and saw the cavalryman stand- 
ing near the door gazing at the scarecrow 
which had fallen to the ground, without hesi- 
tating a moment Noel raised his rifle to his 
shoulder and fired. 

The excited young sharpshooter did not 
wait to ascertain the effect of his shot. There 
was a scream from the woman, of whom he 
had an indistinct glimpse ; but though she had 
been roused to an unusual state of excitement 
by the discharge of his gun, her ery was low, 
as if she still was not completely aroused from 


her lethargy. 
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Darting through the room he ran toward 
the rear door, which fortunately was open. 
Exerting himself to the utmost of his strength, 
Noel, still clinging to his gun, then ran swiftly 
across the field in the rear of the house. The 
tangled weeds in what was supposed to be a 
garden almost caused him to fall to the ground, 
as he caught his foot in the mass. 

Quickly regaining his upright position, Noel 
ran swiftly toward the rear of the lot, leaping 
over the broken-down fence and glancing fre- 
quently behind him. 

His strongest desire was to keep himself in 
a direct line with the house, so that other cav- 
alrymen, who might be approaching from the 
road, would not discover him. Besides, he was 
eager to place as great a distance as possible 
between himself and the cavalryman at whom 
he had fired, in the event of the man being 
uninjured and pursuing him. The increased 
distance would enable the young soldier more 
fully to protect himself. He was aware that 
his rifle was not loaded, but the pistol which 
he had wrested from the officer’s grasp had 
been thrust into his pocket. 

Noel had not gone far, however, before he 
was aware that there was to be no pursuit by 
the man whom he had left in the house. Con- 
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vinced that his aim must have been true, still 
Noel did not abate any of his speed, run- 
ning swiftly across the fields and climbing the 
fences until a considerable distance had been 
placed between himself and his enemy. Still 
there were no sounds of pursuit. 

Suddenly Noel was startled by shouts and 
erles that came from the road beyond the 
dwelling. Startled by the sound, he stopped 
abruptly and glanced in the direction from 
which the strange noises were coming. In the 
road he saw a band of a dozen cavalrymen 
riding swiftly toward the house. Apparently 
they had just become aware of the young sol- 
dier’s flight across the field, and the sight of the 
running boy instantly had caused them to call 
to their companions, or to hail the man within 
the house, Noel was unable to decide which. 

The sight of the mounted men, however, 
was sufficient to convince the fleeing young 
sharpshooter that he had not escaped from the 
peril that was threatening him. His face was 
streaming with perspiration and his heart was 
beating rapidly, but with unabated speed Noel 
fled from the place. The gun which he was 
carrying was no light impediment, and his 
safety, he believed, depended upon the swift- 
ness of his flight. 
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Still clinging to the weapon, however, Noel 
dashed across the plowed fields, only occasion- 
ally glancing behind him to discover whether 
or not the men were following him. There was 
a brief time during which none of the men 
was seen. Noel dimly thought that they now 
might have discovered what had occurred to 
the guard whom they had left in the house. 
He was an officer, and doubtless if he had been 
killed by the shot of the young sharpshooter 
his men were caring for his body. 

Suddenly Noel became aware of a broad 
stream of water directly in front of him. He 
was not aware that his flight had led him 
toward the banks of the James River, and 
naturally he had not been expecting to find 
any barrier such as the broad stream pre- 
sented. Still unaware of the character or name 
of the water he was approaching, he ran stead- 
ily forward toward the bank. 

When he had come nearer the river, sev- 
eral times he had almost fallen in the swampy 
land over which he sped. Still clinging to his 
weapon, he at last gained the bank, but as he 
looked about him he was by no means sure 
that he had arrived at a place of safety. He 
glanced hastily in either direction, and though 
he discovered a few bushes near by and some 
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trees in the distance, neither promised to pro- 
vide a shelter that would help him to escape 
the notice of the men who he had no doubt 
soon would be in full pursuit. 

Standing on the shore he saw tied to a stake, 
which had been driven into the mud two or 
three yards from the shore, what at first he 
thought was a log. Even in his excitement it 
seemed strange to him that a log should be 
tied to a stake to prevent it from being car- 
ried away by the sluggish current. Still gazing 
at the object, Noel suddenly discovered that 
it was not what he had supposed it to be. It 
was not a floating log, but a dugout. 

The sight instantly suggested a plan to the 
desperate young soldier. Without hesitation 
he waded into the stream, his boots sinking 
far into the muddy bottom. With some diffi- 
culty he gained the place he was seeking, and 
drawing the rude dugout where he could eut 
the rope by which it was tied, after several 
futile attempts he crawled within and stretched 
himself at full length on the bottom. 

He was convinced now that his body was 
hidden from the sight of any observer on the 
shore. Slightly lifting his head he ruefully 
gazed at the effect on his clothing of his 
wading, for the muddy water had discolored 
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his belongings. Even the water in the bottom 
of the dugout was unlike any he ever had seen 
before. Unable to discover any of his enemies 
in the vicinity, and yet somehow convinced that 
they were not far away, he once more resumed 
his position in the bottom of the dugout and 
decided to trust his fortune to the current. 

It was not long before his ears were saluted 
by the sounds of the trampling of horses and 
the calls of excited men. Convinced that he 
must be the cause of the excitement, the young 
soldier remained motionless in his position, 
though in his fresh alarm his fears greatly in- 
creased. Every moment he expected to behold 
the face of some gray-clad soldier gazing down 
into his own. He was aware that the rude craft 
was slowly moving with the stream, but the 
voices he had heard indicated that his enemies 
were near by. 

Flies and mosquitoes settled upon his face 
and hands until he was almost in torment. 
Afraid to attack these little tormentors, his 
sufferings increased. When he had climbed on 
board the dugout, he had looked for a paddle 
or oar by which the unwieldy craft might be 
guided, but had been unable to find either. 
He now was helpless to quicken the speed of 
the slowly floating craft. 
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His fears and excitement, however, were 
speedily increased by unexpected sounds that 
arose from the near-by shore. Not only were 
there shots and loud calls, but these were fol- 
lowed by other loud reports. 

Again there were shots, which he suspected 
were in reply to the first he had heard, and 
then silence soon rested over the region. Even 
the horses no longer were heard. How many 
men were in the band on the shore, or to 
which side they belonged, he could only con- 
jecture. He was tempted to lift his head so 
that he might see the true conditions, but the 
fear of being discovered caused him to remain 
in his outstretched position, and he was in ig- 
norance of the numbers of these friends and 
foes. 

Meanwhile the dugout was slowly floating 
around the bend in the crooked stream, and 
although Noel was not aware of it, he soon 
passed from the sight of the place where he 
had embarked. The silence that rested over 
the river and shore, a condition which he be- 
lieved to be due to a victory which one side 
had gained over the other, was now unbroken. 
A considerable patch of woods intervened be- 
tween Noel and the place where the shots 
had been fired. The afternoon sun was hotly 
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beating upon his face and the little pests ap- 
parently were redoubling their efforts to tor- 
ment the helpless young soldier. 

Noel endured his sufferings and suspense 
until he was convinced that the afternoon was 
waning. At last, timidly, he sat erect and 
looked about him. He was quickly aware from 
the appearance of the shore that he must have 
floated far from the place where he had em- 
barked. The entire region was unfamiliar. He 
listened intently, but no sounds broke in upon 
the silence that rested upon the river and shore. 
He waited for five minutes to pass before he 
leaned over the side of the dugout and with 
his hands began to paddle the heavy craft 
toward the shore, which was at least one hun- 
dred feet distant. 

He was perplexed now by the thought that 
he might be lost in the region. He had never 
before been on the shore of the James, and 
in his flight from the house where he had 
made his sudden attack upon the watching 
cavalryman, he had been so excited that he 
had failed to observe the landmarks. 

Convinced that his immediate task was to 
regain the bank, he slowly and steadily made 
his way toward the land. Occasionally he 
rested from his labors and listened for sounds 
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that might indicate the presence of men, but 
no sound was heard. At last his persistent 
efforts were rewarded and the heavy dugout 
grounded upon the muddy bank. 

Seizing his rifle, Noel nimbly leaped ashore 
and ran toward a little wooded height not far 
away that would enable him to look out upon 
the broad river. He was for the first time 
aware of the fact that he had been floating 
upon the James. With an interest that almost 
caused him to forget his own sense of peril, 
he looked toward the opposite shore and then 
glanced first up and then down the stream. 

He started abruptly when he saw in the 
channel of the tortuous river a sight which 
instantly caused the young soldier to dodge 
behind the trees that covered the point on 
which he was standing. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE MEETING ON THE BANK 


Nor far out in the stream wasa gunboat. At 
first the young soldier was unable to deter- 
mine whether or not the vessel was anchored, 
but a closer inspection revealed that she was 
motionless. To which side she belonged, it 
was impossible for him at first to determine 
in the dim light. 

The sight was startling, and Noel’s first 
impulse was to flee from the region. He was 
unaware of the fact that the Yankee fleet now 
held the James River from its mouth to a 
point about eight miles below Richmond. 

The young sharpshooter, from his place of 
shelter behind the trunk of a huge cypress tree, 
gazed long and steadily at the distant vessel. The 
sight was not only interesting, but might mean 
much for his own personal safety. If friendly 
faces were among the crew, he would be free 
from the peril that would beset him on his 
return to the camp. On the other hand, if the 
gunboat was in the possession of the Confed- 
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erates he was placed between two dangers, 
either of which, as he considered them, seemed 
to him worse than the other. 

An occasional sound floated across the 
water from the gunboat, and he now was 
aware that the vessel was anchored. A half- 
hour elapsed, and still the young soldier was 
undecided as to what his safest course would 
be. He still was standing behind the moss- 
grown cypress, watching the motionless vessel 
in the channel of the James. 

The sound of a stealthy footstep quickly 
aroused Noel from his meditations, and he 
moved to a position where he was less likely to 
be discovered by any one approaching from 
the shore. 

His fears were relieved, however, when in 
a brief time an aged Negro appeared from 
among the trees and approached the point 
on which the young sharpshooter was hiding. 
The movement of the man as he drew nearer 
convinced the watching Noel that the Negro 
was old, and perhaps feeble, as well. Even 
in the distance it was manifest that his woolly 
head was white, and his voice, for the man was 
talking to himself as he approached, deepened 
the impression of weakness. 

For the moment, almost unmindful of the 
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presence of the gunboat the discovery of 
which had been so startling, the young sharp- 
shooter still clung to his gun and watched 
the approaching Negro. It was plain that the 
black man was unsuspicious of danger. He 
advanced to the shore, and Noel curiously 
watched him as he saw that the dugout was 
the object of his visit. 

“ Beats all,” the old man was muttering to 
himself, “how dat ar dugout do contrive to 
git way from me. Dis yere is the second time 
I’m ‘'bliged to follow dat ornery boat clar 
down de James.” The Negro was wading in 
the stream, reaching forward to seize his wan- 
dering possession. 

“ Uncle,” called Noel in a loud whisper. 

The summons was not heard, however, and 
Noel repeated his hail in a slightly louder 
tone. “Uncle! Uncle!” he called. 

“Who dat? Who dat?” demanded the 
aged black man, turning abruptly in his posi- 
tion and gazing toward the shore in a manner 
which betrayed his alarm. 

“Come ashore,” whispered Noel. 

“Who dat? Who dat?” demanded the 
black man once more. 

“It’s a friend, Uncle. Come back here. I 
want to talk to you.” 
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*‘ Ya-a-s, suh, Ya-a-s, suh,’”’ exclaimed the 
terrified man. “I’s comin’ d’rectly.” 

Obedient to the summons the Negro, drag- 
ging the dugout with him, slowly approached 
the bank. That his fears had not been allayed 
was evident from the shifty manner in which 
he continually glanced from side to side. 

“Here I am,” said Noel, advancing from 
his hiding-place. 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” said the Negro, 
but without offering to approach the place 
where Noel was standing. 

“Come up here,” said the young soldier, in 
a low voice. “I want to talk to you.” 

“D’rectly, d’rectly, suh. Jest as soon as I 
git dis onery dugout where it can’t git away 
some mo’, I’s comin’.” 

Noel said no more, and turning glanced 
again in the direction of the anchored gun- 
boat. The boat had not moved from its for- 
mer position nor were any of its crew to be seen 
on the water. 

In a brief time the old black man slowly 
approached the place where Noel was waiting 
for him, and started suddenly as he became 
aware of the uniform in which the young 
soldier was clad. He clasped his hands and 
exclaimed, “ Praise de Lawd! Dat am er sho’ 
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’nuff sojer. Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh; you is 
sho’ ’nuff er Yankee sojer.”’ 

“Sure enough I am,” laughed Noel, still 
speaking in a low voice. “ What I want to 
know is, what that boat is doing on the river.” 

“‘ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” responded the 
Negro quickly. “It’s er sho’ ’nuff gun- 
boat.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Noel impatiently. “ But 
whose is it? What is it? Which side does it 
belong to?” 

“Why, suh, dat is er Yankee gunboat.” 

“ What is its name?” 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Its name is jest ’scaped me. 
It sounds lak it was ‘ Oblivion.’ Y-a-s, suh, dat 
are de name, sho’ nuff.” 

“ What?’ demanded Noel, inclined to 
laugh in spite of his danger. 

“ De name of dat ar boat is ‘ Oblivion.’ ” 

“ That ’s a pretty name,” laughed Noel. 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. I was thinkin’ I’d tell my 
daughter ’bout dat ar name. She might name 
de baby fo’ hit. De only trouble is dat her 
baby is twins.” 

“T’m a twin,” laughed Noel. 

“‘ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” acknowledged 
the Negro, as if he had been acquainted with 
the young soldier for a long time. 
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“You ’re sure that is a Yankee gunboat, 
are you, out there?” | 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh. Dat ar is sho’ 
*nuff de gunboat ‘ Oblivion.’ ” 

“1 don’t think II] hail it,” said Noel, almost 
as if he were talking to himself. “ Uncle,’’ he 
demanded abruptly, turning once more to the 
Negro, “do you know the way from here to 
the Yankee camp?” 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” replied the 
Negro promptly. “I sho’ does know de way 
from dis yere place toe de Yankee camp. I 
ean walk right straight toe Mike Clelling’s 
camp.” 

“Whose camp ?” demanded Noel. 

“ Mike Clelling’s.” 

“ You mean McClellan’s, don’t you? ” 

“‘Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh. Dat’s what I 
done say — Mike Clelling’scamp. He’sa sho’ 
"nuff Irishman, ain’t he?” 

“ T don’t know whether he is Irish or Scotch. 
What I want to know most of all is if you’re 
sure that you can lead me in the night back 
to it.” 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh.” 

“Then we’ll start at once,” said Noel de- 
cidedly. “I don’t want to lose any more time.” 

The aged Negro assented to the suggestion 
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and the two men were about to turn from the 
place when the black man suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Look dar!” 

As he spoke he pointed in the direction of 
the gunboat, from which Noel saw that a gig 
was being lowered, and from the actions of its 
crew it was manifest that the little boat was 
headed toward the point where he was standing. 

In spite of the Negro’s assurance that the 
man-of-war belonged to the Yankee navy, 
Noel decided that he would await further 
developments before he called for help. The 
Negro, who still was standing beside him, 
seemed to him to be too old to lead the way 
to the Chickahominy where the Army of the 
Potomac was encamped. The old man already 
had explained that he was a cveat sufferer 
from “de mis’ry,” although his younger com- 
panion did not understand that the reference 
was to rheumatism. 

The perplexity of the young sharpshooter, 
however, was speedily satisfied when his com- 
panion abruptly pointed to two lights that 
were shining at a point only a few yards dis- 
tant from where he was standing. The lights 
might be those of a lantern, and the slight 
swaying indicated that they were hanging 
from some branch of a tree. At the same time 
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there was a sound of footsteps approaching 
the point itself. 

Puzzled, as well as alarmed, Noel turned 
sharply to the black and whispered in his ear, 
* Don’t you make a sound! Don’t you even 
whisper! Go right down to the ground and 
hide beyond that oak tree yonder. Don’t you 
breathe until I give you permission.” 

“Tl sho’ly git ‘de mis’ry,’” began the 
Negro, but he stopped abruptly when the 
young soldier seized him, not unkindly, by 
the shoulders and forced him into the desired 
position. 

Quickly returning to his place behind the 
cypress, with increasing excitement Noel waited 
for further developments. He was convinced 
that his presence was not known, and that 
consequently the men in the gig were not 
coming to seize him. The two swaying lanterns 
indicated that a signal of some kind had been 
given, and it was not difficult for him to de- 
cide that the gig had started for the shore as 
soon as the two lights appeared. 

Swiftly the gig drew near the point, and 
passing into a little cove that adjoined it ap- 
proached the shore. Every member of the 
crew kept his oar in readiness for a command 
that might be given at any moment to start 
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abruptly back to the boat from which they 
had come. 

Noel saw that a man now advanced from 
amongst the sheltering trees and stood on the 
shore talking to some one in the gig. There 
was no special effort to conceal the presence 
of the man nor to speak in tones lower than 
usual. Noel naturally concluded that no en- 
emies were in the immediate vicinity. 

Only an occasional word of the conversa- 
tion which followed reached the ears of the 
listening sharpshooter, though he was doing 
his utmost to hear what was said. He did hear 
the man on the shore say, in response to a 
remark concerning the division of the Army 
of the Potomac, “ McClellan waited because 
he wanted to push his line far enough north 
to jom McDowell at Fredericksburg, who 
needed the help of his army without uncover- 
ing Washington.” ‘ We’re no worse off than 
Lee is, however,” suggested some one in the 
boat. “He has to think as much of protect- 
ing Richmond as we do of Washington. Some 
one said that Lee declared he had got a crick 
in his neck from always having to look back 
over his shoulder at Richmond.” “Do you 
know that the Confederates have destroyed 
the Merrimac ?”’ 
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“No,” replied the other, his surprise mani- 
fest in the tones of his voice. “ Why was that 
done ?”’ 

“Because she drew too much water to go 
from Norfolk to Richmond. She can’t get up 
this crooked stream.” 

“ What word do you want us to take to the 
commodore ?”’ 

Whatever the “ word” was, Noel, though 
he listened intently, was unable to hear, but 
he was now even more interested in the man 
who was speaking than in his words. There 
somehow came a growing feeling of certainty 
in his heart that he recognized this strange 
man on the bank of the James, who had made 
an appointment with the crew of the gunboat 
that was anchored in the channel. 

The light was too indistinct to enable him 
to see the face of the man, but there was some- 
thing exceedingly familiar in his bearing and 
his voice, which, though he spoke in low tones, 
was almost convincing. Startled as well as con- 
vinced by his discovery, Noel stealthily with- 
drew from the tree behind which he was hid- 
ing and endeavored to secure a place where he 
would be nearer the parties who had come for 
the interview. The peril of such an attempt 
was almost ignored by the young soldier, so 
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eager was he to confirm his suspicions that 
the man on the bank was none other than the 
bounty-jumper with whom he had already had 
so many puzzling experiences. 

Abruptly the interview ended, although 
Noel had been unable to hear more than the 
words which had been quoted. The bounty- 
jumper abruptly turned away from the place, 
and the crew of the gig more leisurely resumed 
their positions and began to row back toward 
the gunboat in the distance. What the pur- 
pose of the strange interview had been, Noel 
was unable even to conjecture. There was a 
conviction in his heart that he was not mis- 
taken concerning the identity of the bounty- 
jumper, but why should he be meeting the gig 
from the man-of-war ? 

The two lights in the trees had now disap- 
peared, and the faint sound of the oars of the 
crew of the gig alone broke in upon the silence 
that rested upon the region. 

Returning stealthily to the place where he 
had left his black companion, Noel found the 
man suffering not only from “de mis’ry ” but 
his teeth were chattering from fear. 

“ What’s the matter, Abraham?” whis- 
pered Noel. “ Your name is Abrahan, is n’t 
it?” 
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“my name is Nick.” 

“Then, what are you afraid of ?” demanded 
Noel. “ You must be old Nick. I’ve heard wy 
you before up where I live.” 

* Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” Pact 
the Negro. “ My name sho’ly is Ole Nick. 
My boy’s name is Young Nick.” 

“« How old is your boy ?”’ 

“ T reckon as he’s erbout seventy.” 

“ How old are you?” inquired Noel. 

“ De Lawd only knows. I reckon I must be 
mo’n er hundred.” 

“ You’re old enough to know better, any- 
way,” declared Noel. “Do you want me to 
call you Nick, or be respectful and say Nico- 
demus ?” 

“1 reckon Nick is my name, suh.” 

“ Well, Nick,” inquired Noel, “ can you lead 
me now to the camp ?”’ 

mT dunno," chattered Nick. “ I’s most fear- 
ful ‘de mis’ry’ is come on some mo’.” 

“ Nick,” said Noel, more solemnly, “I sus- 
pect that you are one of these strange human 
beings — ”’ 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” began the Ne- 
gro. “ Dat’s jes’ what I am.” 

“T suspect,’ repeated Noel, as if he was 
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ignorant of the interruption, “that you are 
one of these strange human beings who enjoy 
poor health. Your ‘mis’ry’ is very convenient.” 

“ Ya-a-s,suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” Nick said. “ Dat’s 
jes’ what it is. It’s convenient, I did n’t think 
of dat ar word befo’, but dat’s jes’ what it is. 
It’s the most convenientest pain what I ever 
had.” 

“ That’s what I thought,” said Noel. “But 
if you know the way, you’ll have to take me 
back to camp.” 

“‘ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” said Nick obedi- 
ently, at the same time making no preparations 
to depart. 

“Come on,” called Noel, as he took the 
Negro by his arm and assisted him to rise. 
“ Perhaps I shan’t have to make you go all 
the way with me, but you'll have to go far 
enough to start me right. Did you know that 
the rebel cavalry made a raid here this after- 
noon?” 

‘“‘ Ya-a-s, suh,” said Nick. “ Dey sho’ did.” 

“Did they get any of the Yankees?” 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Dey got several men what 
were Yankees.”’ 

“ How many ?” 

“Dat’s what I say,” replied Nick, more 
testily than he had spoken before. 
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“ Were there six?” 

“T reckon dere was.” 

“Were there ten — twelve ?”’ 

‘‘Ya-a-s, suh. I reckon dat’s what it was.” 

© Was it fifteen — twenty?” 

“Dey sho’ly must have been dat ar num- 
ber.” 

Despairing of any direct answer from the 
colored man, Noel insisted that Nick should 
lead the way while he closely followed him. 

In single file they departed from the point, 
moving slowly through the woods and across 
the fields, as it became manifest that the pain 
which Nick’s “ mis’ry ” was causing him was 
real, or at least so Noel was convinced. 

They had not advanced far before the rain 
began to fall. The gentle patter of drops 
speedily was followed by a downpour that 
drenched both, and caused Nick to groan 
heavily and declare that his “ mis’ry was don’ 
come.” 

‘Don’t you know some sheltered place near 
here where we can wait for this storm to 
pass ?”’ 

“‘Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” replied Nick 
promptly. 

“Well, lead the way to it,’ ordered Noel. 

The alacrity with which the black man 
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responded, under other circumstances would 
have caused Noel to smile. The ‘mis’ry” ap- 
parently was gone. 

Almost as lively as a school-boy the black 
man led the way across fields where Noel was 
unable to see more than a few feet in advance. 
He knew that his clothing was spattered with 
mud, and that his appearance was not very 
attractive, but the supreme desire in his heart 
at the time was to find some place of shelter. 
He was convinced from the actions of his 
companion that Nick knew where such a place 
was to be found. 

In a brief time the Negro led the way to a 
small cabin, which apparently was deserted. 

Even when they entered the place, Noel dis- 
covered that the rain made its way through 
the leaking roof and that slight shelter was 
promised for the night. 

It was a part of the soldier’s life, however, 
to ‘endure hardships,” and uncomplainingly 
he stretched himself on the floor in the dryest 
place he could find. In spite of his discomforts 
and peril, he soon was sleeping soundly. 

How long he had been asleep he was unable 
to determine, but he suddenly sat erect with 
the impression strong upon him that some one 
was calling him. 
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The thick darkness still was all about him. 
The rain was steadily falling, but above the 
sound of the raindrops on the roof, in a low 
voice, he heard distinctly : —— 

“ Noel Curtis! Noel Curtis! Noel Curtis!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
INTO THE STORM 


STARTLED by the strange sound, Noel turned 
in the direction from which the call had been 
heard, waiting for it to be repeated. In spite 
of his efforts to be brave, his flesh had a feel- 
ing as if it was creeping, and his hands, as 
they tightly clutched his rifle, were trembling. 
What was the meaning of the weird call? 
Who had given it ? In the darkness had any 
one seen him enter the little cabin? What did 
it all mean ? 

Again the weird whisper was heard, “ Noel 
Curtis! Noel Curtis! Noel Curtis!” 

Startled as Noel had been by the first call, 
the second increased his alarm in spite of his 
waiting attitude. The thick darkness filled the 
room. The raindrops were falling upon the 
roof almost like the sound of hail. When 
he looked through the open door the outer 
air was hardly to be distinguished from that 
within, so dense was the blackness. 

Suddenly the young soldier recalled the 
trick which he had played upon the bounty- 
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jumper in the house in which he had taken 
refuge near the strawberry patch to which 
Dennis had conducted him. The recollection 
instantly recalled the bounty-jumper, and 
somehow Noel felt sure that the man must be 
somewhere near and was trying to alarm him 
as he himself previously doubtless had fright- 
ened Hall Bates. He was aware that the man 
was one to be feared. Quiet in his manner, 
possessed of unusual physical strength, seldom 
betrayed into a revelation of his true feelings 
or purposes, the bounty-jumper had shown, 
since Noel had joined the Army of the Poto- 
mac, that he was able not only to plan things 
but also to do them. 

And now if he and this man, whom he be- 
lieved to be an enemy, were confined within a 
single room in a hut, which doubtless was far 
from any other dwelling-place, the peril of his 
position was greatly increased. 

Assuring himself that he was in need of un- 
usual caution, the young sharpshooter neverthe- 
less was quick to retort to the weird summons 
he had heard. In a whisper, which could be 
heard in any part of the room, he called, “ Hall 
Bates! Hall Bates! Hall Bates!” 

Unable to see any one in the room, Noel 
thought he heard a low laugh as he whispered 
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the words. As the sound was not repeated, he 
concluded that it must have been the sighing 
of the wind or the noise of the storm. 

Once more Noel called, “The Bounty- 
Jumper! The Bounty-Jumper ! The Bounty- 
Jumper!” 

The laugh was not repeated now, but Noel 
was sure that he distinguished a hissing sound, 
as if some one was sharply drawing in his 
breath. Even this sound was not heard again, 
and a silence that continued five minutes, at 
least, followed his call. 

Noel did not move from his position, stand- 
ing as he was in one of the corners of the 
room farthest from the door. In this place he 
believed he could hear the approach of a man 
from either direction, no matter how stealthy 
his footsteps might be. Listening intently, he 
still was unable to hear any sound that indi- 
cated the presence of any one in the room ex- 
cept that of the Negro, Nick. From the place 
on the floor where the black man was sleeping, 
there came noises which indicated that Nick 
was unaware of what was occurring in the 
room. 

Waiting until what he thought must be five 
minutes or more had elapsed, Noel decided 
that, in spite of the downpour, his safest course 
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was to escape from the building. In the open 
doorway the darkness was slightly less dense. 
Any one who passed through the place would 
be seen by an inmate of the room who was 
watching, even though the outlines of his 
form might be indistinct. And yet he would 
not know whether Hall Bates was inside the 
building or not, though the fact that the rude 
little building provided shelter from the storm 
led him to believe that the man must have 
entered rather than remained outside. 
Quickly deciding that he must act at once, 
Noel grasped his rifle more firmly, and slowly 
began to move from the place where he had 
been standing. His progress was slow, and 
in his efforts to avoid making any noise he 
moved only an inch or two at a time. Fre- 
quently he stopped to listen for sounds which 
would indicate activity on the part of his 
enemy. He was reminded of the game of 
blindman’s buff which, years before, as a lit- 
tle lad, he had played with his friends in the 
old red school-house, or in the homes where 
‘parties ”” had been given. And yet the game 
that he now was playing was one in which his 
very life was at stake, or so he believed. 
Unaware of the length of time which was 
passing’, Noel persistently continued his efforts 
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to gain the door. Outside the house, even if 
the storm was raging, was to be preferred to 
the shelter of the hut when he was compelled 
to share his refuge with a man whom he be- 
‘ieved to be ready to take his life at the first 
opportunity. 

His rifle was well-nigh useless. Despite his 
efforts the barrel was wet inside as well as out, 
and he did not believe that he would be able 
to use the weapon. The thought that it would 
serve him as a club brought him some relief, 
and he quickly reversed the position of the 
gun, holding it now by the barrel and in such 
a way that he could strike a heavy blow if 
occasion demanded. 

Breathing rapidly and with muscles and 
nerves tense, Noel stealthily advanced along 
the side of the hut until he gained the corner 
directly in front of him. He was unable now 
to see the door, but, assured that it was before 
him, he continued his efforts, and inch by inch 
steadily endeavored to gain the exit. 

The whispered calls had not been repeated 
nor had any sound in the hut been heard, ex- 
cept that of the reverberating snores of Nick, 
who in spite of his “ mis’ry”’ was still sleeping 
soundly on the damp floor. 

The young sharpshooter’s alarm increased 
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when, as he came within a yard of the place 
he was seeking, he heard a low laugh which 
seemed to come from the opposite side of the 
room. The sound was not only startling, but 
maddening, and in his sudden alarm Noel 
leaped forward, striving to make his exit be- 
fore his enemy would be able to fire upon 
him. 

There was a clatter and a loud resound- 
ing crash as Noel fell forward upon his face. 
His progress had been interrupted by a 
board, which had been placed across the open 
doorway about two feet above the ground. 
How this could have been done without the 
perpetrator being discovered was something 
which the young soldier was unable to under- 
stand, but as the board snapped and cracked, 
and he fell forward upon his face, the laugh 
in the interior of the hut was repeated. At 
the same time there came a loud wail from 
Nick, who had been aroused from his slum- 
bers by the crash. 

“ Who dat? Who dat? Ididn’t take dat ar 
tu’key.” 

Noel did not wait to answer the question 
of the terrified Negro, but leaped to his feet 
and ran swiftly from the building. He was not 
aware even of the direction in which he was 
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fleeing. Distance now was what he most de- 
sired. There were times when the young sol- 
dier, who was slipping in the mud as he ran 
forward, thought his enemy was in close pur- 
suit. He would not have been surprised to 
hear the report of a rifle, forgetful of the fact 
that the rain, which had made his own gun 
useless, doubtless in the same manner had af- 
fected that of his enemy. 

His wild flight was unchecked until at last, to 
his surprise, he found himself once more upon 
the shore of the James River. The distance 
which he had traveled with Nick as his guide the 
preceding evening, must have been very short, 
he concluded, as he saw the waters before him 
and heard the lapping of the tiny waves on the 
shore. And yet directly before him, not more 
than one hundred and fifty feet from the place 
where he was standing, were the lights of a ves- 
sel that was anchored in the stream. What he 
had already learned of the presence of the Fed- 
eral gunboats on the James led him to believe 
that the lights before him were not unfriendly. 

As he stopped on the shore and listened, 
the only sounds he could hear were those made 
by the falling raindrops. Indeed, the violence 
of the storm was steadily increasing. Occa- 
sional gusts of wind swept the waves far up 
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on the shore and caused the swaying branches 
of the near-by trees to assume positions in 
the dim light that were almost fantastic. A 
erash that followed the fall of a tree not far 
from where the young soldier was standing 
added to his impression of the wildness of the 
gale. 

If he were to call for help from the gun- 
boat, he was aware that his voice would be 
drowned in the noise of the tempest. Uncer- 
tain of the direction in which he must go if 
he was to attempt to return to the camp, and 
unable to make the men on board the gunboat 
hear his calls for help, Noel was in a plight 
almost as trying as that which had forced him 
to escape from the hut. 

Deciding at last that he would try to find 
some place, where, in a measure at least, he 
might be sheltered from the rain, he walked 
slowly along the shore seeking for a bank or 
some spot where he would be protected from 
the driving tempest. 

He had advanced, however, only a few yards 
before he found himself on the bank of a small 
stream which flowed into the river. To cross 
it in the darkness was impossible. Perplexed, 
the resolute young soldier hesitated. 

Instantly turning about he retraced his way, 
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and in the darkness endeavored to find the 
point upon which he had been standing a brief 
time before and near which Nick had made 
fast his dugout. If he could only find the crude 
boat, he was determined that, in spite of the 
storm, he would try to make his way to the 
vessel whose lights were calling him across 
the water. 

His surprise and delight were great when 
suddenly he discovered that the very point 
he was seeking was only a few yards distant. 
Hastily making his way to the spot, he looked 
down upon the river searching for the place 
where Nick’s craft was tied. The darkness, 
however, was too dense to enable him to see the 
dugout, but hesitating no longer he carefully 
made his way toward the spot where the Negro 
had come ashore after having secured his un- 
wieldy boat. 

Noel’s enthusiasm was revived when, after 
he had gained the shore, he saw before him 
the craft he was seeking. He quickly advanced 
into the water and secured the dugout and 
freed it from its mooring. There was no pole 
in sight, and several minutes elapsed before 
he discovered it on the bank. As soon as he 
had secured the desired aid, he clambered on 
board the rolling dugout and at once began 
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to pole the unwieldy craft toward the distant 
lights. 

Noel was not unmindful of the peril which 
attended his efforts. The danger was not less 
because he was approaching those whom he 
believed to be his friends. He already had de- 
cided that when he had come within a few yards 
of the gunboat he would loudly announce his 
presence and call for help. 

The wind was blowing steadily ashore and 
the muddy bottom of the river afforded no 
solid basis against which Noel could use his 
pole. He was unaccustomed also to the man- 
agement of the dugout, and twice he nearly 
lost his balance and barely escaped being 
thrown into the muddy stream. 

Renewed action speedily brought “ experi- 
ence,’ and after a few minutes had elapsed 
the young soldier found that he was making 
slow though steady progress toward the place 
he was seeking. Abandoning his efforts with 
the pole, Noel shouted, “Ahoy! Ahoy! Come 
and help me !”’ 

He waited a brief time after his hail had 
been given, to discover whether or not his words 
had been heeded. Manifestly the wind had 
been too strong to enable his voice to be heard 
on deck. At all events, his call for help was 
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unanswered and no response was made to his 
appeal. 

Seizing his pole once more, Noel pushed the 
heavy dugout still nearer the gunboat. His 
fears increased now, for he was aware that if his 
presence on the river should be discovered, he 
might be mistaken for an enemy. His stealthy 
manner of approach certainly warranted such 
an interpretation of his coming. 

After he had poled his craft a few yards 
nearer, he once more endeavored to attract the 
attention of the watch, as he repeated his hail. 
This time to his delight there was a faint shout 
heard in response, which caused him to re- 
double his efforts to make his presence known. 
He was unable, however, to distinguish the 
words that were spoken, and concluded that 
his own appeals likewise had been indistinct. 
At all events, his presence was now known 
among the men on shipboard. 

EKagerly watching for a gig to put out from 
the gunboat, his fears were relieved when in 
a brief time he saw one approaching. The 
sounds of the steady working of the oarsmen 
were heard distinctly in the midst of the 
downpour. Already drenched and covered with 
mud, the rain no longer had any terrors for 


the young soldier, and he called loudly to the 
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men in the approaching boat, “ Here I am, 
a little to your left! I’m only a few yards 
away.” 

In a brief time the men in the gig dis- 
covered the solitary poler, and the gig was 
instantly turned in his direction. Quickly Noel 
was helped on board, and word was at once 
given for the gig to return to the gunboat. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


In a brief time Noel was received on board the 
gunboat. The effect of the heavy rain was 
now made more manifest because the rising 
wind was driving the spray into the faces of 
those who were exposed to the storm. 

In response to Noel’s request, he was at 
once taken to the officer of the watch and left 
with him. 

“ Who are you?” demanded the officer, as, 
seeking a sheltered spot, he gazed in surprise 
at the young soldier. Noel’s face and uniform 
were so discolored by the mud through which 
he had made his way, and by the streaks that 
the driving rain had marked, that in spite of 
his troubles he was inclined to laugh at the 
expression on the face of the young sailor. 

“My name is Noel Curtis,” he replied. “TI 
belong to the th New York. I am a 
sharpshooter. I was sent with some others to 
keep watch along the river. A band of fifty 
rebel cavalrymen raided us, and the wonder is 
that I am here. I was lost and found an old 
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Negro, who said he knew the way back to our 
camp. When the storm broke, we ran to a hut 
that was near where we were, and stayed there 
waiting for the rain to stop. The old darky 
went to sleep, but I didn’t follow his ex- 
ample very long, and when I found that some 
one else was in the cabin I ran from the 
place. Not knowing my way, I pretty soon 
found myself back here by the river again, 
and I decided that the only thing for me to 
do was to let some of you on board the gun- 
boat know that I was there and ask you to put 
me up for the night.” 

The young officer laughed as he said, “ You 
look as if you needed a change of clothing 
and a chance to wash your face more than 
anything else just now.” 

“Tf you will help me out,” said Noel, “I 
shall be grateful.” 

“Of course, I shall help you out. Come 
to my cabin with me,” said the officer good- 
naturedly. 

Noel followed obediently, and in a brief 
time was free from his heavy coating of mud 
and was clad in dry garments. Not long after 
he had completed his task, the officer, relieved 
from his watch, returned, and for a long time 
the young sailor and the young soldier talked 
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over the exciting experiences through which 
they had recently passed. 

Noel was strongly drawn to the youthful 
officer, who explained that his name was Stuart 
Ross, and that his home was in Massachusetts. 
He lived on the “ North Shore,” and had been 
accustomed to the water from his early boy- 
hood. In the course of the conversation, Noel 
referred to his experiences with the bounty- 
jumper and related many of the mysterious 
events which had occurred since he had dis- 
covered, as he believed, the man in his own 
regiment. 

“Why don’t you turn him over to the off- 
cers ?” demanded the young sailor sharply. 

“‘ Because I’m not sure that he really is the 
man | think he is. Sometimes when I meet 
him, I’m sure he is the bounty-jumper that 
was in my father’s house, and then again I 
think he must be another man because he 
does n’t show that he understands what I mean 
when I speak of some things which I’m sure 
ought to startle him.” 

‘Ts his voice the same?” 

SLY eget 

“‘Same eyes?” 

BeoN an i 


“Same size?” 
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“T think so. The worst of it is,” continued 
Noel, “that somebody has sent a letter home 
stating that my brother Frank has deserted. 
I’m sure that isn’t true, and I wonder who 
could have sent the letter. The only explana- 
tion I can find is that this bounty-jumper, for 
some reason, must want to make my father 
and mother suffer, and so has sent them that 
word, which I know isn’t true.” 

“Have you heard anything from your 
brother ?” 

“Not a word,” replied Noel soberly, shaking 
his head. 

“ The last time you saw him was when you 
were together in the house which got on fire?” 

= Yes.’ 

“ He may have been burned.” 

“Not unless something very unusual hap- 
pened to him,” declared Noel promptly. “ He 
isn’t the kind of a boy to stay inside a house 
when it is on fire.” 

“ Well, if he left the house, then he may 
have fallen into the hands of the rebels.” 

“That ’s what I think,” said Noel quickly. 

“Tf he’s a prisoner you ought to get a 
report of that fact pretty soon.” 

“ Who’ll give the report to me?” 

““Why, speak to your colonel about it. 
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He’ll probably know whether he has been re- 
ported among the prisoners or not. Has he 
been reported among the missing ?” 

“‘T suppose so,” acknowledged Noel, “ but 
I haven’t had any word of it. The whole 
thing is strange, and the strangest of all is 
that I think this same bounty-jumper was here 
on the banks of the James to-night.” 

“Tf he is,” said the officer, “we may get 
trace of him before long. If we get him, Ill 
bring him in here and let you talk to him 
while I’m present.” 

The conversation ceased, and both the boy- 
ish defenders of their country soon sought 
the bunks which were in the tiny room. 

The following morning Noel discovered was 
not clear, though the rain no longer was fall- 
ing. Despite the cordiality of the young offi- 
cer, Noel declined his invitation to remain 
longer, and at his request was soon sent 
ashore. 

The ground was still soft, and when he 
started across the field he discovered that it 
was almost impossible to make his way. Some- 
times he sank almost to his knees into the deep 
mud. It was not long before his uniform, which 
had been dried and cleaned for him the preced- 
ing night, presented an appearance almost as 
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muddy as before. Once he fell forward, and 
though by an effort he saved his gun from 
dropping into the mud, his face and hands 
when he arose were not unlike the color of 
the fields through which he was trying to 
make his way. 

His courage returned when he discovered 
not far before him the little cabin where he 
had sought shelter with Nicodemus the pre- 
vious night. Without a suspicion that any one 
now was within the hut, he nevertheless looked 
earefully to his rifle and then advanced toward 
the door, which he saw was open. 

As he drew near, he stopped abruptly when 
he heard a strange sound from within the 
eabin. Listening intently he leaned forward, 
but was unable to see inside the room. Mean- 
while the sounds continued, and suddenly 
Noel smiled, as he recognized the discordant 
voice of Nicodemus. “Oh! de mis’ry!” was 
the refrain. Although Noel was convinced 
that the Negro was suffering severely, and he 
himself was not lacking in sympathy, he never- 
theless laughed lightly as he approached th¢ 
open door and saluted his dusky companion. 

‘Hello, Nicodemus! Have you got ‘de 
mis ry’ yet?” 

*‘T sho’ hab,” groaned Nicodemus, his suf- 
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fering seemingly becoming more intense now 
that there was some one present to listen to 
his plaint. 

“ That’s too bad,” said Noel soothingly, at 
the same time glancing around the room to 
make sure that it contained no other occupant. 
“ That’s too bad,” he repeated. “ When we 
get back to camp, I’ll tell the surgeon about 
you and he’ll be able to help you out.” , 

“T’se neber gwine to camp,” declared Nick, 
shaking his woolly head. “TI’se got de mis’ry.” 

“‘ Nicodemus,” demanded Noel abruptly, as 
he looked keenly into the face of the black 
man, ‘ who was here last night? ” 

“T’se here,” replied Nicodemus. 

“Yes, but there was some one else here. 
Who was it?” 

‘Yo’ all sho’ was here a spell.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Noel impatiently. “I know 
Iwas here, but there was some one besides 
you and me. Who was it?” 

The Negro’s groaning ceased as he looked 
up into Noel’s face and said, “ Dere were n’t 
nobody here ’ceptin’ you and me.” 

“ But there was,” said Noel again, positively. 
“There was some one else here. Do you 


mean to say that you didn’t see him or hear 
him ?” 
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“ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh. I didn’t hear 
nobody. I reckon dar was nobody here.” 

“¢ Nicodemus, have you had any breakfast ?” 
inquired Noel, abruptly changing the subject. 

“ No, suh. No, suh.” 

“ Are you hungry ?” 

“T sho’ am.” 

“ Well, you come with me, and when we 
get back to camp, I’ll see that you’re fed, 
that is, if the doctor will let you eat anything. 
I understand that the black people always 
starve out the mis’ry, don’t they ?” 

“No, suh. No, suh,” said Nick quickly. 
“ Dat ar am no way fo’ to cure de mis’ry.”’ 

“ Which does you more good, Nicodemus, 
chicken or possum ? ” 

The Negro’s groanings now ceased entirely 
and he managed to rise. Noel needed no as- 
surance that the sufferings of the man to an 
extent were real, but he was also inclined to 
believe that the Negro’s cries increased in pro- 
portion to the interest which he fancied his 
doleful tales aroused. 

“T s’pect I’s ‘ll hab to go,” groaned Nick 
at last. 

“ Yes, sir, you'll have to go,” said Noel 
decidedly. “ But I want you first to tell me 
about the man who was here last night.” 
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“Dar weren’t nobody here ’ceptin’ yo’ all 
and me.” 

Noel said no more at the time and both at 
once departed from the cabin. 

Their progress was slow in spite of Noel’s 
attempts to arouse the interest of his com- 
panion by discussing the feast which was 
awaiting them upon their arrival at the camp, 
Even fear apparently did not “provide the 
necessary incentive, and the old man hobbled 
forward groaning at nearly every step. 

They had not advanced far, however, before 
Noel recognized not far before him the house 
from which he had escaped. The sight recalled 
his experiences there, and he decided to stop 
long enough to ascertain what had been done 
with the cavalryman at whom he had fired. 

“‘ Nicodemus,” he said, as he stopped a mo- 
ment, “ you don’t have to go any farther with 
me. I can find my own way back from here.” 

“‘ Ya-a-s,suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” said Nicodemus. 
“ But I’se ’bleeged toe go. I got toe see dat 
ar doctor man bout dis yere mis’ry.” 

“ What ’Il you do, Nick, if he tells you that 
you'll have to fast ?” 

“He sho’ly won’t say dat ar!” exclaimed 
Nicodemus, looking hastily up into the face 
of the young sharpshooter. 
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“You stay here, then, Nick, if you’re de- 
termined to go, until I go up to that house 
and see what ’s happened there.” 

“Don’t go near dar! Dat’s de place where 
Rubin Masin lives!” 

“Who is he?” 

The Negro rolled his eyes until the whites 
appeared and, in a manner which betrayed his 
deep fear of the man, said solemnly, “ Dat ar 
Rubin Masin — why, suh, he’s de wust man 
in Virginny.” 

“Ts he at home now?” 

“1 s’pect he is.” 

“The woman there said he was in the rebel 
army.” 

“‘ Ya-a-as, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” assented Nick. 
“T ’spect he is.” 

“ But you said he was home.” 

“ Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh. I reckon he is 
home.” 

“But he can’t be in the army and at 
home at the same time, can he?” inquired 
Noel. 

“JT reck’n he can,” replied Nicodemus. 

“Well, you stay here and [’ll find out,” 
said Noel lightly, as he turned from the bor- 
der of the trees along which they had been 
walking in their effort to secure firmer ground, 
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and moved toward the barn, which stood be- 
tween him and the house. 

Noel’s caution returned now in full force, 
and he darted from tree to tree until at last 
with one dash he sped across the open field 
and gained, as he desired, the shelter of the 
barn. 

There cautiously he peered at the near-by 
house, but no living object was to be seen. 
He listened carefully, but the silence was un- 
broken. At last, concluding that the house 
must be deserted, he advanced toward the door 
of the cabin. 

As he drew near, he was startled when he 
heard the salutation, “ Mo’nin’, stranger.” 

Looking up hastily, Noel discovered the 
same woman whom he had seen on the occa- 
sion of his first visit to the place. The baby 
was still im her arms and to her skirts was 
clinging the same bedraggled child, who had 
occupied that position at the time of his former 
stop. 

“Good morning,” he replied hastily. “I 
just stopped to inquire what became of that 
reb — of that cavalryman who tried to make 
a prisoner of me yesterday,” he hastily cor- 
rected himself. 

“TI reckon he is gone.” 
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“ Back to the army?” 

“T dunno,” she replied. “ I reckon he won’t 
do much mo’ fightin’.” 

“ Did I hit him?” inquired Noel in a low 
voice. 

“ You sho’ly did.” 

“Ts he dead?” 

“T reckon he is.” 

“Don’t you know whether he is dead or 
not?”’? demanded Noel impatiently. The 
thought of having been the cause of the 
death of another man was still so strange that 
Noel trembled as he asked his question. 

“TY reckon he is.” 

“Where is your husband ?”’ 

“T dunno,” she replied. 

“ How long since he has been home?” 

“T dunno,” she said. “I reckon it’s aright 
sma’t time.” 

“ When do you expect him here again?” 

“T dunno,” she replied. “ He most gen’lly 
comes when he wants toe meet some one yere.” 

* Does n’t he send you any word?” 

“No, suh. The first I know about his com- 
ing is when I sees him.” 

“ Well, you tell Reuben Mason, when he 
comes home again, that Hall Bates has a mes- 
sage for him.” 
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The young sharpshooter looked keenly at 
the woman as he spoke, to see whether or not 
the name was familiar to her, but her expres- 
sionless face did not betray any recognition. 

Noel’s question, however, was answered in 
a manner that was as startling as it was un- 
expected. From the doorway, which opened 
into the larger room, a man stepped forward 
abruptly, and as he approached he said in a 
loud voice, “I am Rube Mason! Was yo’ all 


askin’ after me in particular ? ” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A TIMELY ARRIVAL 


fax young sharpshooter stared blankly at the 
unexpected sight. His first impulse was to turn 
and flee from the spot, but the huge pistol 
which he saw in the hand of the man who had 
declared himself to be Reuben Mason caused 
him hastily to abandon that plan. Motionless 
he stared at the intruder, and for a brief time 
both were silent. 

Noel was vaguely aware that the man in 
the doorway was tall and muscular. His hair 
was sandy and so long that it was impossible 
to tell where his beard began. Streaks of a 
darker yellow were to be seen in the beard 
about his chin, and Noel had no difficulty in 
deciding what perhaps the busiest occupation 
of the stranger had been. 

He was aware that the children were whim- 
pering. It was the first sign of animated ac- 
tion they had displayed since he had first seen 
them. The woman was not protesting against 
the lamentations of her little ones, and Noel 
somehow was convinced that, although he 
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could not see her face, the stolid expression 
was still to be seen. 

It was likewise impossible for Noel to use 
his rifle. Before he could bring the weapon 
to his shoulder, Reuben Mason could fire the 
huge pistol which he was holding in his hand. 
The young soldier did not dare even to turn 
his head to glance at the door behind him. 
Sympathy for the woman and her helpless 
children somehow was strong as he became 
aware that the man whom he was facing was 
one to be feared. 

The tense strain was slightly lessened when 
Reuben Mason drawlingly said, “ Yo’ all bet- 
ter hand over yo’-gun.”’ 

Noel hesitated, but the flash that appeared 
in the faded eyes of his enemy caused him 
hastily to obey. The man was clad in the 
uniform of the Confederates, which fact con- 
firmed in Noel’s mind the report which Nico- 
demus already had given him concerning the 
owner of the house in which he was stand- 
ing. 

“ Well, stranger,” drawled Reuben Mason. 
“ Might I ask what yo’ all are a-doin’ in my 
house?” 

“‘T just stopped here,” replied Noel. 

“Yes, suh, I reckon yo’ are stopped yere. 
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Might I ask what yo’ all stopped fo’? Did yo’ 


all say that yo’ wanted toe see me?” 

“No, sir. I did n’t say so.” 

“ J} might remark that that’s a mighty pretty 
yun yo’ all have got.” 

Reuben Mason was holding Noel’s rifle in 
his hands and inspecting it in a manner which 
clearly showed that he understood its finer 
points. 

“ Yas, suh. That’s a mighty pretty gun. 
It’s ’most too good for a boy like you. Might 
I ask where yo’ all got this yere weapon?” 

“Tt came from Birmingham, England.” 

“ That ’s mo’n likely. Was it sent direct to 
yo all?” 

“No, sir; it was a present from my uncle. 
He brought it back with him two years ago.” 

“Ys hea Yank?” 

“ Every inch of him,” replied Noel, made a 
little bolder by the manner of the man. 

“It’s ’most too good for a Yank toe have, 
toe say nothin’ ’bout a boy,” continued Reuben 
Mason, almost as if he was speaking to him- 
self. ‘“‘ Where do yo’ all hail from?” 

* Just now I came from the James River.” 

“ You Yanks would n’t be so far up the 
James if the Merrimac had n’t struck a 
snag.” 


? 
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“‘T guess the Monitor was the biggest snag 
she struck, was n’t it?” 

“ Yo’ all have n’t any objection to my keepin’ 
this gun, have you?” 

“T’m afraid my objection would n’t count 
for much,” replied Noel. 

“That’s likely, suh, Mr. Stranger. That ’s 
likely, suh. I'll take the rifle along with yo’ 
when I go back toe camp, and I reckon Joe 
Johnston will be ’most as glad to get one as 
he will the other.” 

Turning to his wife, Reuben Mason said, 
“Sally, how yo’ all been gettin’ on?” 

“Bout the same, Reuben.” 

“‘ Nobody made any trouble fo’ yo’ ?” 

¢ No” 

“ They had better not,” drawled Reuben, 
shaking his long locks as he spoke. “ A man 
must protect his family befo’ he fights even 
fo’ his country.” 

Noel, who already was aware of the forlorn 
appearance of the house and the dilapidated 
condition of its belongings, was not unduly 
impressed by the declaration of the man’s 
devotion to his home. He was a soldier, it is 
true; but if his love for his country was no 
stronger than his regard for those who were 
dependent upon him, the Confederate States 
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of America were not likely to profit largely 
from his labors. 

“ Might I ask yo’ all to step in yere a little 
while?” inquired Reuben Mason, turning 
once more to Noel and pointing as he spoke 
to a closet which opened into the room in 
which they were standing. 

Strong as was the feeling of rebellion in 
the heart of the young soldier, he was aware 
that he was helpless in the presence of his 
captor. There was nothing for him to do but 
to obey. 

As he turned toward the place indicated 
by the man, Reuben stopped him with the 
inquiry, ‘“ What have yo’ all got about your 
person that ought to be given up to your cap- 
tors?” 

“ Nothing, much,” answered Noel hastily. 

“T dunno ’bout that,” growled Reuben 
Mason. “IT reckon I’d better wait ’til I turn 
yo over toe Joe Johnston, and let him find 
that out for himself. Yo’ all jes’ step inside 
fo’ a few minutes and then I'll be ready toe 
take yo’ with me back to camp.” 

As soon as Noel had entered the place to 
which he had been ordered to go, the door was 
hastily closed and the heavy bar, which he had 
seen before he entered, was dropped and he 
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was securely held in the tiny room. Not a ray 
of light was to be seen. Various belongings 
of Reuben Mason were hanging from pegs in 
the walls, but though the young soldier was in 
close contact with them, he was unable to dis- 
tinguish one garment from another. 

His outlook, too, was almost as dark as his 
immediate surroundings. He was convinced 
that he was helpless in the hands of his cap- 
tor. He had no question also that the man 
would do as he had threatened and compel 
him to accompany him to the camp of the 
Confederates. 

The moments passed slowly and Noel’s con- 
finement was not relieved even by the sound 
of voices in the outer room. Whatever con- 
versation Reuben Mason may have carried on 
with his family, it was in such low tones that 
not a word could be heard in the closet. 

Standing as he was in the darkened little 
room, the passing time appeared to be much 
longer than it really was. To the young sharp- 
shooter it seemed almost as if hours had passed 
when at last the bar was lifted and the door 
suddenly was flung open. 

“Come out yere,’’ ordered Reuben Mason. 

The lght was so strong to Noel’s eyes, 
which had become somewhat accustomed to 
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the darkness, that at first he was hardly aware 
of the fact that a half-dozen other men besides 
Reuben Mason were confronting him in the 
room. Ina brief time, however, he clearly per- 
ceived that these newcomers also were dressed 
in the Confederate uniform and that he was a 
helpless prisoner in their midst. 

Striving not to appear unduly cast down by 
his misfortune, Noel glanced quickly from one 
man to another, but no expression of sym- 
pathy was anywhere to be found. 

One of the men, whom he took to be an offi- 
cer, was not much older than he. The coun- 
tenances of all his companions were almost as 
stolid as was the face of Reuben Mason. 

“ Here ’s th’ Yank I was tellin’ yo’ all about, 
Lieutenant,” said Noel’s captor. 

“ Very good,” replied the officer. Briskly 
taking a slip of paper from his pocket, he 
turned to the young prisoner and said, “ If 
you do not object I’d lke to get some facts 
before we go back to camp.” 

As Noel did not object, the lieutenant re- 
corded his name, regiment, company, and also 
stated how he had been made a prisoner. 

Noel was surprised at his own feeling of 
indifference. When the first shock had passed 
and he was fully aware that he was powerless 
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in the hands of his enemies, his feelings be- 
came almost numb. Other things mattered 
little now. Soon he would be with other un- 
fortunate men from the Army of the Potomac 
who had been made prisoners by General 
Johnston’s soldiers. 

“T reckon it’s goin’ toe rain right sma’t 
soon,” said one of the men, returning from 
the piazza whither he had gone to look at the 
clouds. “What do yo’ all think, Rube?” he 
added, turning to the proprietor of the place. 
“Shall we all stay here with you, or will yo’ 
all go back with us toe camp?” 

**T dunno,” replied Reuben Mason, in turn 
advancing to the porch where he also made an 
inspection of the weather. “ It’s not only goin’ 
to rain,” he declared when he reéntered the 
room, “but it’s rainin’ right sma’t now. I 
reckon it’s goin’ to keep on rainin’. The sky 
seems too dog-gone tired to stop when it once 
gets started.” 

“We might as well start, too,” declared 
the youthful officer. “ We’re in for a rain of 
three days anyway, and we can’t stay here.” 

No preparation for departure was necessary, 
as the belongings of each man consisted chiefly 
of his gun and the various implements which 
were required for its use. 
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“This yere is a mighty pretty little gun,” 
said Reuben Mason, holding up the weapon 
which he had taken from his prisoner. ‘I don’t 
recollec’ as how I’ve ever seen one like it.” 

The interest of his companions at once was 
aroused, and the rifle was passed from hand 
to hand with expressions of interest and ad- 
miration from every one. 

“ Were you a sharpshooter?” demanded 
the young officer abruptly, as he turned to 
Noel. 

“T was.” 

The face of the boyish officer flushed an 
angry red and his voice was raised as he said, 
“ You all ought to be hanged on the nearest 
tree! You Yanks don’t seem toe understand 
what civilized warfare is.” 

“ Haven’t you any sharpshooters in the 
Confederate army ?”’ inquired Noel quietly. 

* Not very many around here.” 

“Don’t you wish you had them?” 

The young lieutenant stared for a moment 
at his prisoner and then laughed not ill-natur- 
edly as he replied, “‘ I reckon there is n’t much 
toe be said, Yank. We all use what we have. 
Did you ever shoot any of our men?” 

Noel hesitated a moment and then replied, 
“T have shot at them!” 
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Again the young officer’s face flushed, but 


he made no further comment. 

Turning to his followers, he said, “ Boys, 
we must start, — storm or no storm.” 

Advancing to the piazza he in turn made 
an attempt to discover some prospect of relief 
from the rain which had been falling the 
greater part of the past two days. There were 
no signs of the breaking of the clouds, and he 
was about to reénter the room when suddenly 
there was a sharp report of a gun, and tothe 
consternation of his followers as well as of his 
prisoner, the young lieutenant pitched forward, 
falling upon his face, and lay still. 

For a moment the little band was thrown 
into confusion. The men stared blankly at 
one another in silence, until Reuben Mason 
said in a low voice, “I reckon that ar shot 
was fired from the barn. There wasn’t but 
one gun, was the’?”’ 

“ That’s all,” said one of his companions, 
“and that was enough. I think I’ll go out 
and help the lieutenant back into the house.” 

Not a word was spoken, as the soldier 
calmly moved to the door; but he had no 
sooner stepped upon the piazza than the re- 
port of a gun was again heard and the man 


also fell. 
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The four remaining men now showed the 
fear which had seized upon every one. 

“T reckon that barn of yours, Rube, is full 
of Yanks. What can we do?” asked one. 

“We can watch out for ’em, and give ’em 
as good as they send. Here, come into the 
kitchen! I’ll show yo’ all a place where yo’ 
can draw a bead on any man that shows his 
face anywhere near the do’way,” replied the 
proprietor of the house. 

The men who had been shot, for the moment 
were left where they had fallen. In addition 
to the soldier that had been stationed in the 
kitchen, Reuben sent one of his companions to 
the room upstairs, while he and the remaining 
man were to be on guard in the room below. 

Extreme care was taken not to expose any- 
thing within the range of a shot from the 
unseen enemy, while every man with his gun 
was ready to fire at any Yankee soldier who 
dared expose his face in or near the barn. 
The perplexity of the little band still was 
great, because they were uncertain concerning 
the numbers of their enemies. 

‘“‘] reckon,” explained Reuben Mason, “if 
there was many of them they’d try toe drive 
us out o’ the house. It may be there’s only 
one or two there.” 
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“You might go and find out for us,” sug- 
gested his companion dryly. 

“J don’t doubt that,” drawled Reuben, still 
keeping a keen outlook upon the barn. “I 
reckon I’m about as safe yere as I would be. 
there.” Already he had sent his wife and the 
children to the cellar for safety, and apparently 
further thoughts of them had departed from 
his mind. 

Meanwhile Noel was helpless. He was 
unable to assist his friends and escape was 
equally impossible. He suspected that the 
alarm of the men in the room was increasing. 
Despite the downpour of rain, both were anx- 
iously watching the barn, and for a time Noel 
almost was convinced that it would be possi- 
ble for him to flee from the place: without 
being discovered. Such an attempt at present, 
however, was too perilous, and he decided to 
remain where he was until the issue of the 
contest had become more plainly manifest. 

Suddenly the voice of Nicodemus was heard 
at the door. “ Yere dey is! Come on, Yanks! 
Yere dey is!” 

The unexpected call of the black man was 
so startling that, without waiting to ascer- 
tain whether he was addressing an imaginary 
or a real body of men, both Reuben Mason 
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and his companion instantly fled from the 
house. 

As Noel watched them, he saw that Reuben 
Mason, in spite of his former impression of 
laziness, was far in advance of the other soldier. 

In the kitchen and in the room above were 
two of Reuben’s companions, who, as yet, had 
not departed from the house. Thoughts of 
the two Confederate soldiers, however, were 
quickly forgotten when, as the young sharp- 
shooter looked from the front door, he saw 
Dennis, followed by half a dozen men clad in 
the Union uniform, swiftly approaching from 
the barn. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE RESCUE 


Nok. was aware, as he looked quickly through 
the open doorway, that other men also were 
following the little band, which now was near 
the house. 

In the distance he saw Nicodemus, who 
was running from the place as if his “ mis’ry ”’ 
either was gone or else had manifested itself 
in an entirely new and different manner. Under 
other circumstances Noel would have laughed 
heartily at the flight of the black man, whose 
arms and legs seemed to be working so rap- 
idly that the young soldier was confident the 
Negro would soon be far from the place of 
danger. 

In advance of the little band, which now 
was swiftly approaching the house, was Dennis. 
The young Irishman’s face was red from the 
violence of his efforts, and his whole appear- 
ance was that of one who was almost forgetful 
of himself in his thought of the work which 
was to be done. 

Noel suspected, as he watched the approach- 
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ing band, that they too had had their guards 
and had been aware of the entrance of the 
Confederate soldiers and had made their plans 
accordingly. 

Suddenly Noel bethought himself of his own 
peril. Doubtless Dennis did not know that his 
young companion was in the building and was 
ready to fire upon any man whom he could 
see near the place. The thought caused the 
young sharpshooter to step back quickly from 
the place where he had been standing. As 
he did so, he again glanced through the open 
doorway on the opposite side of the house. 

Almost equal to the grotesque efforts of the 
fleeing Nicodemus were the wild endeavors of 
Reuben Mason and his companion to leave 
the house far behind them. Indeed, it was sur- 
prising how fast the slowly speaking Reuben 
now was running. In the brief glance which 
Noel obtained, he saw that the older man was 
gaining rapidly upon his companion and was 
increasing with leaps and bounds the distance 
between them. 

The attention of the young soldier, how- 
ever, was quickly diverted to the band, which 
Dennis now led into the house. 

“Surrinder!” called the Irishman, in tones 
so loud that even the fleeing Reuben might 
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have heard them if his thoughts had not been 
centred upon his escape. 

‘ Surrinder!” thundered Dennis again. 

An expression of dismay spread over his 
countenance when for the first time he be- 
came aware that Noel was in the room, and 
apparently the only man in the house. 

‘“Hxcuse me a minute, lad,” said Dennis 
brusquely, as he instantly raised his gun to 
his shoulder and fired at the man who was 
running in the distance. 

His example was instantly followed by two 
of his comrades, and Noel saw Reuben Mason 
suddenly pitch forward and fall to the ground. 
The fugitive, however, regained his upright 
position, and attempted to resume his flight, 
but he had gone only a few yards before he 
stumbled and again fell. 

A second shot followed from the men who 
now crowded about the open door of the 
house, and Reuben Mason’s companion also 
fell and did not rise. 

The wife of the owner of the place with 
dulled eyes was watching the soldiers and was 
not unaware of the fate which had befallen 
her husband and his companion. She did not 
speak, however, nor did the expression of her 
face change in the presence of the tragedy. 
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Turning to Noel, Dennis said hastily, 
‘Where are the other men?” 

“One is upstairs and the other in the 
kitchen,” replied the young soldier quickly. 

Advancing to the foot of the stairway, at 
the same time when several of his companions 
ran toward the little lean-to to search for the 
man that had been stationed there, the young 
Irishman shouted, “Surrinder, up there ! Come 
down here and give yourself up!” As no re- 
sponse was made to the summons, Dennis 
called again, “ If you don’t come down, we’ll 
come up. If we come up, you’ll come down, 
and you'll be in a hurry about it, too. Come 
down here, will ye!” 

‘Will you promise not to shoot ?” called a 
voice from the room above. 

“We willif you slide your gun down first. 
No,” Dennis added, “lave your gun there by 
the door and come down alone. We’ll not 
shoot you if you don’t try any of your tricks 
on us.” 

Apparently the young man was convinced 
that his safety was assured and at once he 
descended the stairway, taking a position 
against the wall in the room below to which 
Dennis directed him. The man’s gun was 
quickly secured, and then Dennis, who was 
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acting as if he was the sole leader of the band, 
hastily went to the kitchen to see what suc- 
cess his followers had had in securing the 
Confederate that had been watching there. 
The soldier, however, had disappeared, al- 
though none of his visitors had seen him go. 

“‘ Are you sure there are no more men about 
the house ?”’ inquired Dennis of Noel. 

“There were only four besides myself,” re- 
plied the young soldier. 

‘‘Here’s one of them,” said Dennis, as he 
pointed to the prisoner, “and out beyont I’m 
thinkin’ the two men there won’t do much 
damage to us. I’m thinkin’, too, we ’Il have 
to go out and do what we can for them.” 

Several of the young Irishman’s compan- 
ions ran hastily to the spot where the fugi- 
tives had fallen. When they arrived, it was 
manifest that Reuben Mason was still living, 
but his companion was dead. The soldiers 
quickly stooped and lifted the bodies, return- 
ing with them to the house, where the pro- 
prietor was placed upon a bed, while the body 
of his dead companion was soon removed to 
the barn and stretched upon the floor. 

“T’m thinkin’,” said Dennis, in the loud 
tones which he used when he was deeply ex- 
cited, “we'll have to station a watch, or the 
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whole rebel army may be on us before we 
know it. I’ll take a look at this man,” indi- 
cating Reuben Mason as he spoke, “and see 
what can be done for him. The rest of you 
put two men on guard at the barn, one on each 
side, and one on each side of this house. If 
you see any of the enemy comin’, don’t fail to 
give us all warnin’. We must start for camp 
anyway in a minute or two, but we must not 
lave the woman alone with no one to help 
her.” 

Not ungently Dennis inspected the wounded 
Reuben Mason, who was silent and appar- 
ently unconscious of what was occurring in 
the room. The young Irishman shook his 
head when he arose from the bedside and 
said, “‘I can’t tell. We must lave him here. 
Is this his wife?”’ he asked of Noel, as he 
glanced toward the woman, whose bearing 
had not changed throughout the exciting ex- 
perience, and at her two children who still 
were occupying the only position in which 
Noel ever had seen them. The heart of Den- 
nis O’Hara was as tender as his manner and 
words were brusque, and those who knew him 
best were fully aware of the kindness and 
gentleness which were his marked character- 
istics. 
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Noel looked in surprise as he saw the young 
Irishman approach the wife of Reuben Mason, 
and heard him say, “’T is the fortunes of war, 
madam. If your husband had not tried to run 
he would n’t have been shot. He would be 
standing here now alongside of this man who 
is up against the wall. I’m sorry I can’t send 
a surgeon over here, but he will have to die 
or get well widout one.” 

As he spoke, Dennis thrust his hand into 
his pocket and drew forth some money, which 
he immediately placed in the hands of the 
woman, who received it without even express- 
ing her thanks or betraying by her manner 
that she appreciated or even was aware of the 
gift. “We mustn’t forget the ‘childers,’” 
continued Dennis, as once more thrusting his 
hand into his pocket he drew forth a piece of 
hardtack. “ Indade, this is n’t a very timpting 
prisent, but it’s all I’ve left.’’ Handing the 
hard cracker to the older child, who eagerly 
grasped it, Dennis waited a moment to dis- 
cover what the action of the little girl would 
be. The hunger of the child was manifest, but 
in spite of her own feeling she handed the 
cracker to the younger child, which was still 
in its mother’s arms. 

“ The Saints be praised!’ exclaimed Dennis, 
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as he saw what the child had done. “’T is 
the first time I ever saw the loike o’ that! 
Me mother used to have to usea club to make 
the O’Hara children divide. If any one of us 
got hold of a morsel of food, he put himself 
outside of it so quickly that there was n’t even 
a chance for the others to get a bite of it. 
Here’s this little baby, not only not takin’ the 
eracker nor even breakin’ it in two, but givin’ 
the whole of it to her little sister. Just as soon 
as we ve given the rebels what they desarve, 
I’m thinkin’ this will be a fine place to come 
to. Maybe I’ll buy this house of yours,” said 
Dennis, smiling at the woman as he spoke. 

The woman, however, did not respond, and 
the attention of the loquacious Irishman was 
soon diverted to the difficulties that confronted 
him and his companions. A hasty examination 
revealed the fact that the house did not con- 
tain anything to eat. 

“Tt’s a shame, it is,” exclaimed Dennis, 
when he was convinced that there was no food 
in the house. “’T is a shame for a man to go 
away and lave his children with niver a morsel 
to eat. If any of you have any hardtack, you 
had better lave it with the woman, and let her 
give her childers a bit o’ food. My opinion 
is,’ he added, as he glanced toward the bed 
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on which Reuben Mason was lying motion- 
less, “ that you might do well to bathe your 
husband’s wounds and put a bandage on his 
shoulder. I’m thinkin’ it’s a bit of a sarious 
matter.” 

As Dennis spoke he looked about the room, 
and the neglect was manifest on every side. 

“Let me ask you, my good woman,” he 
said, “one question. How long has it been 
since you used soap and water on those win- 
dows?” 

“T dunno,” replied Reuben Mason’s wife. 

Up to this time she had made no move to 
go to the side of her husband, and apparently 
was undisturbed as well as uninterested in the 
tragic visit the soldiers of the invading army 
were making. 

“Have you a bit of soap in the house?” 
inquired Dennis. “ You’ll have to bathe that 
wound. Where there’s life there ’s soap, you 
know.” 

Noel smiled at the Irishman and said, “ I am 
afraid if soap is a condition of life, Reuben 
Mason won’t live long.” 

“We shan’t have any time to bury the 
dead or even to wait on the living,” exclaimed 
Dennis. “ We must be goin’ back to camp 
or some of the Johnnies will be after tratin’ 
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us as we have trated these fellows. Where’s 
your gun, lad?” he abruptly added, as for 
the first time he became aware of the fact 
that Noel did not have any weapon. 

“ Reuben Mason took it away from me.” 

“ What did he do with it ? He didn’t have 
it with him out there when we picked him up.” 

“Tt must be in the house, then,” said Noel 
eagerly. “I don’t want to lose it. I’ll see if I 
can find it.” 

A hasty search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the missing rifle in the long box 
which Reuben Mason kept filled with various 
implements and weapons he used in hunting. 
Before the war this had been his chief and, 
indeed, almost his sole occupation. 

“ Look at the rain, will you! ” exclaimed 
Dennis, when Noel reéntered the room and 
the entire band was ready to depart. 

The rain was falling heavily once more and 
the return to camp would be made still more 
difficult when the march across the field, 
heavy with mud, was begun. 

“We can’t stop for a raindrop,” declared 
Dennis. 

At his word the entire band at once de- 
parted from the house, moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible along the road and glancing frequently 
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back upon the house they were leaving. One 
of the tragedies of war had been enacted there. 
Reuben Mason had been shot in attempting 
to escape, and not one of the band of Union 
soldiers believed that he would recover from 
the wound. Indeed, there was a question in 
the minds of more than one as to whether or 
not his forlorn, discouraged, incapable wife 
would even give him the care to which he was’ 
entitled. 

The rain still was falling steadily, and the 
deep mud was no deeper simply because the 
water-soaked land was incapable of holding 
more. At last the advancing band arrived at 
the place where they had crossed the bridge 
of the Chickahominy. But the bridge was no 
longer there. The sluggish stream had become 
a torrent, and far on either side of its banks 
great stretches of swamp and water-covered 
land were to be seen. 

“?’T is a fine time we’re havin’, boys 
said Dennis, when he discovered that the bridge 
was gone. “ However shall we get across to 
the other side ? ” : 

“‘ There must be some other place, where we 
can cross,’ suggested one man. 

“‘ Wecan cross ona log,” suggested another. 


The plan which finally was adopted was that 


!?? 
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of tying several heavy logs together, upon 
which two or three men were able to cross 
at the same time. A long pole provided the 
means of locomotion, and more than an hour 
passed before the entire band was safe on the 
side they were seeking. 

It still was ate to march rapidly, md 
no attempt was made to proceed in order. 
The most firm footing that could be found 
was the object of every man’s search. 

Suddenly the entire party stopped at a shout 
from Dennis. “ The dirt’s alive,” he roared, 
as he pointed toward an earth-covered object 
about two and a half feet in diameter that 
manifestly was moving across the path which 
the men were following. 

The expression of wonder on the face of 
the young Irishman was so ludicrous that Noel 
laughed as he replied, “It’s a turtle.” 

“Will he bite?” inquired Dennis. 

“ He'll take your finger right off.” 

“What is he good for, anyway?” asked 
Dennis in disgust. 

“ He ’s good to eat.” 

‘“ Shure, then, we must take him with us.” 

“You can do that all right,” said Noel, “if 
you hold him by his tail. You will have a 
heavy load, but if you want to take him to 
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camp, he will pay for all the work. He’s a 
snapping turtle.” 

“T’ll fix him,” exclaimed Dennis, a mo- 
ment later, as he turned the turtle on his back 
and then securely tied a strap to his tail. This 
strap was then fastened to a sapling which he 
cut, and when the march was resumed Dennis 
was carrying one end of the pole, while the 
other end rested upon Noel’s shoulder. 

The return was less difficult as the little 
band withdrew from the vicinity of the Chicka- 
hominy. Hunger and thirst alike provided 
motives for moving rapidly. It was not long 
before the band passed the guards. 

Instead of returning at once toward his own 
tent, Dennis whispered to Noel, “ Come with 


me.” 
‘¢Where ? ”” 


“Tm goin’ to look for Bob Daffy.” 

“What for?” 

“T’m goin’ to set the turtle on him. He 
will think the snake was only a bite compared 
with what he ’ll see when this turtle begins to 
chase him out o’ camp.” 


CHAPTER 7s VITI 
NOEL’S VISITOR 


Tue interest of Dennis’s comrades was speed- 
ily aroused, and as the young soldier started 
toward the quarters of Bob Daffy he was fol- 
lowed by a dozen men from his company, all 
eager to witness the coming interview. 

On the former occasion, as we know, when 
Dennis had confronted the Negro with the 
squirming snake, the assistant cook’s terror 
had not only been manifest, but also had 
aroused a feeling of keen enjoyment amongst 
the spectators. How Bob Daffy would con- 
front his tormentor in the present interview 
was a question for which most of the men 
thought they had an answer. 

“‘ Hello! Bob Daffy!” called Dennis, as he 
drew near the place where the cooks were 
busily preparing the noonday meal for the 
varlous messes. 

“What yo’ all got dar?” demanded Bob, 
halting at the summons and staring at the 
huge turtle which Dennis still was carrying 
by its tail. 
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“This is a reptile,” answered Dennis so- 
berly. 

“ Dat ar am no reptile,” replied Bob. “It’s 
a sho’ ’nuff tu’tle! A snapping tu’tle, too!” 

Instead of an expression of alarm appearing 
in the eyes of the young cook, one of eager- 
ness was manifest there. He was staring at the 
turtle, whose head was projecting from its 
shell and frequently displaying the reason why 
the name “snapping ”’ had been applied to it. 

“Dat ar sho’ly am a fine tu’tle,” resumed 
Bob. 

“Do you want it?” inquired Dennis. 

*T sho’ does!” 

“ What will you do with it ?” 

“Cook him, suh! Don’t yo’ all want toe 
have him cooked ?”’ 

“ Not for me!” exclaimed Dennis promptly. 
‘‘No reptiles for any man who comes from the 
old sod. We don’t eat toads and snakes in 
Treland.” 

“’Co’se if yo’ all don’t want him —” 

“When will you cook him?” broke in one 
of Dennis’s companions. 

“D’rectly ; after a few days,” replied Bob. 
* Dat ar tu’tle will fatten up jes’ as soon as I 
begin to feed him.” 

‘Take him and feed him, then,” called 
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Dennis, as he swung back the animal and pre- 
pared to give it to the eager young Negro. 

Unfortunately, however, the snapping turtle 
caught one of Dennis’s trouser legs in his 
powerful jaws and it was impossible for the 
sharpshooter to compel him to let go. 

* Don’t tech him! Don’t tech him!” called 
Bob frantically. “He sho’ly will take yo’ hand 
right off!” 

It was Dennis’s turn now to exhibit some 
of the alarm which previously had been dis- 
played by Bob Daffy. 

Greatly to the delight of his comrades, Den- 
nis began to dance about and call upon his 
friends, likewise upon many of the saints, to 
relieve him from his persecutor. There were 
many of the company smiling broadly to see 
the soldier, who had been the perpetrator of 
so many practical jokes in the camp, now made 
to suffer from one of his own attempts. At 
all events, no advances to aid him were made, 
and as Dennis continued his wild gyrations, 
the applause of the spectators increased in vol- 
ume and the numbers of the beholders were 
also steadily increasing. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Dennis,” called one. 

“ He won’t hurt you,” shouted another. 

Even Bob Daffy and his associates were 
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grinning as they watched the manifest terror 
displayed by the sharpshooter. 

“Take him off! Take him off!” called Den- 
nis again, as he renewed his attempts to rid 
himself of his tormentor. 

“ Be careful dar,” called Bob warningly. 
“ Yo’ all jes’ disremember what I done tole 
yo. If dat ar tu’tle once get hold ob your 
arm or hand — ” 

“ Come and take him off yourself!” roared 
~ Dennis. As Bob Daffy apparently was in no 
haste to obey the summons, Dennis called this 
time more pleadingly, “ Plase take him off, 
Bob! ’T is your turtle, anyway. You know I 
gave him to you. If you don’t come and get 
him I ’ll give him to some one else.” 

** Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,” spoke up a Ne- 
gro that had just joined the company and was 
watching the proceedings with evident interest. 

When Noel turned to see who had spoken, 
he was surprised to behold Nicodemus, who 
at last had succeeded in making his way to 
the camp and now was numbered among the 
“ counterbans.” 

“Go ’way dar!” shouted Bob Daffy, as he 
discovered that there was another dusky claim- 
ant for the snapping turtle. “Go ’way dar! 
Dis yere tu’tle b’longs toe me.” 
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*T’ll give it to the one that takes it first 
from the leg of my trousers,” promised Dennis, 
for a moment stopping his rapid movements 
and looking first at one Negro and then at 
the other. 

The promise was sufficient to cause both 
black men to rush toward the unfortunate 
soldier. For a brief time there was trouble 
threatening, but at last Bob Daffy with one 
hand firmly grasped the tail of the turtle and 
with the other tried to thrust a stout stick 
between the tightly closed jaws. It was only 
after he had rapped sharply upon the turtle’s 
head that the object of the strife suddenly 
released its hold upon the cloth and viciously 
seized the stick which Bob Daffy had held 
forth. Then, swinging the snapping turtle 
about him several times, he renewed his warn- 
ings for Nicodemus to keep at a respectful as 
well as at a safe distance. 

“Dat ar tu’tle,” protested Nick, “b’longs 
toe me.” 

“Go ’way,” retorted Bob Daffy scornfully. 
Yo’ jes’ see what’s gwine toe happen toe 
him.” 

Holding his new possession at a safe dis- 
tance from his body, the young Negro walked 
rapidly toward a barrel near the cook’s tent 
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and deftly dropped the turtle within. There 
was a sound of a splash as Bob abruptly turned 
to face his new claimant. 

“‘ Dat ar tu’tle,” declared the cook, “ needs 
toe feed a week on de swill before he is fit’n 
toe eat.” 

“YT s’pect I won’t be in de camp by dat 
time.” 

“Whar yo’ goin’, Nicodemus?” inquired 
Bob. 

“T’se gwine No’th.” 

“What fo’ yo’ gwine No’th?” demanded 
Bob, in fresh surprise. 

“ Reckon I’se to be one ob de country band.” 

“One ob de what?” demanded Bob. 

The soldiers, who were listening to the con- 
versation, shouted in their delight. 

“ Yo’ all can’t jine any band. Yo’ all can’t 
play de bones, to say nuffin’ ob de banjo—” 

“Go ’way!” interrupted Nick, “I reck’n I 
e’n learn to blow de horn.” 

Yo’ all can blow yo’ own horn, yo’ sho’ly 
ean!” retorted Bob, in fresh scorn and to the 
increased delight of the spectators. “ ’Sides, 
yo’ all ain’t gwine to jine any ban’.” 

“T sho’ is,’ retorted Nick. “Dat is what 
de officer man say. I was to jine de country 


band.” 
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“He means yo’ all is jes’ or’nary black 
trash. Yo’ is to be one ob de counterbans.” . 
“ Dat ’s jes’ what I say,” declared Nick. 

“Go ’way! Yo’ all doesn’t know enough 
to jine two strings to say nothin’ *bout jinin’ 
counterbans. Counterbans is jes’ plain nigger 
trash what is run away to jine de Union soj’ers 
so dat dey can be sent No’th.” 

“ Yas, suh. Yas, suh,” acknowledged Nick. 
“ Dat ar’s jest what I done tole yo’. I sho’ is 
gwine No’th.” 

“ Yo’ all Il sho’ly have de mis’ry up dar, 
Nick,” snapped Bob Daffy, as he turned once 
more to his pots and kettles and ignored the 
presence of his rival. 

The men now were departing from the place. 
Some of them laughingly were condoling with 
Dennis, who showed a great rent which the 
turtle had made in the leg of his trousers. 

* You’re a lucky man, Dennis,” one was 
saying. “If that snapping turtle had got hold 
of your flesh or bone, he would have left 
nothing behind him. One of those turtles can 
crack a bone as easily as you can break a 
twig.” 

“Tm thinkin’,” said Dennis ruefully, “ that 
Bob Daffy got the joke on me this time.” 

“T don’t ‘think’ he did,” laughed Noel; “I 
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know he did. It’s a good lesson for you, too, 
Dennis.” 

“Do you mane to say,” inquired the young 
Irishman, “ that that young haythen manes to 
keep the baste in that barrel of swill?” 

“Yes,” replied one of the men who was 
walking beside Dennis. “ That’s what they 
do to fatten them.” 

“‘ And do you mane to say that white folks 
eat thim ?” 

“ They do.” 

“Well, I guess I’m too fresh from the old 
sod to understand, but no turtle soup for me, 
thank you.” 

Leaving his companions, Noel at oncesought 
Nicodemus, whose “mis’ry” apparently no 
longer was troubling him. It wasa new Nico- 
demus whom the sharpshooter confronted. His 
former abject manner had disappeared. 

Despite his evident age, he was looking 
about him with as keen an interest as if he was 
a boy. The black man doubtless had heard of 
the Negro refugees, who flocked to the Federal 
camp, where, partly to be rid of their presence 
and partly to deal generously with them, they 
were sent North to such places as promised to 
provide work for them. This was done without 
any expense to the escaping slaves. 
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The plan which Nicodemus had followed 
was hastily formed after he had been told of 
the success of some of his friends in being 
forwarded without expense to that part of the 
land where the blacks were no longer held as 
slaves. 

“ Nicodemus,” suggested Noel, “don’t you 
think it will be better for you to stay here in 
the. camp and help Bob Daffy in the cooking?” 

“No, suh. No, suh,”’ replied Nick hastily. 
“T can’t do dat no way.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause I’se got de mis’ry.” 

What will you do when you go North? 
They ’ll expect you to work up there.” 

“No, suh! No, suh!” declared Nicodemus, 
shaking his woolly head. “I’se gwine toe be 
free up dar.” 

“You'll be free to work. I guess you won’t 
be free from work, if you ever expect to have 
anything to eat.” 

“Wat’s dat? Wat’s dat?” demanded the 
black man excitedly, as he stopped abruptly 
and looked into the face of the young soldier. 

“That’s the way it is, Nicodemus. Every- 
body works up there.” 

“ Wat ’s de use ob bein’ free, den ?”’ 


“ What do you expect, Nick? Do you think 
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because you are helped to escape or are set 
free that you won’t have any more work to 
do?” 

‘“‘Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh,”’ replied Nick 
promptly. 

“ Well, the sooner you get that out of your 
mind, the better. You’ll have to work when 
you go North.” 

“‘ S’pose I hab de mis’ry when I go dar?” 

“You won’t have to work probably if you 
are sick, but if you are able to do anything 
you ll have to do your share. Where are 
you going, anyway ?”’ abruptly demanded the 
young sharpshooter, as he looked at the black 
man with sudden interest. 

“T’se gwine No’th.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Noel impatiently, “but 
whereabouts? What’s the name of the place 
where you’re going ?” 

“TJ dunno,” replied Nicodemus, shaking his 
head ruefully. “I dunno nothin’ *bout dat ar. 
I’se jest gwine No’th, where I ’se gwine toe be 
free —”’ 

“ Which will it be?” laughed Noel. “ Free 
from mis'ry or free from work?” 

The slave grinned as if the question was a 
somewhat sorry joke, but did not reply. 

“Nick, can you milk a cow?” 
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“T reckon I can, suh.” 

“Can you hoe?” 

* Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh. I done hoe more 
co’n dan any Nigger on Mas’r Sam’s place.” 
_* ©That’s good. Nick, if I didn’t believe 

you were the laziest darky in all America, I 
would see if I couldn’t have you sent up 
where I live.” 

“ Ya-a-s,suh. Ya-a-s,suh. Where am dat?” 

“ Nick, it’s away up in the northern part 
of New York State, right on the shore of the 
most beautiful river in the world. My father’s 
farm is there. We keep thirty cows and five 
or six horses.” 

“ Any cotton ?” interrupted Nick quickly. 

‘Not a bit of cotton. You won’t have any 
cotton to pick, if I should have you sent 
there.” 

“ Den I reckon dat’s de place fo’ dis darky 
toe go toe. I sho’ly am done tired ob pickin’ 
cotton.” 

“Do you think you would like to go 
there?” inquired Noel. 

“‘Ya-a-s, suh. Ya-a-s, suh. I sho’ly would.” 

“Do you know when you’re going to 
start?” 

‘No, suh. I reckon dat will be when Mas’r 
—I done disremember what de odder name 
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ob de gen’ral am, but I reckon I’se gwine toe 
go when he jes’ say de word.” 

When Noel returned to his tent, his heart 
was made heavy by another letter from home 
in which his father stated that no further 
word had been received concerning his lost 
twin brother. 

As the inquiries which Noel already had 
caused to be made through the kindness of 
his colonel had not been rewarded by any in- 
formation, the letter from home, indicative of 
the suffering of his father and mother, was 
doubly hard for him to bear. It was while he 
was re-reading this letter and trying to decide 
just which was the best plan for him to fol- 
low in his efforts to learn whether the missing 
Frank was a prisoner or not, that he glanced 
up from the paper, as some one entered the 
tent. 

To his amazement the bounty-jumper was 
standing before him. A slight smile was on 
his face, and his eyes betrayed the interest 
with which he was watching the young sharp- 
shooter. 

“‘ Where did you come from? ” demanded 
Noel. 

“‘ It does n’t make as much difference where 
I came from as where I am now. I’m right 
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here in your tent now, Noel Curtis. Have you 
had any fresh news from home ?” 

“Nothing except that no word has come 
about my brother Frank.” 

“ Have you tried to find out where he is?” 

“Yes, and the colonel has been helping me.” 

“ Have n’t you had any word at all?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Which do you think Iam now?” sud- 
denly inquired the visitor, the very tones of his 
voice changing slightly as he spoke. “ Am I 
Henry Breed or am | Hall Bates?” 

“‘ Hall Bates,” replied Noel promptly. 

“ You ’re mistaken, I am Henry Breed.” 

“JT don’t care what you call yourself,” said 
Noel, somewhat bitterly. “I know who you 
are.” 

*¢ And you still think I’m Hall Bates ?” 

“‘] know you are.” 

“ What would you say if I should tell 
you that —” The man stopped, and looking 
keenly at the young sharpshooter, added, “I 
almost told you more than I cared to.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

« Just what I say. Some time I’m going to 
explain some things to you, but for the pres- 
ent I shan’t do it. Did you report to the 
colonel what you had found out about me?” 
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“Yes,” replied Noel in slight confusion, as 
he saw the smile appear once more on the face 
of his visitor. 

“What did he do about it?” 

“‘ Apparently nothing,” replied the young 
sharpshooter a little bitterly. 

‘“‘He knows more than he pretended to 
know,” broke in the bounty-jumper. 

For a brief time Noel was silent as he looked 
steadily into the face of the man before him. 
A slight suspicion for the first time had crept 
into his mind that possibly he had been mis- 
taken in his estimate of the bounty-jumper. 
That the soldier was Hall Bates, he was con- 
vinced. Who Henry Breed might be, he did 
not know. ) 

His meditations were interrupted by his vis- 
itor, who not unkindly inquired in a low voice, 
“ Would you like very much to know what 
became of Frank ?” 

“Do you know?” asked Noel, looking 
steadily into the eyes of the man before him 
as he spoke. 

“T do. I came here to tell you what hap- 
pened to him.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
DAYS OF BATTLE 


WHATEVER may have been in the mind of 
Noel Curtis’s visitor, his much-desired expla- 
nation of the fate which had befallen Frank 
was left unsaid at the time. There came a 
sharp and unexpected call, which not only 
startled both the young soldiers, but instantly 
eaused the bounty-jumper to run from the 
tent. His example speedily was followed by 
Noel, and the young sharpshooter soon was 
aware that stirring events were before him. 

General Johnston had not been slow to take 
advantage of the exposed position of the Army 
of the Potomac. The Confederate general saw 
that if Richmond, the capital of the Confeder- 
ate States was to be saved, General McClellan 
must be defeated before he could be reinforced 
by the troops of General McDowell. 

We now know that General Johnston did 
not believe McDowell to be moving south- 
ward and that he had a plan quickly pre- 
pared for an attack on the Federal troops. As 
soon, however, as he had learned that General 
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McDowell had been called away, he decided to 
use the simpler plan of falling upon that part 
of the Army of the Potomac which was south 
of the Chickahominy River. He believed that 
he had a fair opportunity to crush that divi- 
sion of the army, before reinforcements could 
come to its aid from the opposite bank. This 
attack was planned for May 31. 

In the battle which followed, there was a 
misunderstanding concerning the orders from 
the Confederate leader. In the fighting which 
quickly began the Confederates were success- 
ful on their right, but this success was more 
than counterbalanced by their failure on the 
left. Just before the close of the fighting on 
the first day of the battle, which is sometimes 
called Seven Pines and sometimes Fair Oaks, 
General Johnston was severely wounded, and 
the command of the Confederate troops was 
placed upon General G. W. Smith. 

The following day the Southern army 
renewed the battle. Meanwhile the Federal 
troops had been reinforced, and the attack of 
the Confederates for some reason lacked the 
dash and spirit of the preceding day; and as 
their forces failed to act well together, all the 
fighting was over before noon of June 1. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon of that day, 
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General Robert E. Lee arrived from Richmond 
at the headquarters of General Smith, and, 
acting under the order of Jefferson Davis, be- 
came himself the commander. The fighting 
during the two weeks had been severe, and the 
Confederates had failed to achieve the object 
for which the campaign had been begun. In 
the two days’ engagement the loss of the 
Federals was a little more than five thousand, 
while that of the Confederates was more than 
six thousand. 

General Lee allowed his troops to remain 
where they were for the rest of the day and 
then, as night drew on, he marched back to 
Richmond. 

The battle of Seven Pines (or Fair Oaks) 
helped to strengthen the spirit of the Fed- 
eral troops and also their confidence in their 
ultimate victory. On the other hand, the Con- 
federate soldiers were somewhat discouraged, 
though they had no thought of abandoning 
the attempt to drive the Army of the Potomac 
from the Yorktown Peninsula. The continu- 
ance of the rainy weather had kept McClellan 
and his men busy in striving to build or re- 
build bridges across the Chickahominy. The 
greater part of the Union army now was 
encamped on the southern side of the little 
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stream, while General Porter was left on the 
northern side to protect the line of commu- 
nication with Washington. A long line of 
trenches had been dug by the troops on the 
southern side of the river, and were the means 
of greatly strengthening their position. 

It was the summons to enter into this battle 
of Seven Pines, referred to above, which had 
drawn Noel Curtis and his visitor so quickly 
from the former’s tent and prevented the 
young sharpshooter from hearing the story 
which he believed Hall Bates was about to 
téll him. The mystery of Frank’s disappear- 
ance still was unsolved. 

There were, however, such stirring events 
to occur within the next few days that even 
Noel’s anxiety for his missing brother was 
partly lost in the excitement that followed. 

The new commander of the Confederate 
army, General Robert E. Lee, was now fifty- 
five years old. He had graduated at West 
Point, standing second in rank in the class of 
1829, and after his graduation had secured a 
commission in the engineers. In the Mexican 
war he served as chief of engineers on Gen- 
eral Scott’s staff, and his work was most eff- 
cient and received the highest praise of his 
commander. When the war with Mexico was 
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ended, young Lee remained in the army, 
though after a time he left the engineers. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
the colonel of a cavalry regiment that had 
recently been formed and was quartered in 
Texas. 

General Scott, who at the outbreak of the 
strife was in command of the Federal troops, 
had been most hopeful that Lee would remain 
in the army in which he had been serving; but 
when the State of Virginia voted to secede 
from the Union, Lee went with her and became 
the military adviser of the President of the 
Confederacy. 

General Lee’s campaign in West Virginia 
had not been successful, but in spite of his 
apparent failure Jefferson Davis placed him 
in general control of all the Confederate forces 
in the field, and when General Johnston was 
wounded in the battle of Seven Pines at once 
made him commander of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 

This appointment was a most fortunate one 
for the Southern army, because many of the 
qualities requisite in a great leader were to be 
found in the new commander, who was gentle 
and brave, bold and careful, and of great 
ability and skill in military science. He was 
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greatly beloved, too, by his soldiers, and, in 
deed, was the idol of the entire South. 

General Lee at once bestirred himself to 
inflict a heavy blow upon McClellan. The two 
leaders were well acquainted, as both had served 
as engineers under Scott in Mexico, and with- 
out doubt one of the reasons for Lee’s success 
in the stirring days that followed was his un- 
derstanding of the character of his opponent. 
Even if he had not been personally acquainted 
with McClellan, the long month through which 
the Army of the Potomac had laid siege to 
Yorktown certainly did not imply that he was 
likely to assume a very vigorous offense against 
any place that was fortified. It is said that 
McClellan was the better engineer, but that 
Lee was the better general. McClellan was 
afraid to take chances; Lee, on the other hand, 
if he saw that any prospect of suecess seemed 
to be more likely than failure, was always 
willing to assume the risk. Indeed, we know 
that it is universally true that the man who 
fails to act because he is afraid of making mis- 
takes, is the man who makes more and greater 
mistakes than the one who boldly incurs cer- 
tain risks. Chance and luck are not different 
names for the same thing. 


It had been McClellan’s fond hope that the 
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time had come fora final move on Richmond. 
Bitterly disappointed because reinforcements 
were not sent him, he now believed that he 
was unable to advance. His hesitation imme- 
diately provided his enemy with his oppor- 
tunity, who decided to force the fighting. 
Lee was convinced that if he could defeat 
McClellan, the latter with his army would at 
once withdraw from the Peninsula toward For- 
tress Monroe. In that event Richmond would 
no longer be threatened from that side. 

As we have said, General McClellan had 
left a part of his army on the north side of the 
Chickahominy, with General Porter in com- 
mand of the forces there. General Lee now 
decided that he must discover how far this 
wing of the army extended from the little 
river. He was fortunate in the possession of 
a daring and dashing cavalry leader, General 
J. K. D. Stuart. 

Early on June 12, Stuart with about twelve 
hundred cavalry rode out of Richmond. The 
discovery of how far the Federal army stretched 
to the north of the Chickahominy was the 
purpose of his famous raid. 

When night fell, Stuart and his men biv- 
ouacked more than twenty miles north of 
Richmond, and far from any of the patrols 
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which General Porter had watching for the 
appearance of the enemy. The following day 
Stuart boldly continued his ride, and it was 
not long before he had learned what he had 
come to find. The Federal right extended 
only a short distance from the Chickahominy, 
and it was not backed by any natural defense 
that would protect it in the event of an at- 
tack being made upon the troops. 

Instead of turning back, Stuart and his 
hardy cavalrymen boldly continued on their 
raid to the Chickahominy, inflicting much 
damage on his way upon the little York River 
Railroad. Most of the bridges across the 
stream were down now; but not dismayed by 
the difficulties, Stuart’s men waded or swam 
their horses across the little river and swept 
forward until they reached the James. 

With confidence and boldness strengthened 
by the success which thus far had attended 
their efforts, they turned again toward Rich- 
mond, and arrived there early on the morning 
of June 15, after they had made a complete 
circuit of the entire army of McClellan on 
both sides of the Chickahominy River. It 
was a bold dash, and the wonder to-day is that 
the Federal commander did not sooner under- 
stand what its real purpose was. 
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As soon as Stuart reported to his com- 
mander, General Lee determined to destroy 
McClellan’s line of communications. He be- 
lieved if he could cut his enemy off from help, 
it would be a comparatively easy matter to 
destroy his army or capture it. 

Meanwhile General McClellan was prepar- 
ing for what he believed was to be a success- 
ful move upon Richmond. 

He was unaware of the plan which General 
Lee was forming, and had no suspicion of the 
blow that was about to fall. 

Immediately after General Lee had received 
the report of his dashing young cavalry leader, 
he had written to General Jackson urging him 
to come to his aid at once. There were delays, 
however, for both armies were not thoroughly 
seasoned and in each were many inexperienced 
officers and men. General Lee’s chief lack was 
in staff officers. 

It is not the purpose of this story to enter 
into any detailed description of the long battle 
that followed. It was soon learned after the 
fight began that General McClellan was in a 
difficult position, and he was compelled to act 
upon the defensive. After consultation with 
some of his generals, he decided to do nothing. 
Some of his officers, however, urged him to 
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take the risk of an advance upon Richmond; 
but he decided, after he had been compelled 
to abandon his position on the Chickahominy, 
that he would establish a fresh base on the 
James River and would lead his army thither. 

Lee, however, had no misgivings, and was 
confident that success was about to crown his 
efforts. He still believed that the Army of the 
Potomac would retreat to the Chesapeake Bay 
and withdraw from the Peninsula without any 
further battle. 

In conducting his retreat, however, General 
McClellan showed himself at his best. He was 
a wonderful organizer, and in such a plight 
as his army now was, perhaps the ability to or- 
ganize was the supreme need. The defeat of 
the Federals at Gaines’s Mill had compelled 
him to abandon his base on the Pamunkey. 

In the opinion of the Southern commander 
there would be slight gain if his enemy should 
succeed in establishing a strong position on 
the James and he still would be within a short 
distance of the Confederate capital. Lee now 
planned to strike the Army of the Potomac 
at the same time on its flank and rear. 

His plan was carefully formed, but the de- 
lays of some of his leaders prevented its com- 
plete success, When the 30th of June came, 
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the fighting, which had been nearly continu- 
ous for four days, soon proved itself to be the 
critical part of the entire campaign. It was 
Lee’s last chance to crush his enemy. 

His plan was carefully formed, as we have 
said, but again it was impossible for his or- 
ders fully to be executed. Bridges had been 
torn away, the fords were commanded by the 
Federal artillery, and in the woods close to the 
stream were hundreds of sharpshooters who 
had been stationed there to inilict all possible 
damage upon the Confederates. 

Some of the Southern cavalry and infantry 
had succeeded in making their way through 
the fords, but it was impossible to drag the 
heavy guns with them, and it likewise was dif- 
ficult to face the Northern artillery, which had 
been planted on the elevations near by. It is 
true the Federal centre was broken, but the 
flanks stood firm,and when the darkness ended 
the battle, which is sometimes called Glendale, 
and sometimes Nelson’s Farm or Frayser’s 
Farm, the Federal line was easily restored and 
the best chance which Lee had had to strike 
his enemy was gone. 

On the night of the 30th, the Federals 
withdrew to Malvern Hill, where already the 
Fourth and Fifth Corps and some of the ar- 
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ing this position is due to General Porter; 
and when the troops, the following morning, 
took up their stations, they all did so at points 
which already had been assigned to them. 
Here was assembled the entire Federal army, 
which had some two hundred and fifty pieces 
of artillery ; and they were so near the James 
River that one flank even was protected by 
the fire of the gunboats. 

The only way for the Confederate troops to 
approach this hill was through a dense wood 
and over an extended swampy ground, where 
it would be impossible for the artillery to be 
used. 

In spite of these difficulties General Lee 
decided to try to take Malvern Hill. Twice 
already had his enemy escaped the carefully 
formed plan which Lee had devised for his 
defeat, and he was anxious now to annihilate 
this army of McClellan’s. He was taking large 
chances, but he was prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices it required. 

The attack was a failure. It was soon found 
that the artillery was well-nigh useless, for as 
soon as a Confederate battery attempted to 
cross the marshy ground, the concentrated 
fire of the Federals was directed upon it. 
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In the short, fierce engagement, known as 
Malvern Hill, the Confederate troops lost more 
than five thousand men. The Federal loss, 
probably, was not more than one third of that 
number. 

The following day General McClellan con- 
tinued the withdrawal of his troops to the 
banks of the James. In spite of the successful 
defense at Malvern Hill, the prevailing feel- 
ing among the troops was that the army was 
retreating. 

The Confederates now made no attempt to 
pursue. The roads were heavy and the troops 
well-nigh exhausted. It is known to-day that 
if General Lee had closely pursued the advan- 
tage which his troops had won in the long- 
drawn-out struggle, he would have found the 
Federal army badly disorganized and in no 
condition to withstand a desperate assault. 

In a few days (July 8), General Lee with- 
drew from the position in front of his enemy, 
which he had occupied for three days, and, 
leaving the alert Stuart with his cavalry to 
discover what McClellan’s further plans might 
be, returned to Richmond. 

In the Seven Days’ fighting the Confed- 
erates had lost twenty thousand men. How- 
ever, they had taken six thousand or more 
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prisoners, captured fifty-two guns and thirty- 
five thousand rifles. As the Southern troops 
were in great need of modern weapons, the 
capture of the guns and rifles proved of great 
value to them. 

More than the numbers killed or prisoners 
taken, or even than the guns secured, was the 
fact that the Confederates now felt that they 
had secured a worthy leader, and the word of 
Robert E. Lee became almost supreme in all 
their councils. 

The Northern army, however, was still prac- 
tically without a leader. McClellan’s campaign 
on the Peninsula, of which so much had been 
expected, had failed in its advance upon Rich- 
mond. 

It is time, however, for us to return to fol- 
low the fortunes of the young sharpshooters, 
who had been called into the very midst of 
the stirring conflict. 


CHAPTER XXX 
CONCLUSION 


Mucus of the time of the young sharpshooter, 
in the two weeks during which the fighting 
lasted, was spent in the trenches. Some of 
these trenches were hastily dug and were in 
such exposed positions that the danger of the 
men was greatly increased. Indeed, many of 
those who were Noel’s companions did not 
live to rejoin their comrades in various com- 
panies. 

In the engagement which is known as 
Seven Pines, Noel had been stationed among 
the trees. There he had caught his first lust 
of battle. After the early fear was gone, there 
came in its place a feeling of numbness. 
Nothing seemed to be real. The moving 
bodies of the troops which he could see, the 
cries of the men who fell, the screams of the 
wounded horses, all were horrible, too horrible 
to describe ; and yet after the first two days 
they seemed to affect Noel Curtis only to a 
slight degree. 

It seemed to him almost as if sensation it- 
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self was gone. He obtained a few hours’ sleep 
from time to time, and then rushed back to his 
position, or took a new position to which he 
had been assigned ; but to him it all seemed 
more or less like a picture or a panorama of 
which he was a spectator, and that he was not 
a participant. 

One time near Gaines’s Mill, the position 
which he, with others, was holding, was 
rushed by the enemy. It was taken by the 
Confederates after a hand-to-hand struggle, 
and then retaken by the Federals after a sec- 
ond bloody and desperate encounter. Noel 
almost lost recognition of his comrades. The 
round, smiling countenance of Dennis was 
scarcely to be seen in the grime and smoke 
which had discolored it. 

Noel Curtis was so exhausted that when 
relief came, he threw himself upon the ground 
and instantly fell asleep. 

When the battle of Malvern Hill was fought, 
he found himself once more beside Dennis in 
the trenches. Before the attack was made on 
the Confederates, Dennis, who had recovered 
a part of his lost spirits, was counting up the 
days and engagements since the first attack 
by Johnston’s army. No two recitals, however, 
were exactly alike, and the young Irishman’s 
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troubles were not lightened by the good- 
natured raillery he received from his com- 
panions. — 

When at last the Confederates began their 
advance toward the trenches, even Dennis 
forgot the former battles and his undivided 
attention was given to the defense of the place 
to which he and others had been assigned. 

As Noel glanced for a moment from the 
sight of the approaching lines in gray, he sud- 
denly was aware that at his right the bounty- 
jumper was kneeling in the trench. 

“‘T’m here,” said the mysterious man, in a 
low voice lightly, as he nodded his head in 
response to the expression of surprise that ap- 
peared on the face of the young sharpshooter. 

“ Yes, I see you are,’ replied Noel. 

The conversation ceased, however, because 
there was the stirring sound of the bugles and 
drums, and every soldier was aware that the 
new battle was about to begin. 

Suddenly there was a sharp call from some 
officer in the approaching lines, a loud report 
of the guns followed, and there was a single 
wild cry from the man by Noel’s side. 

The young soldier glanced quickly about 
and saw that the bounty-jumper had fallen 
upon his back. A wound in his forehead 
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showed plainly that the man never again would 
be a disturber in the camp. 

Startled and horrified by the sight, Noel 
for a moment was almost tempted to drop his 
rifle and search the pockets of the mysterious 
soldier that had fallen by his side. There was 
no time, however, for such atask. The young 
sharpshooter, nevertheless, hastily tore back 
the sleeve of the dead man. There on the left 
forearm was a scar in the form of a cross, the 
mark which he had seen many days before 
when accidentally he had discovered the proof 
which the deputy sheriff had described that 
would show conclusively whether or not the 
man was the true bounty-jumper. The dead 
man had been hit because he had raised his 
head, contrary to orders, above the borders of 
the trench in which he had been stationed. 

Impressed by the terrible event, Noel, 
aware .that the critical moment had come, 
turned to resume his position. He was un- 
aware that he was exposing himself, and in- 
deed frankly declared that he had not done 
so; but as he turned to speak to Dennis, who 
was his companion on the left, a musket-ball 
struck him in the left shoulder, and the young 
sharpshooter instantly fell to the ground. 

“ What is it, lad?” inquired Dennis in a 
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whisper, as he bent over his young comrade. 
“It’s only a scratch, I’m shure.” 

“T don’t know,” groaned Noel. “It’s in 
my left shoulder. How far down is it, Den- 
nis?” 

“It’s only a scratch in the skin,” answered 
the alarmed young Irishman, who had torn 
away the collar of Noel’s shirt. “ Youll be 
good for any three Johnnies yet.” 

Noel, however, did not hear the sympa- 
thetic words of his friend, because his head 
suddenly fell back and he was unconscious. 

When the young sharpshooter opened his 
eyes, he discovered that he was in the impro- 
vised hospital. His shoulder was paining him 
severely, and he was aware that it was heavily 
bandaged. As he looked about him he saw 
Dennis entering the tent at that moment, and 
his manner betrayed his purpose in coming. 

As soon as the young Irishman discovered 
the patient he was seeking, with beaming face 
he at once approached the cot. 

“‘ How’s the lad to-day ?”’ he inquired, as he 
drew near. 

“What day is this, Dennis?” 

* Shure, it ’s the day after yesterday. ’T was 
yesterday when you were hit, and this is the 
day after, and that’s all I know. Whether 
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it’s All Saints’ or Christmas, I don’t know. 
Shure, lad, you near broke my heart when you 
tumbled into that bunch in the trench.” 

“ Who brought me here?” 

“ Shure, the ambulance corps. You ’re doing 
famously, they say. I told you it was only a 
pin-prick.” 

Noel smiled and did not reply, and the kind- 
hearted Irishman continued, “ What’s most 
on your mind, Noel, lad? Do you want me to 
sind a letter home for you?” 

“J think I can write one myself. My right 
arm is as good as ever.” 

“Shure, you can!” assented Dennis, with 
many nods of his head. 

“ How did the battle go?” 

“ We drove the Johnnies back.” 

“ Did you drive them back, or did you just 
keep them from coming up the hill?” 

‘“‘ Shure, one is the same as the other, isn’t 
it? They wanted Malvern Hill and we pre- 
vinted them from takin’ it. What more do 
you want? The Army of the Potomac is now 
pushing on toward the James River, and the 
Johnnies are not following us.” 

“ Dennis,” said Noel in a low voice, ‘‘ what 
about the bounty-jumper ?”’ 

_ “Indade, and I can’t tell you. The first 
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thing I knew the Johnnies were banging away 
at us, and when I had a chance to breathe 
again I found that I was a good way from 
the place where the man fell and I never saw 
him again.” 

“Dennis,” said Noel in a low voice, “I 
never shall know, then, what happened to 
Frank.” 

“ Don’t you worry, lad. Frank is as safe as 
you are.” 

“ Have you heard anything?” 

“ Not yit.” 

For a few moments Noel remained silent. 
The pain in his shoulder was severe, but he 
was aware, from his own feeling as well as 
from the word of the surgeon, that his wound 
was not vital. Weeks must pass before he 
would again be ready for the service. But 
the young soldier was thinking far more at 
the time of his missing brother than he was 
of his own condition. 

As Dennis rose to depart, suddenly Noel 
saw a man walking down the aisle of the im- 
provised hospital to whom his attention was 
instantly drawn. Indeed, Noel could feel that 
his flesh was creeping, for to all appearances 
the approaching man was the bounty-jumper 


himself. And yet he had seen that man fall 
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beside him in the trenches with a bullet in his 
forehead! It was impossible for him to be in 
the physical condition in which plainly this 
approaching soldier was at this time. Noel 
looked anxiously at the forehead of the man, 
but there was neither scar nor mark. Plainly 
the man was unharmed. 

What could it mean? Was there any ex- 
planation to be found? It was impossible for 
a man, who had fallen with a bullet in his 
brain, to be seen the following day without a 
scar or any indication that he had been hit. 
Was he mistaken in what he had seen in the 
trenches? Without glancing at the young sol- 
dier on his cot, the approaching man at once 
departed from the improvised hospital and was 
seen no more. 

Dennis, too, had been startled by the sight 
of the soldier, for his young friend had ex- 
plained to him the suspicion which he had 
entertained and the reports which he had 
made to his colonel. It was time, however, for 
him to depart and consequently no opportu- 
nity for conversation was afforded. 

Mysterious as the strange appearance was, 
Noel found no explanation as the hours passed. 

The following day, Noel received a visit 
from his colonel, who came not merely to in- 
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quire after the welfare of his young sharp- 
shooter, but also as the bearer of a message, 
which he thought would do the patient more 
good than any medicine the surgeon might 
prescribe. 

Pleased by the manifest interest of the offi- 
cer, Noel tried to sit erect in his cot as the 
colonel seated himself in a camp-chair beside 
him. “ There, lad,” he said with a smile, “you 
must not excite yourself. I have some good 
news for you, and I’m confident there ’s some- 
thing better in it than any medicine. Do you 
know what it is?” 

Noel smiled and shook his head. The colo- 
nel quietly said, “A good many years ago 
there was a very wise man who said that ‘a 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine.’ Noel, 
we re going to send you home ona furlough, 
just as soon as you are able to endure the 
journey.” 

The young soldier flushed as the promise 
was given him, and closing his eyes for a mo- 
ment lay silent upon his pillow. Down each 
cheek a tear found its way, and it was plainly 
difficult for him to express either his gratitude 
or his delight. 

“Tf you don’t want to go,” said the colonel 
quizzically, “‘ you don’t have to, you know.” 
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Noel’s smile belied any failure on his part 
to appreciate the promise of the colonel. “1 
want to go,” he said in a low voice. 

“We want you to go, too, because we want 
that shoulder of yours in good condition. We 
shall have use for it again very soon.” 

It was not known by either of them at the 
time that General Lee, having prevented his 
enemy from marching to Richmond and hay- 
ing forced him back upon the James River as 
a new base, was himself speedily returning to 
Richmond for the defense of the Confederate 
capital. Neither was it known, although the 
report became common a few weeks later, that 
McClellan was soon to be hastily summoned 
to the North not merely to defend Washing- 
ton, but also to prevent the crafty Confederate 
leader from making an attack upon Baltimore 
or Philadelphia. There were wild rumors as to 
the plans of the Southern general, and many 
of them were well founded. The battle of 
Antietam prevented the successful issue of 
General Lee’s plans, but as the story of that 
great engagement has no place in the present 
tale, the details cannot here be given. 

“ Colonel,” said Noel in a low voice, “ I saw 
the bounty-jumper here yesterday.” 

Instantly the face of the officer became 
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serious, almost sad, Noel thought, and, shak- 
ing his head, he replied, “ The man whom you 
saw has been hanged.” 

“¢ Hanged!’ ” exclaimed Noel. “‘ Hanged!’ 
For what ?” 

“Tf you excite yourself too much, I shall 
not be able to tell you about it.” 

Quickly the young sharpshooter settled back 
upon his pillow and, looking intently at the 
face of his visitor, became silent. 

“ Briefly, the story is this: The man who was 
the bounty-jumper, like yourself had a twin 
brother, only in his case it was practically im- 
possible to distinguish one from the other, the 
resemblance was so striking. I never have had 
any difficulty in deciding which is Noel and 
which is Frank,” added the colonel, “ but with 
these two men it has been impossible to distin- 
guish them. For months they have been work- 
ing together, first as bounty-jumpers and then 
as deserters, or one of them joining the Army 
of the Potomac and the other serving in the 
ranks of General Johnston. They had a place 
between the lines where they used to meet and 
exchange their uniforms. In this way one served 
with the Southern army part of the time and 
the other with the Northern, and then the 
positions would be reversed. We thought at 
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first that in him we had a man who could 
provide us with the information we were most 
desirous of securing, —” 

“Was he a spy?” broke in Noel. 

“Tn a way, he was. I fancy, however, that 
both men betrayed both sides in the struggle.” 

“The real bounty-jumper, then, was shot,” 
said Noel. “ His name was Hall Bates.” 

“ Yes, | know. And this other man, who 
posed as Henry Breed, but whose true name 
was Henry Bates, took his brother’s place 
over here, and it was not until the other man 
had been reported shot and I had myself con- 
firmed the report that I had my eyes fully 
opened to the game they had been playing. 
Neither of them ever again will trouble us.” 

“They both were spies, then ?” 

“Yes, though I’m not sure just where their 
sympathies were. One has been hanged and 
the other shot. Now you must forget all about 
these things and do your best to carry out the 
surgeon’s directions, and in a few days we shall 
pack you up and ship you North.” 

It was not difficult for Noel to endure the 
monotonous waiting so long as he was weak 
and suffering. As the days passed, however, 
and strength returned, his impatience asserted 
itself. He was eager to depart at once. 
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Several weeks, however, elapsed before the 
young sharpshooter with others was sent down 
the James River and there was taken on board 
the transports which carried the wounded sol- 
diers to New York. 

The long wearisome ride on the cars fol- 
lowed. The trains were slow and there were 
frequent delays, and a day and a night had 
passed before Noel at last drew near the sta- 
tion where he was expecting to find his father 
awaiting him. 

The face of the young soldier was now hardly 
recognizable. At that time the locomotives 
used wood for fuel, and the great clouds of 
smoke which settled in the cars or in every 
open place in the train left greasy stripes that 
discolored faces and clothing alike. 

At last the rumbling train approached the 
little station. How familiar every sight was! 
The woods where he had gone nutting in 
the autumn, the stream where, as a little boy, 
he had fished on the rare holidays, occasional 
glimpses of the great river, — all were doubly 
welcome now and seemed to the eager young 
soldier almost like personal friends. 

Suddenly Noel looked out of the car window 
at a wagon which was standing in the road, 
back of the little station which his train was 
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approaching. His first glimpse caused him to 
rise excitedly from his seat, and then he leaned 
from the open window and stared at the sight 
before him. In the farm-wagon, sitting on the 
high front seat, was his brother Frank, and be- 
side him was a black man, who reminded him 
of Nicodemus, and yet it seemed to him im- 
possible that the Negro could be here. 

There was no question, however, concern- 
ing the reality of Nicodemus’s presence. The 
grinning Negro explained to Noel, as soon as 
he alighted, how he had been sent North with 
other “ country bands,” and because of Noel’s 
promise that he would be welcome on Mr. 
Curtis’s farm, after investigation the fugitive 
had been shipped there. 

As for Frank’s presence, the explanation 
was simple and we may be sure was given 
speedily. He had been taken prisoner by the 
Confederate cavalry that had surrounded the 
house in which he and Noel had been stationed 
in the early part of the campaign. A few 
days before Noel’s departure on his furlough, 
Frank also had been among the fortunate 
prisoners who were exchanged. His own con- 
dition, however, was such that it was deemed 
wise for him to return to his home for a brief 
period, and’so it had come to pass that un- 
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known to the other each of the twin brothers 
had come home at the same time for a visit. 

There were many words spoken and many 
stories told by the excited young soldiers, as 
Frank drove toward the farmhouse that Noel 
now was eager to see. 

At last, when the brothers turned into the 
road which led down the sloping: hillside, in 
the valley below him a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant Noel saw the house of his father. There 
were the barns and the yards just as he had 
known them. The sight of the barn in which 
the bounty-jumper had made his hiding-place 
caused Noel to relate briefly what his colonel 
had told him of the fate of the wily man. 
There, too, were the great corn-cribs and the 
wagon-house which adjoined the milk-room 
where his mother had nightly lost the contents 
of a pan and unjustly charged the house-cat 
with a larceny of which she was not guilty. 

‘There are mother and father!” exclaimed 
Noel excitedly, as the rattling wagon at last 
drew near the driveway. 

At the sound of the wheels, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis, who long had been awaiting the 
return of the boys, had stepped out upon the 
kitchen porch, and, shading their eyes from 
the morning sun, were peering down the road. 
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“Don’t jump!” said Frank hastily to his 
brother. “They ’re real! They ll keep until 
you get in there, and you don’t want to tear 
open your wound again.” 

“TJ don’t know that I care very much if I 
do,” laughed Noel nervously. “It'll let me 
stay here longer. I never thought I should 
feel about the old place as I find I do now. 
It’s the most beautiful spot in the world!” 

The excited young soldier said no more, 
however, for Frank drove up beside the kitchen 
porch, and Mr. Curtis reached forward at once 
to help the wounded young sharpshooter to 
enter the house, which for many weeks he had 
seen only in his dreams. 


THE END 
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